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THE GAYDANR festival. 

{Aa»>cicUion of fhe Pig with Cattle and Com.) 

Bt KALIPADA MITBA. M.A.. B.L. 

Wb have already seen (ante, vol. LX, pp. 187-190 and 235-238) that in Bih&r and 

~ ’ the cattle are made to gore the pig to death in the gayddioT festival, in Madras the cattle 
? driven over, and trample to death, the pig buried up to its neck in the earth, and in Bom- 
7 the wild boar is killed and buried as a remedy against cattle-disease. The sacrifice of 
' pig in all these forms is believed to benefit the cattle in a mysterious way. The belief 
not, however, confined to India, but is also prevalent in some parts of Europe. Sir James 
Fraser relates in his Qdlden Bovgh that in Esthonia the Christmas Boar is distributed among 
tiie cattle <m New Year’s day. Usually it is a cake in a form that nearly or remotely suggests 
a pig, or is somehow associated with the pig, e.g., it is “ baked of fhe first rye cut at harvest ; 
it has a conical shape and a cross is impressed on it with a pig’s bone.” In other parts of the 
idand the Christmas Boar is not a cake, but a little pig bom in March, which the housewife 
secretly fattens, and secretly kills on Christmas Eve, roasts in the oven, and keeps standing 
on the table on all fours for several days. The Christmas boar is crombled, mixed with salt 
and given to cattle, on the New Year’s day, or when driven out to pasture the first time in 
spring, or at the time of barley sowing, “ to guard them from magic and harm ” or “ in the 
hope of a heavier crop.” In some cases the Christmas boar is “ partaken of by farm-servants.” 

It will have been seen, therefore, that there is an undoubted association between the 
pig, and cattle and com. Strangely enough there is a passage in the ^atapatha Brahmatja 
which seems to furnish an explanation of the relation. Certain ceremonies are performed 
in connection with the coronation of the king. “He (the king) puts on shoes of Ixwr’s rUti 
N ow the gods once put a pot of ghee on the fire. Therefrom a boar was produced ; hence 
the boar is fat, for it was produced from ghee. Hence also cows readily take to a boar : it 
is indeed their own essence (life, sap, blood) they are readily taking to. Thus he firmly estab- 
lishes himself in the essence of the cattle ; therefore he puts on shoes of boar’s skin.”* I cannot 
say that I have understood the real significance of the passage, but at least verbally “ the 
boar is indeed their (the cows’) own essence,” etc. 

We have seen above that the eating of the Christmas boar by the cattle is supposed to 
protect them from harm, or promote pasturage, and when partaken also by farm-servants, to 
yield a heavy crop of barley. This last-mentioned practice has a sacramental air, and re- 
sembles the sacramental eating of the pig by the BihArl Go&lAs. I think that all such prac- 
tices were primarily of a general beneficent character, viz., as affording protection from magic 
and harm, disease and death, or removal of obstacles to fecundity and vegetation (of all 
kinds) before they were regarded as the peculiarities of a specific stage, pastoral or agricul- 
tural, benefittmg specificaUy cattle or com, either when sown or reaped. 

I have already mentioned that they cut off the left ear of the pig, took it singing to my 
bathdn and buried it therein. Although, no specific explanation could be advanced, it is 
evident that this was done for the benefit of the cattle. 

At the rites of Dionysus and other similar rites for quickening vegetation, the live victim 
was rent to pieces, the flesh eaten as a sacrament, and (Frazer c<mjectures) some of it “ buried 
in the fields, or otherwise employed so as to convey to the fruits of the earth the quicke ning 
influence of the god of vegetation.”* 

^ Eggeling — ^atapatha BrdhmoKa, S. B. E., vol. XLI, pp. l02, 103. 

* The QMen Bough, p. 468. 
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It is well-known that the Khonds sacrificed the Meriah to the Earth Goddess for securing 
abundant crops and immuni ty from all disease and accident. It is needless to describe here 
the manner of the sacrifice. It will suffice to say that while the neck or the waist of the 
victim was held between split bamboos or in the cleft of a branch of a tree and squeezed ti^t, 
the frenzied crowd rushed at the quiverii^ wretch and hewed the flesh from the bones. The 
flesh was then carried away and a portion buried in the earth as an offering to the Earth 
Goddess, and other portions distributed among different heads of houses, who buried them 
in their favourite fields. The entire proceeding looks like a religious ceremony. Frazer 
observes : “ The story that the fragments of Osiris’s body were scattered up and down the 
land, and buried by Isis on the spots where they lay, may very well be a reminiscence of a 
custom, like that observed by the Ehonds, of dividing the human victim in pieces, and burying 
the pieces, often at intervals of many miles from each other, in the fields.” 

Now Dionysus and Osiris were regarded as the Com-spirit. Human and animal re- 
presentatives of the Com-spirit were sacrificed. The Egyptian monuments furnish evidence 
of the tradition of human sacrifice at the tomb of Osiris. The Meriah victim waa also the 
human representative of the divine Com-spirit. He dies “ that all the world may live,” 
that humanity be free from disease and reap abundant crops. The pig at the gdy^d^r seems 
to be the animal representative of the Com-spirit, and though its association with the har- 
vesting of com has grown dim, yet its sacrifice seems to conduce to the general well-being of 
man and cattle. It looks paradoxical that the god, in his representative character as man ©r 
animal, should be sacrificed ; but this is the characteristic of the Vedic yajna, as explained 
by the late Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi in his Yajm-lcaiAd, which I will try to unfold 
later on. 

Of all the animals, the pig, goat, ox, horse or others, the pig seems to be specially pre- 
ferred. The pig was sacred to Demeter, the Com Goddess, in whose honour it was sacrificed, 
either to cajole her into giving a bumper crop, or as a thanksgiving for an abundant harvest. 
Demeter assumed the form of a pig, and her being horse-headed at Fhigalia is explained by 
the legend that “ the horse was one of the animal forms assumed in ancient Greece as in modem 
Europe by the Com-spirit.”® I have already mentioned that “ the wild pig is ceremcmially 
hunted by the RAjpfits as representing Gauri Devi, the Mother- Goddess in her berugn form, 
and the flesh is sacramentally eaten.” In India the pig is sacrificed to Goddess K&li, and 
other Mother-Goddesses (cf. Kavikankana-ca^i). Mackenzie says that Demeter was the 
specialized form of the primitive Goddess Gaia, when associated with the crops. Gaia waa 
an earth goddess, and had an incarnation as the Delphian Snake. The Cretan Rhea had the 
same attributes as Gaia. Men or animals (including pigs) were slain when foundation stones 
were laid, or seeds were sown, to secure the goodwill and co-operation of the earth-genius. 
The pig was sacrificed to Rhea, as to other earth-spirits, but as pork was a taboo in Crete 
the pig sacrificed before Rhea was eaten sacrificially only.* 

So it seems that the pig killed in the gdyddnr, was originally an animal sacrificed in honour 
of the Mother-Goddess, probably as a thanksgiving for the harvest of dus dhdn (autumn 
paddy). But this idea has faded and grown dim, and has been mixed up with other ideas 
such as chasing away of sin, disease, bad luck, and so on, mid bringing in of health and good 
luck on the first day of the New Year— for the festival is held on the first day of a New Year 
as I will show. It is remarkable that on the previous day the Goddess K41i, the terrible 
Mother-Goddess, and along with hSr Laksmi and Alaksmi (bemgn and malig n Mpects erf the 
Mother-Goddess) were wmshipped, and the Feast of Li^t or Lamps, or the divdU, was cele- 
brated. I shall show the significance of this. 

It seems to me that the original victim was the human animal, and the pig was a later 
substitute. The custom of burying the pig in Madras and driving the cattle over its head 

3 Frazer, TJte Qdlden Bough, p. 471. 

i D. A. Mackenzie, Myths oj Crete, pp. 174-176. 
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was proltably borrowed from the Lambadia, who, as Abb^ Dnbois relates in his HiTidu Man- 
nera and Cuatom^, secretly carried off some unfortunate victim to a lonely spot and buried 
him alive in a hide up to the neck, and danced round him singing and making noise till he 
expired, or else buried a child up to its shoulders and drove the cattle over it, for good luck. 
This was a peculiar mode of human sacrifice. The Todas drove buffaloes over female child- 
ren. Bai Bahadur Hira Lai tells us : “ The Brinj&ns were similarly wont to place a (Mid 
tn front of the bvUoeka and to drive them, with the result that the child was trampled over and 
safety of the cattle secured at least for a year by this ceremony."^ Probably men were at one 
time sacrificed by savages by impaling them alive. In Madras animals are impaled alive in 
the carts driven in the procession of the Ammas (Mother-Goddesses). Was hook-swinging 
another form ? Men were swung round by means of iron-hooks fastened through the muscles 
in their back. In Madras sheep are thus swung. In China Kimedi the Meriah victim was 
fastened to the proboscis of a wooden elephant, which revolved on a stout post, and as it 
whirled round the crowd cut the flesh from the victim while life remained.® 


THE INTERROGATIVE BASES OF DRAVIDIAN. 

Bv L. V. BAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L. (Mahau/ux’s Couubob, Ebnakulam.) 

Calowsix has observed in the course of his discussion of the Dravidian demonstratives 
and interrogatives* that in Dravidian “ probably there was originally only one interrogative 
base, and if so, it must have been yd, and [the other base] e must have been corrupted from 
it.” Caldwell confined his treatment mainly to a consideration of the forms of the major 
dialects, and contented himself only with passing references to some of the minor dialects. 
Thus for instance he dismisses the Gopdi interrogative base hd and Tulu interrogative rA 
with the cryptic sentence : “ The G4ad interrogative ha and 66 appear to be hardened from 
yd, like the Tulu vd." 

Now, the view of Caldwell that of the two interrogative bases yd is the original and 6 is 
secondary, does not appear to have received the approval of some later scholars. 

In the second volume of Dravidic Studies published by the University of Madras several 
years ago under the editorship of Prof. Mark Collins, the original base is presumed to be open 
6.2 Similarly, Mr. E. H. Tuttle in his paper on Dravidian Gender- Words* also appears to 
regard e as the original base. 

A careful comparative analysis of the forms of the minor dialects, especially of Go^di, 
Tula and Kui would, I think, tend to confirm rather than contradict Caldwell’s suggestion 
of yd being the original interrogative base. 

Any discussion of Dravidian interrogatives would involve references to Dravidian de- 
monstratives, with which they are intimately connected. A table of the prominent demonstra- 
tive adjectives, adverbs and pronouns is appended at the end of the essay, while I give imme- 
diately below a table of the interrogative forms in the several dialects of Dravidian. 


* Man in India, vol. I — “ Human sacrifice in Central India.’* (Italics are mine.) 
« Cf. the cKarak pAjd of Bengal. 

* Page 422 of hia Comparative Qrammar {3rd edn.) 

* Page 43. 

3 BSOS, vol. IV, p. 774. 


Table of principal Interrogatlves in Dravidian 
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An examination of the forma listed above would reveal the iollowing facta, which may 
be noted preliminarily : — 

(1) In Tamil and Telngn the bases appear to be mostly yd and i. Kamoada has alter- 
native forms with initial d also in an ancient stage ; Tamil shows d in dru (who) alternating 
with ydru, while modem Telngu shows i- forms throughout, thou^ ancient iBsmiptkms 
contain a few yd forms. Old Kannada has also a base dd which will be discussed sej^rately 
below, akn^ with Tulu dd- and Br&hui d&r (who). 

(2) In Tula there aj^ar the bases vd, v6, dd, and there exist also certain forms with 
initial 6-, besides i-. 

(3) In Gondi the base throughout shows initial b- : -ba or ho. 

(4) Kfii shows both a and e as the interrogative bases of its forms. 

Now, to begin with, let ns observe that the yd- forms are ancient in Tamil and that the 
initial y- does not appear as an isolated phenomenon in the interrogative base alone before 
d-. There are many instances where words beginning with d do incorporate y alternatively 
with forms without y. 

Compare the following : — 
ddu (sheep) yddu. 

dfu (river) ydru. 

dmai (tortoise) ydmai. 

Which among these are we to consider as the originals \ An examination of the cog- 
nates and source-bases of these forms would show that those with initial d may be the origin- 
als. A4u, for instance, is cormected with the verb ad (to swing, dance, leap) which appears 
without initial y- in many dialects. A^u is related to the base or (to cut) which is repre- 
sented in all the dialects without any initial or prothetic y-. Amai has been related to Tamil 
ofitat (to merge) by some, and by others to am (water) borrowed from Sanskrit. Whichever 
may be the correct view, there is no need or warrant for us to postulate an original palatal 
value for the initial d of this form. It would appear therefore that the original character of 
the initial vowel of these forms need neither have been te nor have been palatal at all. 

{To be continued.) 


NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

{Continued from vd. LX, p. 224.) 

VI. JahSnglr’s Data. 

In approaching the data given in Jah&ngir’s Memoirs it is necessary to remember that 
(1) Saiyid Ahmad’s printed text, the only one known to me, seems, according to Beveridge, 
“ to have been made from a single and defective MS. and is often incorrect ” ; (2) the extant 
MSS. have not, so far as I know, been critically studied, and the authority of individual speci- 
mens is a matter of opinion ; (3) Beveridge relied largely on “ the excellent MSS. in the 
India Office and the British Museum,” so that, accepting his judgment of their value, the 
translation which he edited is in general a better authority than the text ; but (4) it is not 
absolutely literal, while there are occasional misprints. It follows that neither text nor 
translation can be servilely accepted. 

Apart from the maund of his own creation, Jahangir mentions two Indian units, Akbari 
and Mindust&ni, and four foreign units, those of Ir&q, Khur&s&n, Wilayat and Ir&n ; but the 
equations by which he connects Indian and foreign weights are so cmitradictory as to make 
it practically certain that he used the names loosely. It is necessary therefore to examine 
his successive statements in terms of both the Indian units, the Hindust&ni beii^ assumed 
to be identical with Bdbur’s ‘ maund of Hind,’ and being taken as about 15 lb., while the 
Akbari is taken as 55 lb. 
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(1) Translation, i. 7. The Chain of Justice weighed “ four maunds of HindhstAn equal 
to 42 (translation : text, thirty-two) maunds of IrSq.” Beveridge usually explained in a 
footnote when he departed from the text ; there is no footnote here, and the text, being c<ni- 
iirmed by the British Museum MS. (Add. 26, 218), as well as that in the India Office (Ethe, 
2833), must be accepted. The approximate weight would be either 220 ib. (Akbari) or 60 lb. 
(Hindustani). The former figure means a lot of gold, but Beveridge’s note suggests that 
silver was actually used, and perhaps the chain was in fact silver-gilt. It seems probable that 
here Hindustan denotes the smaller unit rather than the Akbari, but the passage must be 
classed as ambiguous. 

(2) i. 78. In the first year of hhi reign Jah&ngir weighed maunds, Hindfist&n! weight 
— either 179 lb. or 49 lb. The latter figure is quite impossible, the former leasmable ; and 
here Hindust&ni must mean Akbari, or some unit of about the same sixe. Subsequent pas- 
sages indicate that it is in fact Akbari. Thus (i. 183), in the fifth year the Emperor’s weight 
is given in tolas of gold and rupees, which together work out to about 170 lb. ; in the eleventh 
year (i. 332) the figures again work out to about 170 lb. ; while in the sixteenth year (ii. 215), 
we read that " when I was in health I weighed 3 maunds and one or two sers mote or less, 
but this year, as a result of my weakness and leanness, I was only 2 mmiTuIa and 27 sers.” 
In Akbari units this gives a normal weight of about 165 lb., reduced through illness to about 
147 lb. Prince Parviz weighed (i. 81) two maunds and 18 sers, either 135 or 37 lb. The 
latter figure is quite impossible for a lad of 17, and the passage confirms the inference that 
such weighings were made regularly in Akbari imits. 

(3) i. 83. Details are given of the weights of three trophies. A mountain goat weighed 

** 2 maunds and 24 sers, equal to 21 maunds of Wilayat a ram weighed ** 2 and 

3 sers Akbari, equivalent to 17 maunds of Wilkyat ” ; and a wild ass weighed ” 9 

and 16 sera, equal to 76 maunds of Wilkyat.” (The word ‘ Persian ’ in the translatimi is not 
in the text.) The weighings were made at the same time, and it is reasonable to infer that 
all three were made with the same weights, so that the figures are Akbari, which is mentioned 


for one of them. This inference is confirmed by the fact, for which I am indebted to the 
Assistant Keeper of Zoology at the Natural History Museum, that, if the unit is taken as 
Akbari, the weights are reasonable, while a unit of 15 lb. would make them impossibly low. 

(4) i. 93. The saffron crop was “ in weight of Hindustan 500 maunds, equal to 5000 
(translation : text, four thousand) maunds of Vilkyat.” The discrepancy is not explained by 
Beveridge ; and the text, which is confirmed by both Add. 26, 215, and Ethe 2833 must be 
accepted. Again (ii . 177). the saffron crop was “ 400 maunds of current weight equal to 3002 
maunds of Khuraskn.” Beveridge noted that the MSS. have 3200, and it is safe to infer that 
the word sad has dropped out of the text, which should read sih hazdr xva dU [sad] m bdshad 
In the absence of data regarding area and yield, these passages can throw no liaht on the 
question what unit was meant, but the equations in them are important, as explained below 

(o) 1 . 1^. It IS noted as remarkable that a specially bred camel carried a load of five 
mlgax, weighing 42 Hindustkm maunds. This would be either 2310 or 630 lb. The former 
figure mu^ be accepted ; I learn from the Natural History Museum that fuUy-erown nUadt 
would weigh from 400 to 500 lb. each, and the average of these five is 462 lb.; the alterna- 
tive average of 126 lb. is quite impossible. Here, therefore, ‘ Hindustkni ’ must be used 
for Akbari. The load for a single camel is enormous, 500 lb. being the ordinaiy standard in 
North India at this period ; and we must take it that, as the text implies, this particular camel 
was a ms^ificent animal. 

(6) i. 242. The sUver used in certain decorations was stated to be “ 125 maunds in 
^igfat of Hmdustkn, equal to 880 maunds of Wilkyat.” This would be either 6875 or 18751b 
The foimer figure-over three tons-is improbably high, the latter isquite high enough for the 
con X . 1 oo s to me as if the precious metals here, as in passage (1), were weighed by the 
smaller unit, but the data are not conclusive. 
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(7) i. 308. At (me time the weight of spirits which Jah&ngir drank in a day was “ 6 sera . 
of Hindustan, equal to IJ maonds of Irto.” The spirit was strong, for it is described as 
doubly-distilled, and it was taken undiluted. Under this r^ime the Emperor’s health, 
suffered very seriously, and the Court d(K3tor said that “ in six months matters will come to 
such a pass that there will be no remedy for it.” Jahan^r then redu(^ his allowance to a 
comparatively moderate amount. 

If these sera are Akbari, the daily ration of strong, undiluted spirit was over 8 lb. ; such 
spirit would weigh practically a pound the pint, so the ration would be more than a gallon. 
The doctors whom I have consulted agree that this is utterly impossible, because al<mholio 
poisoning must have resulted immediately. If the unit is Hindfist&ni, the ration would be a 
little over two pints, which, I am informed, is within the limits of possibility, though the 
Court doctor was perhaps sanguine in thinking that his patient could live for as long as six 
months imder such a regime. 

(8) ii. 150. In describing the temples in Kashmir, Jah&n^ gave the weight of some of 
the building-stones as 30 to 40 maunds (denomination not specified). With the Akbari unit, 
this would be from 1650 to 2200 lb., or say about a ton. The huge sise of the stones in these 
buildings is notorious, and one of them in the temple of Payech measures 256 cubic feet 
(Impl. Gazetteer, xv. 98), which would weigh from 15 to 20 tons according to the kind of stone. 
With the smaller unit, the stones would not be much out of the common, and it may be in> 
ferred that Jahllngir was here thinking in terms of the Akbari maund. 

(9) ii. 163. A (sannon ball weighed “ 10 maunds as ctirrent in Hindustan, equal to 
80 maunds of KhurAs&n.” This would be either 550 or 150 lb. ; on the data given in the 
preceding section even the smaller figure is impossible, and it looks to me as if the teller of 
the story reproduced by Jahangir had spoken in terms of the artilleiy-maund of about 2 lb. 
(making the ball about 20 lb.) ; and that Jahangir had carelessly treated it as an Indian unit. 

These passages may be classed as follows : — ^No. (4) is quite ambiguous : Nos. (2), (3), 
(5) and (8) certainly refer to Akbari units, though in two of them the name Hindustani is 
used : Nos. (7) and (9) certainly do not refer to Akbari units : Nos. (1) and (6) probably do not 
refer to Akbari units. Of the last four, three can be interpreted in terms of a unit about 
15 lb., while the other requires the smaller artilleiy unit. 

The only conclusion I can draw is that, while Jahangir knew of the ‘ mamid of Hind ’ 
of about 15 lb., he used the term Hindustani, not in this specific sense, but loosely in the 
sense of ‘ Indian ’ as contrasted with ‘ foreign,’ so that it might denote whatever Indian 
unit was in fact used, — ordinarily the Akbari, but the Hindustani certainly in the cellar, and 
probably in the treasury, and the 2 lb. maimd in the artillery. This conclusion is supported 
by the equivalents given in terms of foreign units. 

Jahangir names successively the maimds of Iraq, WilAyat, Iran, and Khurasan. It is not 
likely that he was practically familiar with various foreign maunds bearing these distinctive 
names, and I take the truth to be that he knew of a small foreign maund in the countries 
lying to the west, to which he gave one name or another according to the fancy of the mo. 
ment ; and further that he converted Indian to foreign weight by the use of a single simple 
formula, which was sometimes, but not always, correct — in fact that he multiplied by 8 and 
rounded to the nearest foreign maund. 

The ratios, foreign to Indian, given by his equations are as follows : 

Passage (1) LAq to Hindust&n, 32 to 4, or 8 : 1. 

„ (3) WilAyat to Akbari (i), 21 to 2| ; or allowing for rounding, 8 : 1. 

(ii) , 17 to 2j% ; or allowing for rounding, 8 : 1. 

(iii) , 76 to 9f ; or allowing for rounding, 8 : I. 

„ (4) Wiiayat to Hindustan (i), 4000 to 500 ; or 8 : 1. 

(ii), 3200 to 400 ; or 8 : 1. 
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Passage (6) WiI4yat to Hindfist&n, 880 to 125 ; or 7 : 1 nearly. 

„ (7) lr4n to Hindustan, 60 to 6 ; or 10 : 1. 

„ (9) Khurasan to Hindhstan, 80 to 10 ; or 8 : 1. 

It is obvious that Jahangir usually multiplied by 8, whatever the Indian units might 
be. In one case (6), he must have multiplied accidentally by 7 instead of 8, for the names 
of the units are the same as in (4), where the factor 8 is used. The only other abnormality is 
the factor 10 in (7). This may possibly be intentional, since Ir&n is mentioned once only, but 
one can picture Jahangir muttering as he wrote : “ I drank six sets Hindust&ni ; multiplied by 
8, that makes more than a maund of Irfin, call it 1^.” 

If this factor 8 was properly applicable to the Akbari maund, then the foreign maunds 
were just tmder 7 lb. I know of no such unit prevailing widely over the counlaies named ; 
the nearest to it is the local maimd of Tabriz, which weighed 6^ lb. (Letten Received, v. 248), 
and this should be multiplied by 9, not 8. On the other hand, the traditional unit in the 
countries named was certainly the Arab 2-rti2 maund, which in this region was slightly less 
than two pounds. One-eighth of 15 ib., the maund of Hind, is IJ lb., giving a ritf very dose 
to the ordinary value. 

Jahkngir’s figures then, when taken together, can be interpreted as follows, but, so far 
as I can see, in no other way. He wrote down whatever Indian weight was given to him, 
calling it usually ‘ Indian ’ ; he multiplied by 8 and rounded to get the foreign equivalent 
(though he once used the factor 7 by mistake), and his name for the foreign equivalent varied 
at difierent periods. Even apart from this interpretation, it is certain that he knew of an 
Indian maund approximately 8 times the weight of the Arab maund, and thus equivalent to 
Babur’s maund ; and this ‘ maund of Hind ’ was probably used in certain departments of the 
Palace. If we accept Professor Hodivala’s emendation of the text of Gulbadan Begam, we 
have another reference to the same unit ; but even if we reject that suggestion, the evidence 
for such a maund seems to be adequate. 

Two other references to a ‘ HindustHni ’ unit are contained in that portion of the 
Aldxuii which describes the extreme north of India, and the mountainous country to the 
north-west. In these regions the commonest unit of weight was not called a maund j the 
name used was ‘ donkey-load ’ (kharwar), a fact which has a definite bearing on the sugges- 
tion made in an earlier section that customary units originated in some feature of packing 
and transport, for there can be no question that a unit called donkey-load originated in 
this way. In Kashmir (i. 570), the donkey-load was “ 3 maunds and 8 sers Akbarsbahi 
the last word leaves no room for doubt that the compiler here meant the Akbari maund, so 
that in this region the unit was 176 lb., a heavy load for a mountain donkey, but not incmi- 
sistent with the meaning of the name. 

In the district of Qandahar (i. 586) the donkey-load was “40 maunds of Qandah&r and 
10 maunds of Hindustan.” This latter unit cannot, I think, be the Akbari, for a donkey- 
load of anything like 550 lb. is out of the question. We have the fact that one Hindustdni 
was equal to 4 Qandah5ri maunds. In Garmsir (i. 588), 50 Garmsiri maunds were equal to 
20 Qandah&ri ; and the ‘ donkey-load ’ was 100 maimds, equal to 10 maunds of Hindust&n. 
H this Hindflist&ni maund is taken at about 15 lb. the donkey-load in both Qandahar and 
Garmsir was about 150 lb., quite a probable figure for this region : the Qandahilr maund was 
double the 2-TiA maund ; and the Garmsir maund was slightly smaller than the usual 2-ritl 
maund. I have found no other passages throwing light on these two Afghan maunds, but it 
would appear that the compiler of this portion of the Ain-i Akbari understood ‘ Hindfistdni ’ 
in the sense already deduced ; and the 15 lb. maund must be accepted as a facb-not, so 
far as I know, recorded in wholesale commerce, but recognised in the Palace and also in 
administrative circles. 


{To be continued.) 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA. 

By M. D. RAGhaVAKT, B.A., DA. (Oxoif.), P.B.A.I., Peksonai. Assistant to the StrPEurNTENTJENT, 

GOVEaNMENT MUSEOM, MADBAS. 

Thb folk songs characteristic of North Malabar are the veil known Tach&li Pdttu,^ which 
take their name from the first songs singing the exploits of Tachdfi Odenan, the Robin Hood 
of Malabar, whose adventures are still the favourite theme of the masses, and are sung 
with much enthusiasm. All pi^ular songs similar in treatment have since been known as 
Tachdti Pdttu. 

These songs are also known as Vadlakkan Pdttu or the Songs of North Kerala. They 
correspond to the ballads of English literature singing the praises of national heroes, throwing 
a flood of light on the customs, manners and institutions of the peoples of the time. The 
song narrated here describes a family dispute in high life, incidentally singing the prowess 
and valour of Valia Ardmar Chekavar. 


The old Kaimdl^ of Kurungattidem® in PrajapatinM in his sixty-fourth year, sick 
of domestic worries resolves to set out on a pilgrimage. Putting on the robes of a 


sannydsi he calls his nephew Umkkon&r, t 
conduct the household affairs. Similarly 
addresses him : — • 

Onnindu kSlkenam Unichandrdre* 
Ninnal TammiluUa mupilama 
Atukondu ninnal pinaimarutu 
Anmakkalonnum enikillallo 
Penmakkal rande enikatuliu 
Marumakkal randu per nihnalum 
Nlnnalku pudavayum murichittiUa 
Ninnalku karuti irikunnu nfin 
Avarku karivan mutalundallo 

Avareninnalum orikkarutu 
Melurum kinirum randuvidu 
Kiruridattil Upikkdn&rum 
Meliiridattil Unichandrdrum 
Annine ninnal irunnukoUu 
Vmidum vidhattil karinnukoI|u 
Parayendatokke parannu nanum 


nd handing over the keys to him, charges him to 
he summons his other nephew Unichand^r and 

Just listen Unichandior. 

The question of seniority® between you two. 
Do not be quarrelling on that account. 

Sons have I none ; 

Only daughters two have I. 

You two are my nephews, 

And you have not had pudamuri'' yet. 

I have reserved them for you. 

For their livelihood, wealth and property they 
have ; 

You should not divorce them. 

Melur and Kirur are my two houses ; 

Unikkonflr in Kirur house. 

And Unichandror in Melur. 

Thus shall you live. 

Make yourself happy. 

I have said all 1 have to say. 


1 Cf. P. Govinda Pillai, History of the Malayalam language and lAierature, vol. I, pp. 104 to 109. 

* A chief. Duarte Barbosa records (Hak. Soc. edn., vol. II, p. 13) that during the thirteen days follow, 
ing the death of the Zamorin of Calicut, the Kaimal governed the kingdian. 

3 Though these places c^uinot be exactly identified, there is no doubt th^ are idi in KurvunbranM 
tcdutc in North Malabar. 

* For the sske of uniformity and scientific accuracy, Grierson’s system of transliteration has been 
uniformly adopted. The transliteration of cotain words will thus be observed to be different from the 
transliteration ordinarily adopted. 

5 The question as to who is the elder, and who should succeed the old man as the Kmmdl. 

* The principal form of marriage among the Nhyats, the essential port of which is the gift of doth by 
the bridegroom to the bride. The insight this gives into the matriarchal organisation of the NJyar societv 
in these early days is remarkable — society being at once matrilineal and matrilocal. 
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Paninirum tanneyTim pdosiinnundu Rose water is sprayed over, 

Viv&Uppattil potinnu ketfi And the body is covered with costly silk, 

AmmS,vane tanne ituttavarmn And carried 

Chotalayil tanne vekkunnundu And placed upon the pyre. 

Atutane kanunnu mahijanahhal All the men assembled witness this 

Ennayum neyyum orichchavar And pour oil and ghi over the pyre, 

Chotalayum katti erinnupdyi Which is set on fire and is well burnt. 

Annatte karmam karichavarum Thus performing the ceremonies of the day, 

Vannajanahnal Mahajanaiiiiai The men assembled 

Okkeyum tanne pirinnupbyi All disperse. 

Unikkonai; exhorts Unichandror that they must perform the obsequies with befitting 
pomp, and all friends and relations are accordingly informed of the date of the seventh day 
ceremony. On that day men assemble from all parts, and the ceremonies begin with the 
rites at the cremation ground. Unikkbn^r begins to colleot the bones, when Unichand^S 
claims precedence on grounds of seniority, and a quarrel soon develops. No settlement of 
the dispute being in sight, the elders decide to consult the mothers, who on being called 
are unable to solve the question, saying that as they were in the throes of labour they 
had no recollection as to who was bom first. The midwife is then sent for, and she 
deposes that Unikk&n8.r was born at night and Unichandror the next morning. The latter not 
being prepared to accept this verdict, the bitterness increases. A compromise is, however, 
arrived at to enable the rites to be proceeded with, and the ceremonies of the sixteenth 
day are also performed peacefully, both exercising equal privileges. The ceremonies, how- 
ever, by no means ended the strife, which was carried on with great malice by Uniohan^nr. 
As an instance of the ridiculous extent to which Unichandrbr carried the feud, is mentioned 
his prevailing on a fisherman of the place to send as a gift of fish to Upikkon&r, the fins, 
entrails, head and tail of a fish made up into a bundle. Unikkbnflv’s mother, glad at the 
gift of fish, takes a vessel and the fish knife and unties the bundle, when she is shocked to 
see the contents. She calls her son and rebukes him. The latter at once runs to the fisherman 
and belabours him for his wanton msult. The wife of the fisherman hastens to Unichandrbr 
and begs for protection. Unichandror rallies his men and goes to fight against Unikkdnar. 
Both sides lose heavily, and the matter reaches the ears of the ndduv^ri and diSavdri, who 
appear on the scene. Unable to effect a reconciliation, the naduvari pronounces that a settle- 
ment being impossible, the decision will be left to the judgment of God, and accordingly 
declares that a packet of gold and a packet of silver will be kept on the threshold of the temple 
of Trippankkotappen, and whoever goes blindfold and takes the gold packet will rule as the 
elder and whoever gets the sUver packet will be the younger. When everything is ready, 
Unichandror rushes and takes one of the packets which turns out to be silver. Mortified 
at this, be ascribes his discomfiture to the partiality of the god, saying that whether he got 
the silver or the gold packet he is the elder. Failing in this the ndduvdr* awards the final 
verdict, that the dispute shall be fought out at anonjom,!* and directs each party to collect 
combatants to fight for their cause : — 

Aallanga chekavaryi* tedikko|vin Be on the look out for competent cMkavars. 
Angampitichchu jeyikkunndrkku Whoever wins in the ahgam or fight 

Annette muppatum vanirikkam He shall rule as the elder. 

{To be continued.) 


13 Akgam ‘6ght,’ ‘battle,' ‘duel,’ ‘challenge.’ Duel as the ordeal for NAyars a roval nrivi 
aZ combatant had to pay ; sometimes fought by hired champions. (Gundert : A Mala^alam 

, , lonory, p. 7.) The fight which is the subject of this story is of the latter type as it is foueht 

by campions engaged by either party. The angam is further deseribS below. ^ 

Malayaiam cWfcow, sSvam, aioakam. ‘service,’ chiefly about the kine’s 
son (one of the llavar caste). [Gundert, p. 388.] s per- 
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LALLA-VAKYANI. 

{The. Wise Sayings of Lai Ded.) 

By Pandit AN AND KOUL, Sbinagab, Kashmib. 
{Continued from vol. LX, p. 193.) 

11 . 


Leka ta thuka pHh sheri hltsam ; 

Nindd sapanim pat bronth tdni. 

Lai dias kal zdh no tshenim ; 

Ada yeli sapanis vipihey kydh ? 

I received abuse and spittle on my head ; 

I was defamed from past to present. 

I am LallS, ; desire never got torn away from me, 

When I became [perfect] what could then be contained in me ? (i.e., nothing could 
then produce any effect on me). 

12 . 


Lolaki vmkhala waling pishim ; 

Kukal tsajim tah ruzas rasa. 

Buzum ta zdjim pdnas taashim, 

Kava zdna tarn sati mara kina lasa 1 
Buy nd muyas, ta buy nd mara 

Yili achiv dtahit katMv buzit kehh bhdva. 

I ground my heart in the mortar of love ; 

Evil desire left me and I remained calm. 

I parched and burned it (i.e., the heart) [and] tasted it myself ; 

How can I know whether I shall live or die by it ? 

I did not die, and I will not die 

When I reveal anything of what I heard by [my] ears and saw with [my] eyes. 
Really, Lall^’s Words have rendered her immortal ! 

13. 


Mandachi hdhkal kar tsh^lm 1 
Ylli hldun, gelun, asun prdva. 

’Aruk jdma karsana dazem ? — 

Yeli andrim khdryuk rozem wdra. 

Rut ta kruth soruy pazem, 

Kanan na bozun achin na bhdva. 

Oruk dapun ylli wunda timzSm, 

Ratandip prazalem warzana wdva. 

When will the chain of my bashfulness break ? 

When I shall bear reproaches, gibes [and] jeers. 

When will the garment of my bashfulness bum 1 
When my inner nag (i.e., mind) will remain quiet. 

All good and bad may befall me. 

The ears not to hear [and] eyes not to see. 

When the call of that side (i.e., God) will be heard in my mind, 
My lamp will bum by not exposing it to the wind. 
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14. 

Mithyd, kapat, asal trovum — 

Manas kurum suy opadesh. 

Zanas andar keval zonum ; 

Annas khenas kus chum dish. 

I gave up falsehood, deceit [and] untruth — 

The same doctrine I taught my mind. 

Of mankind I knew Him alone ; 

What hatred [then] have I in eating the food ? (i.e., none). 

15. 

Oriiay akuy akshar purum, 

Suy, ha mdli, rutum wundas manz ; 

Suy, ha mdli, kanth pHh gurum ta tsunim, 

Asas sds ta sapanis sun. 

I read one single word, Om, 

The same, O father, I grasped in mind ; 

The same, O father, I forged and shaped upon a stone, 

I was ashes and became gold. 

16. 

Pariim polum ; apuruy purum, 

Kesari wana wolum ralit shdl ; 

Paras prunum ta pdnas polum, 

Ada gom ma‘lum ta zinim hdl. 

I acted up to what I read ; I read (i.e., was revealed to me) what was unread ; 

I brought down the lion (i.e., mind) from the forest (i.e., worldly temptations) 
subdued [like] a jackal. 

I preached to others and practised myself, 

Then I became aware and won the polo ball (i.e., achieved success). 

17. 

Parun sulab pdlun durlab. 

Sahaz gdrun sukshm ta kruth. 

Abhydsaki ghaniray ; shdstr muthum, 

Tsetan Anand niscey gom. 

Reading is easy [but] acting up to it is difficult. 

To search out the Real and True (i.e., God) is subtle and difficult. 

T forgot the scriptures ; by excessive practice. 

The Living Bliss (i.e., God) became assured to me. 

18. 

Sahanaki sali la yudway mal kdsak, 

Asak aina khuta prazlavmn shina khuta prun. 

Pdnay marak pdnay lasak ; 

Ldgak un, zor, kol ta run. 

Shivas satin yeli kathan rasak. 

Shiv chuk pdnay thav pritshun. 

If thou dispelleth dirt by the water of sufiering, 

Thou Shalt be more glittering than a mirror [and] fairer than snow. 

At thy will thou wilt die ; at thy will thou wilt live ; 

Thou wilt pretend to be blind, deaf, dumb and limbless. 

When thou wilt revel in talk with Siva, 

Thou art thyself Siva ; stop inquiring. 
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19, 

Shuhyuk maiddn kudum pdnaa ; 

Me Lali ruzam na budh na Jtoeh. 

Bhediy sapania pdnay pdnaa ; 

Ada kami gili phvl Lali pampoah. 

I traversed a wilderness of void alone ; 

I, Lall&, had neither intellect nor sense, 

I myself became acquainted with Self ; 

Then from what a clay did the lotus bloom for LalJ& (Le., then what a trans- 
formation for the best occurred to LallA). 

p 

20 , 

Shiahiraa vmth hia ratey ? 

Kzia bokey ratey wdw I 
Fua pdhta yindrey tallit taetey, 

8uy ratey ghatey ran. 

Who can catch water dripping from the roof during a hard frost { 

Who can catch wind with the hand ? 

One who can pound hard the five senses (i.e., subdue them), 

That one can catch the sun in darkness (i.e., can realize God). 

21 . 

Shw dvay fhali thali rozdn ; 

Mo z&n Hindu ta Mnaaknctn. 

Truk ay chuk ta pdn panun parzandv. 

Soy chay Sdhibaa aati zdniy zdn, 

Siva pervades every place ; 

Do not differentiate between Hindu and Musalmfin (i.e., be not a bigot). 

K thou art intelligent, recognise thine own self. 

That is the true acquaintance with God, 

22 . 

Shiva, Shiva, kardn Shiv no toahey ; 

Gev kandi zcdak manaa Suh daey, 

OSv din dehaa, deh dur daey ; 

Oev nay dehaa dik, di vxiri kahaey. 

Siva will not be pleased by thy muttering “ 6iva, Siva ! 

Like clarified butter thou shalt glisten if He be in thy mind. 

Give clarified butter to thine own body, [then] thy body will become strong ; 

K tbou wilt not give clarified butter to thine own body, better give it to some 
one else. 


23. 

Tala chuy zyua lay pUha chuk natadn ; 

Wania mdli man kyetha patadn chuy, 

Soruy aumbrith yeti chuy mviadn ; 

Wania mdli ann kyetha rotadn chuy. 

Beneath thee is a pit over which thou art dancing ; 

Tell me, 0 father, how thy mind trusts it. 
Ever3d;hmg amassed remains behind here ; 

Tell me, O father, how food agreeth with thee. 
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24. 

Tam mana gayes bu tas kuny ; 

Buzum satic ghanta tvazdn ; 

Tat jdyi dkdrandy dhdran ratam ; 

Akdsh ta prakdeh kurum garah. 

I turned towards Him with body and mind ; 

I heard the bell of truth ringing ; 

I held meditation with firmness on that spot ; 

I tealized the sky and the light.* 

25. 

Tembara p^as kava no tsdjin 1 
Mas ras kava ohondjin gos 1 
Shdnten hanz kriy tola mola wdjin 
Andrim givdh yeli nSbar pyos. 

A spark fell on him ; why could he not bear it ? 

Why did wine-juice go down his throat ? 

He depreciated the weight and value of the practice of the saints 
Since his inner radiance gleamed forth.* 

26. 

Tim chi m manaah, tim ckiy Riahiy, 

Yiman deh manah nishi gav. 

Badit ta budit bydk kydh rachiy ? 

Phutimatis bdnas piyi gev. 

They are not human beings, they are saints, 

By whose mind the body has been forgotten. 

What ! will a stranger support thee after growing up and getting old ! 

Clarified butter shall spill out from thy broken pot. 

27, 

Tyth mudur toy myuth zdhr : 

Yes yuth tshanuk jatanbhav ; 

Yami yath karay kcd ta qahr, 

Suh tath shahr todtii pSv. 

Bitter (i.e., control of senses) is sweet ; sweet (i.e., gratification of senses) is poison : 
Exertion of whatsoever nature fell to one’s lot (i.e., it fell to one’s choice to 
decide between the two) ; 

Whoever desired and persevered [to reach a certain city]. 

He did reach that city. 


4 A Yogi hears a sound in the interior of his body when the exercise of prdndy4ma has loosened the 
brahma-granthi, or knot of Brahma, in the andhata circle, and then he, through the void of his own internal 
universe, obtains a glimpse of the Supreme Light. 

•5 Saints walking in higher spheres remain in communion with God. In their eyes every action tending 
to personal worldly aggrandizement sullies the true love of God. They, therefore, look with disfavour 
towards those who work miracles. This Saying was regretfully quoted by RUpa Bhawflni in her childhood 
when she saw the saint Ri^hi Pir performing miracles. 
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INDIA IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Journal Asiatigue. — ^In the July-September 1930 
issue of this journal (tome CCXVII, pp. 135-36) 
there is an interesiing note by M. Robert Easy 
on ‘ An Eclipse in the Time of ASoka.’ In the 
Si-yu-ki Bsuan-tsang has told us that ASoka 
eiqiressed to Upagupta his desire that the relics 
of the Buddha should be deposited in the 84,000 
atHpas throughout Jambudvipa at the same moment. 
According to Beal’s translation, Upagupta said : 
“ Command the genii to go each to his appointed 
place and regard the sun. When the sun becomes 
obscured and its shape as if a hand covered it, 
then is the time : drop the relics into the st&paa. 
The king having received these instructions, gave 
orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
pointed day.” M. Fazy points out that, according 
to Oppolzer’s Kanon der PinstemUse (1887), there 
was an eclipse of the sun on 4 May 248 B.c., which, 
according to information supplied him by M. Raoul 
Gautier, Director of the Observatory, Geneva, 
would be visible as a total eclipse in the valley 
of the Ganges from 3 to 4 p.m. that day. M. Fazy 
remarks that Hsuan-tsang's story might have been 
based on oral tradition current in Magadha, or 
possibly on recorded tradition, which may yet be 
rediscovered from Hindu or, more probably, Chinese 
sources. He adds that there is no a priori ground 
for holding that it was impossible for a learned 
Hindu of the third century B.C. to predict an eclipse. 
If this be admitted, the tradition recorded by 
Hsuan-tsang may have been foimded on fact. 
The correspondence between the tradition narrated 
by the Chinese pilgrim and the fact of an eclipse, 
v'isible at P&^iputra, having taken place in the 
year 248 b.c. may, as M. Fazy notes, not only 
furnish confirmation of the tradition, but also 
help to determine the approximate date of ASoka’s 
conversion to Buddhism and his solemn pilgrimage 
to the spots most sacred to the memory of the 
great teacher, which must have taken place before 
the erection of the stupas and the deposit of the 
relics. It will be remembered that Vincent Smith 
assigns the pilgrimage to the year 249 b.c. {E.H.I., 
4th ed., p. 167.) 

Bivista degli Studi Orientali. — In vol. XH (1930) 
fasc. IV, pp. 408-27, will be found two interesting 
notes by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci on Indian subjects, 
viz. (1) the Purdnapaftcalaksatia, and (2) Traces 
of Lunar Cult in India. 

In (1) the author emphasizes the importance 
of having critically edited editions prepared of 
the individual Purfinas before we can hope to 
have a critical and definite text of the pdicalaksa^ 
or of any other part of the Puranas. The dis- 
cussion leculs him on to certain related topics, 
e.g., the correspondence between the names in 
lists of countries and kings in the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations of the Buddhist literature 


with those found in the Pur&uas and epics, which 
he deals with at some length, and the meaning 
of the term pratisarga, which recurs as one of the 
subjects treated of in the Purfiua. Pargiter (Anc. 
In. Historical Tradition, p. 36) expressed the sense 
of pratisarga by ‘ dissolution and re-creation.’ 
Prof. Tucci gives reasons for rejecting the sense 
of ‘ dissolution ’ and nnderstanding it to mean 
‘ further creation ’ or ‘ re-creation.’ 

(2) While sun worship was widely spread in 
India, it does not appear that the moon was ever 
raised to the rank of an independent divinity, 
or that it ever had its own temples and its own 
devotees. Prof. Tucci points out that there is, 
however, a alight trace of connexion between 
the moon and female divinities, e.g,, in the case 
of Devi in her forms of Durg&, K91i, etc., and 
especially in that of TripurasundarL He adduces 
some interesting arguments that go to show that 
in one of her aspects the cult of Devi had continued 
and assimilated ancient hinar cults, for example, 
in the regulation of the different forms of, and 
times for, the pUjd strictly, according to the tWiis, 
or lunar days. According to the Saubhdgya- 
bhdskora of Bhdskara R&ya, the pujd to Tripura 
must commence with the first day of the new moon 
and Ishst throughout the fifteen days of the dukla 
pakga, ending on the full-moon day. It requires 
the presence of 16 Brfihmaos, each of whom re- 
presents a tithi or one of the kalds or 16 aspects 
of the goddess in her form of Nityfi$odasi (nrTri- 
purasundari), and each of whom is invoked with a 
mantra that varies according to the tithi he is 
supposed to represent, in other words each receives 
a name equivalent to that of the goddess cor- 
responding to a certain tithi. This particular 
form of Tripurasundari pujd performed with 
Brahmai;>s, Prof. Tucci suggests, probably does 
not represent the most ancient iom of the cult, 
being due perhaps to the ever increasing importance 
which the Brahmaqs arrogated ; possibly also it was 
devised to evade accusations made by followers of 
other schools against a different, but certainly old- 
er, ceremonial in the cult of the goddess. It caxmot, 
therefore, be asserted that the pujd with Brahmaris 
excluded or supplanted the original Kumdri-pujd, 
the existence of which is well documented. Signor 
Tucci next draws attention to the Budraydmala 
and Brhannila tantras, wherein is described the 
Kumdri-pujd, that is, pujd to a girl supposed to 
symbolize the goddess, which plays so large a 
part in the Tfintric ceremonial of the Sakta school. 
This pdjd should be spread uniformly over the 
15 days of the Sukla paksa, beginning on the 
new-moon day and ending with the full-moon. 
Instead of the 16 Brfihmans enjoined in the ritual 
described by Bhaskara Raya, there are 16 kamdris, 
who represent the 16 tithis and the 16 aspects of 
the goddesa. Moreovw, the 16 kitmdrU must be 
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worshipped viddhihhedena, i.e., in order of their 
age (‘ growth,’ or ‘ augmentation ’ ), or, in other 
words, in the order of the holds of the crescent 
moon : and so on. This pujd with the 16 Brahmaps 
and the 16 maidens, occupying the period of the 
sukla pahsa or crescent moon, is the more im- 
portant in that it has its counterpart in the well 
known ceremonies connected with divinities re- 
presenting periodic forces and destined to promote 
increase and development. 

Prof. Tucci goes on to discuss the system of 
computation by fours and multiples of four, of 
which so many examples are to be foimd in the 
ritualistic and mystic literature of the Tantras, 
and whether 4 or 16 is the basic number underlying 
the system. If computation by 16 be connected 
with lunar elements, then the basic number can- 
not be 4. He points out that classification by 
fours is widely attested in the literature of the 
Vedas and Brdhma^as, and that it seems to have 
been the more common in the beginning. Con- 
sidering that a base number is generally derived 
from some concrete object or objects which visibly 
present it, he hazards the suggestion that a base 
of 4 might have been adopted from the four feet 
of the cow or ox. While agreeing that the basic 
number is more likely to have been 4 than 16, we 
feel that its use goes farther back than the times 
when the cow or ox assumed such importance. 
We might draw attention perhaps in this connexion 
to the combinations of four so frequently notice- 
able on the seals and inscriptions fotmd at ancient 
sites in the Indus basin and in Elam, and in the 
ornamentation of some of the oldest pottery. It 
is remarkable, it may be added, to what an extent 
counting by four (the gavdd) is still followed among 
the rural and illiterate folk of northern India. 

Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1931. 
— This number starts with a paper by Pandit B. 
M. Eeu on a sanad granted by Shah ‘Alam II 
to MahSraja Bijay Singh of M&rwaf, from which 
it would appear that the village of Baisina, where 
Mew Delhi has now been built, was for long in the 
I^'ossesslon of the MahAr&jas of Jodhpur as jdgir. 
Mr. E. H. Johnston contributes a series of useful 
and suggestive notes on a number of PaU words, 
the meanings of which have been regarded as 
doubtful, or which have been misunderstood 
hitherto. M. Fabri of Leyden, in two brief 
‘ Notes on Indian Head-dress,’ emphasizes the 
importance of studying costume and fashions in 
head-dress, etc., and indicates by certain examples 
how an examination of these details may assist 
in dating sculpture. He proposes to pursue this 
subject in a subsequent discussion of the coiffures 
represented on some frescoes at Ajanta. 

M. Jean Przyluski, in one of his fascinating 
etymological papers entitled ‘ Varuua, god of the 
sea and the sky,’ proposes to derive the name 
\ arupa from a Palaeo-Asiatic root bar. enlarged 
in the Austro-Asiaiic languages to baru, capable 


of meaning ‘ aea,’ etc., with the addition ot a sruffix 
-no (as in the case of patana, ‘city,’ dealt with 
by him in a previous paper in Rocznik Orjentalis- 
tyczny, V, 174 f.). He further shows how the word 
may be equated with the Hittite aruna, ‘ sea,’ 
and the god Aruna, who, in the treaty between 
the Hittite and Mitanni kings found at Boghazkoi, 
occupies the place of Varuija. Incidentally M. 
Przyluski regards the first part of the name Bba- 
rukaccha, one of the ancient names of Broach, 
as having the same origin. If this be so, perhaps 
the legend associating it with Bhrgu may merit 
further investigation. (Did the Bhargavas, who 
are so widely associated with this region, come 
from over sea ?) 

Dr. C. O- Blagden presents a translation of a 
valuable little grammatical sketch of the Ple-T6mer 
dialect of Sakai, spoken in the interior of the Malay 
peninsula; and Mr. Baghu Vira discusses the lost 
phonetic sAtras of Papini, seeking to establish, 
by a comparison of the Sih^d discovered by 
Svami Dayananda in 1879 with Candragomin’s 
Varna-sdtras, that the latter were based upon the 
iSiksd. 

Readers of the I.A. will perhaps be most in- 
terested at the present time in perusing two other 
short notes, the one by Prof. 8. Langdon on ‘ A 
New Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins,’ 
and the other by Prof. Pran Nath of the Hindu 
University, Benares, on ‘The Script of the Indus 
Valley Seals.’ Prof. Langdon prints a photograph 
of a seal recently found at Hursagkalamma, Kish, 
dating from about 2890 b.c., in all respects similar 
to the seals discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, and raises the questions whether the Sumerians 
are not really the Indus Volley people themselves, 
or whether the painted ware civilization came from 
India and found the Sumerian people in the land. 
Prof. Pran Nath, who has been making a close 
study of the seals found in the Ftmjkb and Sind, 
has been led to the conclusion that what have 
hitherto been regarded as pictographs or ideographs 
are in fact letters or characters (aksaras) closely 
connected with the Br&hmi characters, which 
were probably evolved from them. He publishc.s 
a very tentative ‘ Key ’ to the script on the seals, 
and some selected inscriptions with his proposed 
decipherment in Devan&gari characters beneath. 
We understand that he proposes, in view of further 
researches, to publish shortly an amended and 
amplified table, which will be awaited with the 
greatest interest. He was induced to publish 
Itts suggestions at this early stage of his work, 
he tells us, by the hope that they may stimulate 
other scholars to follow up the clues offered and 
so lead eventually to the complete decipherment 
of the seals. ’ We hope that a ready response 
will be given to this appeal. Dr. Pran Nath’s 
suggestions open up a wide vista, and if he has 
caught the right trail, and this con be followed up 
by experts in Sumerian, Iranian and Sanskrit lore. 
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a now epoch may bo started in the history of Oriontal 
research. 

Archie Orientalni (Journal of the Czechoslovak 
Oriental Institute, Prague), voL 11 (1930-31). — 
In continuation of his shorter Sinhalese studies 
on demon worship and the seven-step ritual in 
Ceylon, which appeared in vol. I, Dr. O. Pertold 
publishes in parts 1, 2 and 3 of this volume a 
monc^raph on ‘ The Ceremonial Dances of the 
Sinhalese : an Inquiry into the Sinhalese Folk- 
Religion,’ illustrated by numerous plates and 
figures in the text, noostly showing the different 
forms of masks used at these ceremonies. The 
paper is the result not only of personal inquiry 
during visits to Ceylon, but also of research in 
libruies where relevant literature could be found. 
Dr. Pertold has collected and classified all the 
material he could find, and has attempted to 
reconstruct the form of such ceremonies as have 


become obsolete. The subject has been treated 
in four parts, viz. (1) the non-masked dancing 
ceremonies (including those of the Vaddas ; (2) the 
masks, their fabric, types and use ; (3) the Icviam- 
natima, festive dance, or mask ceremony ; and 
(4) the ydkun-natima, ceremonial demon dance, 
now generally performed with the object of curing 
diseases supposed to be caused by yakds. Then 
follow the author’s conclusions. The details are 
too many to be even summarized here ; suMce it 
to say that this valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of observances rooted in the dim past 
will appeal not only to students of Sinhalese and 
V4dda folklore, but also to a wider circle of readers ; 
and the Indian student in particular will be struck 
by many parallels to practices and ceremonies 
followed in India and Tibet. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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Kafilsnsba and Kawlksuaba of Obissa. 
(A note of criticism on tho late Mr. R. D. Baner- 
ji’s article entitled “The Empire of Orissa,’’ 
published supra, voL LVH, p. 235 f., and vol. 
LVin, pp. 28 f. and 61 f.) 

By SBI LAKSBaOJfABATAN Hakichandan Jaoadbb, 
Raja Bahadur of Tekkali. 

Some historians take tho Orissa kings B^pllendra 
and KapileSvata to be one and the same ; but 
this is a mistake; they were two different kings, 
Kapiladeva, who reined in 1435 A.D., is Kapile4vara. 
but not Kapilendra. Up to date about twenty 
inscriptions of Kapilefivara have been discovered, 
of which thirteen are at Mukhalingam (Ganjam 
dist.) and the rest are at Puri, Simhachallam 
(Vizagapatam diet.) and other places. In all 
these inscriptions we find the name of Kapilefivara. 
If I were to go into tho details of all the inscrip- 
tions this note would bo utmecessarily lengthened ; 
so I shall deal with them as briefly as possible. 
The following anka and ^aka years are mentioirod ; — 

TZTI* T§TX> tItSi t!?*’ tItT> jifT' vliT* 

yffr’ tISs* Tsizi ®te.^ 

The above figures ore the reigning ahka ond 
Saka years found in the inscriptions, of which 


-the numerators are anka and the denominators 
are ^aka years. To show that we find Kapilesvara 
named in the inscriptions, I give below quotations 
from some of the inscriptions found at different 
places. 

Prff 3.nnrf4 i i{^ ^nnfrr 

tid'd r^Mtuivai 

vt ’wnf 

mu 5^rrf.* 

•wi *??nrai mqpr 




t Tira South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, No. 101. 
Ibid., vol. V, R. A., No. 317. 


Mukur Magazine, vol. Xll, parts 2 and 3. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. Ul, parts 2, 3 and 4. 
South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, R. A, No. 313. 

Sri Kurman Rock Inscription, as read by me. 

Mukur, vol. XII, parts 2 and 3. 

South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, R. A., No, 284. 

Tif®> tSIx Mukur, vol. Xll, parts 2 and 3. 
yjj,, Mukur, vol. XII, parts 2 and 3. 

2 Sri^ilam inscription. 

3 Jounud oj the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. in, parts 2, 3 and 4. 

4 Anantavarma copper-plate grant published in the Andhra Patrika Sanchika. 

6 South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, No. 100. ® Ibid., No. 101. 
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»r5prf& Hfnmrj’— 

“ HTTift !Htn < i i rq i^‘qw »rfiTr3iT|^f^^- 
H^WTHT >211^ ''— fmrn.® 

IHIPI ilfT- 

11511 jF( nr»r!m>mTf% \< " 2wn^.® 

3n?*t^ g 4i ! 0»i 

In many inscriptions, Kapiladeva of the solar 
race is named Kapile^vara. We do not find the 
name Kapilendra in any of the corresponding 
inscriptions. 

In such cose I cannot anderstand how the learned 
Professor R. D. Banerji , in his article on the Empire 
of Orissa, took Kapilendra and Kapilesvara to 
be one and the same. Can evidence be cited 
from contemporary inscriptions to prove that 
Kapilsdeva of the solar race is also called 
Kapilendra f 

About 120 years previous to the reign of Kapi- 
lesvara of the solar race, there was a king of the 
Gafiga dynasty by name Kapilendra. He was 
the eldest son of the Orissan king Langula Nara- 
simhadeva. As to this many quotations and facte 
have been supi^ied by my friend Mr. Gopatxmdhn 
Bidyabhushan, who has dealt with the sabject- 
minutely in the Oriya Journal, SfmumtyuprMta, 
vol. II, part 4. So I refrain from going into 
details. I have given a detailed histrwy of KapileS- 
war in my Andhra University Extension lecture on 
' Kapileswar Deb,” which is published in the Oria 
Magazine, Sahakar, vol. XI. Parts 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
Can it be justifiable to disbelieve these numerous 
historical facts 7 The learned professor says that Ka- 
pileSvaradeva reigned in 1435-1470 AJ). A famous 
scholar, Sarvajya Jagannath Narayan Deb, says in 
lus Palakddhydya (an authoritative work ) : — 

“5Tr% H»H 

From the above quotation, it is clear that the 
Orissa king Purushottamadeva reigned from 1388 
to 1425 S.S., or 1466 to 1503 a.d. This shows 
that the reign of KapileSv'ara had come to an end 
hy 1466 A.D. This may also be inferred from the 
inscriptions of the reign of Purushottamadeva, 


son of Kapilesvara, in which the following aMn 
and &lkn years are found, 
tJt», vifr (numerattars represent the onto years 
and the denmninators the SAka years). How 
could both KapileAv’(»a and his son Purushot- 
tamadeva reign together in the same years 7 If 
we fix 1388 B.S. as the first yetw of Puru^ottamo- 
deva’s reign, the anka years of Purushottamadeva 
will be found to fit in. I have gone throngh many 
of the ancient inscriptions in order to ascertam 
the ruling years of Kapilekvara and his son 
Pnroshottamadevra, and I am confidmt of 
the result. 

In Utkal, after the close the Ganga (fynasty, 
the Solar dynasty reigned. It is true that all 
the legitimate sons of Kapilendradeva (also called 
Kapileivaradeva), who reigned as emperor of 
Orissa from 1383 to 1386 A.i>., were expelled by 
their fath^. These sons, who were driven away, 
settled in distant places. If they had bemi the 
descendants of Kapileitvrara of the tuAetr race, they, 
too, would have bdonged to the S(4iw dynasty. 
Since, however, they were the sons (rf the Ganga 
empertM- Kapilendradeva (also called KapileA- 
varadeva) they were known as <rf the Ganga dy- 
nasty. There is on era known as Kapil&bda, which 
started from the time of the reign of KapileAvara 
of the solar race. At the current time, the Kapi- 
lAbda year is reckoned to be 494. This means 
that Kapiledvara of the srdar race ascended the 
throne 494 yews ago, i.e., in 1436-37 a.d. If 
wo cannot rely upon the madalapanji and the 
inscriptions and upon the early writers of oup 
Own country, it is not understood why we should 
regard the contents of the Burhdn-i-mct *(isir as 
infallible. 

Kapilendra had a son named Purushottamadeva ; 
Kapilefivara also had a son named Purushotta- 
madeva. As both had sons bearing the same 
name, as both sat upon the throne of Orissa, and 
as Kepila is common to both names, many his- 
torians have mistaken them for one and the same 
pereon. But Kapilendra was a monarch of the 
Ganga dj-nasty, while KapUeSvara was a king 
of the solar race, and there was, moreover, an 
interval of some hundred years between their 
reigns. They must, therefore, have been quite 
distinct. 


7 Vide Three Temples (in Bengali), by Gurudas Sirkar, B.C.S. 

’ I5id. 8 

^ ' Palm leaf manuscript. 

' * V As- See Peddapur inscription published in Thre, Temples, by Gurudas Sirkar. 
tAt> fill- South Iruiian Inscriptions, voh V, text. 

Ti4j. See Peddapur inscription, loc. cit. 
xlly. South Indian Inscriptions, vol. V, text. 
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ANCIENT SOAK-PITS AT CHETPUT. MADRAS. 

' By L. a. CAMMIADE.* 

On visiting the old and now exhausted brick fields at Chetput in the town of Madras, I 
noticed amidst broken tiles, rejected bricks and other refi^se of the kilns, a few fragments of 
pottery of um-burial types. A search showed that these fragments were to be found over 
an area of about ten acres, scattered at the bottom of the clay pits at a depth cf about 15 to 
20 feet below the present ground level. The occurrence of ancient pottery at such a depth 
was rather puzzling imtil further search showed that the fragments were derived from the 
bottom of sUted-up wells. About twenty or thirty of these wells seem to have existed 
within the excavated area. Many of them had been completely destroyed, their sites being 
traceable only by the scattered fragments of pottery. In about twelve cases, however, the 
last three or fom feet of the well-shaft had escaped destruction. 

These wells were 24 to 30 inches in diameter. Their walls were of pottery | inch thick, 
buUt up in sections about sixteen inches in height, flanged at the base and curved slightlv 
inward at the upper end. Wells of this type are not made nowadays in Southern India. 
Pottery rings are still occasionally used for wells, but these are more massive, being two 
inches thick and only six inches high, with wide flanges at top and bottom. In modem 
ring-wells the sections rest one over the other, while in the elder pottery wells the sections 
are loosely socketed. The segments of the old wells differ moreover from the rings of 
modem pottery wells in having two opposite pairs of eyelets, which seem to have been 
intended for ropes to lower the segments into pasition. 

The old well segments were made of coarse clay mixed with chaff, the outer sides being 
plastered thickly with straw while the clay was still soft. The wells were sunk through the 
bed of brick clay into a subjacent bed of water-bearing sand. It was, therefore, not possible 
to clear them out completely owing to the inrush of water. In both the wells I was able to 
examine in detail there was about four feet of broken pottery mixed with bones. Among the 
pottery were fragments of large broad-mouthed pots of the usual um types, and fragments 
of shallow oval or coffin-shaped troughs, about 24 to 30 inches in length,' besides quanti- 
ties of lesser pottery and numerous fragments of broken well-rings. The fragments of the 
larger pottery recovered from the wells showed that they were derived from at least twelve 
different vessels having a mouth diameter ranging from H to 19 inches. There were also 
fragments of eight or ten still larger and more massive vessels with a rim diameter ranging 
from 22 to 32 inches, and also fragments of a large necked pot of imusual type about thirty 
inches in diameter, square-shouldered and with a vertical neck. Of the trough-shaped pot- 
tery, an almost complete specimen 24' X 10' X 5' was found in one of the wells resting above 
th3 other pottery. Most of the smaller pots had globose bodies with narrow, vertical rimless 
necks. Pots of this type could not have been used for drawing water and must have been 
thrown in. Some of the vessels have six holes pierced at the base of their necks for suspension. 
Rimless bowl types were also frequent as well as fragments of shallow saucer-shaped vessels 
of the kind commonly found in the ancient burials. The latter were of somewhat larger 
size than is usual in the graves, having a diameter of fourteen inches. These small vessels 
were all of highly finished, polished black ware. Finally, there were fragments of polished 
red ring-stands about ten inches in diameter. 

With regard to the relation of this domestic pottery to the funeral pottery it is to be 
noted that (1) I found no fragments of the small vessels, polished red outside and black inside, 
that is so characteristic of the um burials of Southern India dating from Adichanallur up- 
wards, although it is to be found abundantly on other village sites ; (2) the large ring-stands 
of red ware were highly polished and differed from the large impolished ring-stands from certain 

* Incorporating notes by K. de B. Codrington. 

1 Perambair, Arch. Sur. Rep^ 1908-09, PI. sxxiii, fig. 2. 

1 
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of the Deccan large stone-cist sites ; and (3) although aU the well pottery consisted of types, 
the upper part of which had been wheel-thrown, while the lower parts were hand-fashioned 
(as with the bulk of the funeral pr,'^ry), certain fragments of types from the village site were 
completely wheel-thrown, having llat bottoms, riat-bottomed pots from graves occur occa- 
sionally ; but they are always hand-finished. Hence the suggestion that the village site is 
slightly later than the soak-pits. Being some distance from them, it may have taken the 
place of a slightly earlier village in the immediate vicinity of the soak-pits. Indeed, about 
150 yards to the east of the well area where the ground is fall of kahkar nodules, I found 
a few fragments including a typical pot-lid of the polished red-outside, black-inside ware 
mentioned above as being entirely absent from the village site. 

The number and closely packed situation of the wells, their slight fabric and the pottery 
types found in them, show that they cannot have been draw-wells, but were undoubtedly 
soak-pits. The importance of these wares and pottery types is that they represent domestic 
pots of the um and cist-burial period, a study of which has never been made. It is evident 
that the burial pottery contains a large number of domestic types. 

It is obvious that these soak-pits must have been located very near the centre of the 
inhabited area. I exanfined carefully all the area in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
wells, especially the face of the cuttings for any trace of past human habitation, but found 
none. I discovered, however, that there was an ancient village site extending from 
the north-eastern comer of the brick-field across the Poonamalee road into a part of the 
property known as Landon’s Garden. The site of the village was marked by a layer of bro- 
ken pottery, which in places was three feet thick. Judging by the pottery, the village may 
have been contemporaneous with the wells or probably a little later. In this village area I 
found only one well, probably a draw-well. The site covered by the village has since been 
thickly built over. A comparison of the contents of the wells with the refuse in the village 
sites shows certain diSerences. On the village site the pottery is almost wholly of the com- 
moner domestic kind, hardly any fragments of the larger and heavier types of vessels being 
found. It is interesting to note that the wells and the area as a whole contained quantities 
of buffalo, goat and chicken bones. 

The existence of a cemetery was indicated by the occurrence in situ of a large, pyriform 
funeral um of the Adichauallur and Wynad type and by the conical leg of an earthenware 
legged cist of the Perambair type. [A large cemetery of this type exists about half a mile 
away from the brick-field and only a short distance beyond Landon’s Garden.] 

In searching the immediate neighbourhood of the soak-pits I found : — 

1. A small button-like ornament of gold about J inch in diameter with a bridge or 
strap behind, showing that it must have been worn strung on a tape or sewn on to a garment. 

2. A small earthenware bead similar to types foxmd at AdichanaUur, Tangal, etc. 

3. A fragment of a semi-translucent ajple-green bead. 

4. A small spherical bead of opaque red glass of a type common at Tangal and through- 
put the ancient sites of Tinnevelly. 

5. A fragment of a semi-opaque blue glass bi-cone bead, also a common type. 

6. I also fovmd in the face of the gravel-pits a small neatly ground celt of quartzite mea- 
suring 1| inches in length and also a very clumsily flaked quartzite hand-axe. 

7. During a second visit I found three fragments of pottery figurines in the area north- 
west of the settling-tanks in the heap of debris washed out of the clay. The first of these 
represented the left shoulder and the breast of a figurine showing a jewelled necklace, which 
consists of a double row of beads. The second represents the lower part of a very crudely 
made sitting figure. The third is too fragmentary to identify. The fabric of these frag- 
ments is very coarse and of a yellow-red colour. 
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To the east of the settling tanks the earth had been excavated to the depth of about 
twenty feet. At ground level the foundations of a demolished European bungalow could be 
seen ; beneath which was a quantify of pottery fragments. The most important of these 
represents a seated figure, probably Siva, in which case the missing right leg must have been 
pendant. The head had been broken off, but was found a few feet away from the torso. 
The fabric is of medium texture and yellow-red in colour. The figure has been moulded, 
and may be classed as Pallava, and dated about the eighth century a.d. It has since 
been acquired by the India Museum, South Kensington, and is now exhibited there. Very 
few Pallava terracottas of fine workmanship are known to exist ; this figure therefore is of the 
greatest importance as a standard of comparison with the copper and bronze castings. * 


NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

Bv W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

{Continued from page 8.) 

VII. Bengal and Bihar Maunds. 

I have failed to obtain any early data for the country between Agra and Bengal. The 
records of the English factory which was established at Patna in 1620 (English Factories. 
i, 191-283) show that silk was dealt in there by the ser of 34J pice, which is contrasted with 
the ser of 30 pice (i.e., the Akbari) prevailing at Agra. This would give a maund of just 
under 64 lb., almost identical with the Bengal unit mentioned below ; and it will be remem- 
bered that the silk came from Bengal, so that this may be the Bengal unit, used in Patna as 
a special maund for silk. In two places (pp. 205, 213) the figure is given as 33^ ; this may be 
a slip, or it may indicate a trade-allowance of one pice in the ser (compare the allowance of 
two pice in five sers mentioned by Pelsaert in the indigo-market of Bay&na). At the same 
time and place lignum aloes was sold by the ser of 33 pice (pp. 200, 258) ; this would give a 
maund of just 61 lb. The Jahllngiri was, however, already known in the market, for (p. 199) 
cartage was arranged in terms of it ; and later records indicate that, so far as wholesale com- 
merce was concerned, the local units gave way to the official maunds. Thus Peter Mundy 
found that the ser was 37 pice, which must, I think, be the Jahangiri of 36 pice with an allow- 
ance of one pice ; while the Dutch records of somewhat later date use the Shahjah&ni. 

The earliest information I have foimd regarding Bengal is in Nunez’ Book of Weights. In 
the Porto Grande, that is to say, Chittagong and the Meghna estuary, the maimd, of 40 sers, 
there given works out at just under 46J lb. A maund of approximately this size (42 Holland 
pounds, or nearly 46 lb.) was the unit regularly employed in the next century in the Dutch 
factory at Arakan, which traded principally at Chittagong, and this imit may be accepted 
for the Meghna. 

For the Porto Piqueno, that is Satgaoh and the Hugh estuary, Nunez gives a figure 
which works out to 64 '6 lb. We meet a maund of approximately this size at Balasore in 
1642 (English Factories, vii, 72), when the freight on cloth was charged per maimd of 64 lb. ; 
on the same occasion, freight on sugar was charged per maund of 128 lb., obviously a double 
unit. Thus a maund of about 64 lb. is established for the Hugh estuary in the sixteenth, 
and up to the middle of the seventeenth century. A little later we find the Shahjahani in 
use in this region (e.g., Dagh Register, 24th Feby. 1682), 

A change, of which I have failed to trace a record, occurred subsequently. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, two units were current in Calcutta, the ‘ factory,’ and the ‘ bazaar.’ 
According to Useful Tables (i, 69), the bazaar maund was based on the Murshidabad rupee of 

* A description of this figure will be published separately. 

so Travels of Peter Mundy (Haklujd; Society), ii, 156 ; there is an error of calculation in the footnote 
which makes the maund equal to 50 lb. Writing of the year 1671, John Marshall (ed. Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, Oxford, 1927) recorded a Patna maunfi of 80 lb., which I have not met elsewhere. 
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179 "Gee gr., 80 of which made a ser ; the maund was thus 82 lb., and the standardisation 
effected in 1833 made only a trifling difference. The same authority says that the factory 
maund “ would appear to have been adopted in 1787 to save calculation on the home remit- 
tances of produce, 3 factory maunds being almost exactly equal to 2 cwt.” ; the factory maund 
was thus 74| lb. Information is wanting as to the origin of the bazaar maund. As to the 
factory maimd, I think it may reasonably be taken as an adaptation of the Sh&hjah&ni, which, 
as has been said above, had come into use on the Hugli ; the slight increase of about 10 ounces 
would be a natural measure to simplify calculations, as suggested in Useful Tables. 

While, however, the old 64 lb. maund had been superseded in Calcutta, it would appear to 
have survived in the mofassil. The Silberrad Conunittee reported (p. 37) that a ser of 60 stan- 
dard tolas was currently used in retail trade in 16 districts of Bengal ; this gives a maund of 
62 lb., which may be explained conjecturally as a survival of the old unit, slightly modifled 
so as to make use of a round number of the new rupee or tola-weights. I cannot, however, 
wTite with any confidence regarding retail maunds, each of which would have to be worked 
out on the spot ; and I will merely suggest that some of them, though not all, are probably 
survivals of old units which have been superseded in wholesale trade as the result of official 
action. Apart from the 60-tola ser of Bengal, I may instance two retail maunds with which 
I was familiar twenty years ago in the eentral parts of the United Provinces, one containing 
16, the other 20, standard sets. The first is almost exactly 33 lb., the second is 41 lb. ; and 
if these are not survivals of the two Agra maunds recorded in the Ain-i Akbari, the coinci- 
dence is very remarkable. It will be noticed that in some cases of recorded standardisation 
the size of the maund was substantially increased, and probably the resulting sers were felt to 
be inconveniently large for ordinary retail trairsactions, so that mere inertia may not be the 
only reason for the survival of the older and smaller units. 

VIII. Summary. 

When we go behind the official maiuids, we find the following units prevalent, though 
not necessarily to the exclusion of others, in wholesale commerce in different regions of India. 


Ee^ion. 

lb. (rounded). 

South India (excluding the pepper ports) 

.. 23 to 27 

Delhi 

. . 28 to 29 

Gujarat 

. . 33 

Agra and Central India 

. . 33 and 40 

Bengal, near the Hugli . . 

..64 

East of the MeghnS, 

..46 


Most, but by no means all, of the relevant passages found in the literature from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century can be interpreted satisfactorily in terms of these units 

Some passages, where the weights given seem to be fantastically high, can be read as 
probable, or possible, on the hypothesis that the Arab maund of about 2 lb. survived in 
certain administrative departments in northern India. 

Other passages indicate that a maund of about 15 lb. was known to the Mogul admini- 
stration, though not recorded in wholesale commerce. 

This enumeration practically exhausts the sources to which I have access • but th 
do not cover the whole of India, and it is not suggested that the enumeration is complete 
Additions to it would be welcome, notably for Sind, the Panjab, Bihar and Rajputana ^ 

I have hazarded the guess that the southern maund may originally have represented half 
a porter’s load. This suggestion may be extended to the Delhi maund, and possibly to the 
Gujaxkt and the smaller Agra maund ; while it might also be applied to Bengal as representinc 
a whole load, for Bengal in many ways thought differently from the rest of India. Anything 
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over 60 lb. would however make a heavy load for a porter, and the suggestion could not be 
extended to the larger Agra maund, or to that found east of the Meghn&. 

For these maunds of 40 lb. and upwards, there is a possibility that what we are dealing 
with was originally the contents of a donkey’s pannier. We have seen above that in the 
mountainous country the commonest units of weight were called ‘ donkey-loads,’ and a 
pannier, or half-load, would there be somewhere about 80 lb. The hill-donkeys are however 
a larger and stronger breed than those usually found in the plains, and ought to be able to 
carry substantially more. I can hear of no case of donkeys now being used for regular trans- 
port in the plains ; in brick-fields, and for short journeys in northern India, they are expected 
to carry as much as a maund in each pannier, but this is certainly gross overloading, and 
nothing like so much could be carried for long marches on successive days, when a total load 
of round about 100 lb. would be reasonable. It may be noted that Dr. Pran Nath in *the 
work already quoted mentions (p. 77) a unit named kharwdr in Sanskrit ; but I have been 
unable to find out when, or where, this unit was used, and the possibility that it may be the 
Persian kharwdr in Sanskrit guise cannot be excluded. 

These guesses would carry us back to a very early period, before the ox and the camel 
had become the principal carriers of India, and when the usual agents were porters, supple- 
mented in some localities by donkeys. My object in offering them is merely to ask if such 
a period has left any traces in literature, and if there is anjrthing to show that donkeys were 
in fact used for transport in regions where the maunds were comparatively large. For all I 
know, the donkey may have been important before the arrival of the Aryans, and the exist- 
ing contempt for a most serviceable animal may be a survival of the Aryan disdain of 
unfamiliar institutions ; at any rate, his history may deserve more attention than it has 
hitherto received. 

THE INTERROGATIVE BASES OF DRAVIDIAN. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L. (Maharaja’s Coixege, Ebnakuiam.) 

{Continued from p, 4.) 

The fact that Telugu and some of the central Dravidian dialects show i in cases where 
Tamil and Kannada show d need not be held to prove that the latter was not original. The 
true and the only test in such instances would be to consider what, after an analysis of the 
cognates of the words given above, would emerge as the reconstructed bases, and if these 
latter show d instead of i, there can be little doubt about the original character of d. In the 
parallel cases cited above, the fact that the source-bases show d would tend to demonstrate 
that in all these d should be considered to be original. 

The question now arises, why and how these forms took on y before them ; for, 
there is little doubt that as Dravidian does not tolerate original initial y, this y should be 
considered secondary. 

It will alreadv have been noted that in the above instances the correspondence between 
Telugu i and Tamil d exists only where the latter alternates with yd. This taken along with 
the fact already demonstrated above, that a should have been original, would furnish us with 
the clue to the origin of y before o. 

d in these instances probably developed a palatal tonality at a particular stage of Dra- 
vidian when the palatal glide became incorporated; and this glide became permanently 
written and uttered in Tamil as a fricative, while in Telugu and in some instances in Kui and 
in Tamil, yd changed into 

That the palatal tonality was not developed in all dialects and in all instances of forms 
with d- in Tamil itself, is shown by 

(o) the occurrence in ancient Tamil of alternative forms for yddu, etc., containing an 
initial d with a distinct non-palatal tonality (as attested by the actual sound-value now 
given to them) and 
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(6) by instances like the following from different dialects, where an original a appears 
to have changed into o : 

Kui oda (sheep) — cf. Tam., Kann. adu, Tula c;/m. 

Kui oli, odi (bear), odri (rat) — cf. Gondi edit (rat), Tam. di, Tel. duka. 

„ ora (channel, furrow) — cf. Tam. ydfu, dru, Tel. era. 

Malto d (cow, cattle) > , _ ^ ^ 

Kurukh &y ( „ ) ( — “ (cow, etc.), Kann., Tel. avu (cow). 

Kurukh 61- (to be on fire) — cf. Tam. a^, Tulu arl- ; Tam., Kann., Tulu, Tel. eri (to 

bum), Kann. uri (to bum), Tulu aratte (burning). 

„ olox- (to bewail) — cf. Tam. al- (to grieve), Kann. al-, Tulu or- (to weep), 

Tel. edu- (to weep). 

The following facts directly suggest that a and 6 are intimately related deictic particles 
in Dravidian : 


(o) The primary demonstrative particles (in most of the Dravidian dialects) are i denoting 
proximity, a denoting remoteness and a less common S (found as such in ancient Tamil) 
signifying something intermediate between proximity and remoteness. Words have been 
formed on all these deictic bases in Dravidian. 


The idea of remoteness is usually denot^ in all dialects (except Brahui and Kui) by the 
particle d ; but at the same time a particle d appears to have been developed in certain con- 
texts to denote the conception of greater remoteness than is signified by 3. This 6 is found 
occurring in the following contexts : — 


(i) Kui demonstrative adjective 6 (that over there). 

(ii) A set of words prominent in the southern dialects, but possessing cognates in the 
northern Dravidian tongues also, all of which are formed on an I basis, as the basic 
deictic significations implying extreme remoteness attest, e.g.. 


Tamil 6y (to fling off)—cf. Gondi oi- (to carry off), Kur. «»-, Kui d- 
ohgu (to rise high, i.e., farther off), 
oli (to flow away), etc. 


(iii) Side by side with an interrogative particle -d (apparently derived from the 
corresponding demonstrative) there occurs in Tamil another interrogative particle d 
which implies greater doubt than d in contexts like the following : 

cf. vanddn-d (did he come ?) with vanddn-6 (did he indeed come ?) 

cf. dr-d elt-d (six or eight, which ?) with dr-6 ett-6 (six or eight, which indeed 1) 

(b) The fact that 6 and d are intimately related in meaning, in conjunction with the 
other fact that o by itself does not appear in its bare adjectival state as a conunon demon- 
strative m any of the dialects except Kui (where secondary demonstratives abound) would 
point to the two particles having been as intimately connected in form as in meaning. 

This relationship in form cannot be explained in any other way than by the postulate 
that d developed a dorsal tonality and changed into o through the intermediate stage [o] 

The position then would be this: The original d of the interrogatives cited above need not 

have had m the primitive stage a palatal tonality; but, on the other hand, it may have develoned 
at a later stage a palatal tonality in some instances in some dialects, while in other dialects 
It may have tended to become dorsal. The existence of yd forms in Tamil and H 
the one on ,.e o.hee one ai»c„»ion o, „e«L 
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would bear out this position. It could be shown that these bases in Tulu and were 

developed from an original d- base which had a dorsal tonality : — 

d 

! ^ 

dorsal tonality palatal tonality 

I f 

Tam., Tel., Kann., Kui and Brahfii d Tam., Kann., Tulu, Tel., yd, i 

Tulu, Grondi (v)d, (v)d, ba, bo 

We have now to analyse the formation of these interrogative forms of Tulu and Gondf. 



(v)6lu (where ?) 
(v)dde (whither ?) 


If we examine the list of Tulu demonstratives given at the end, we find the following 
forms, all of which are the resultants of the operation of aphseresis of initial syllables conse- 
quent on accent-displacement ; — 

mulu (here) < vulu < ivulu < *, the proximate demonstrative + ul (place). This is 
suggested directly by the word avulu (there), which appears in its full form probably on 
account of the fact that the remote demonstrative carried greater accent on the first syllable 
and escaped aphaeresis.* 

A similar explanation will have to be given for molu (she), m&ru (they), etc., and also 
for mvln (here). 

The question is whether such an explanation could be given for Tulu vd, etc. Can we 
consider that vd (which ?) is < yd {v)a or yi. {v)a, and vovu (which ?) is < yd {v)avu 1 We 
cannot, for two reasons : — 

(а) In some instances where yd has been active, aphmresis has failed to operate, e.g., 
yerw (who ?), y^pa (when ?), yeiica (why ?) ; and there seems to be little reason why it should 
have operated in the presumed hypothetical forms yiva, etc. 

(б) Further, vd and vovu possess the most elementary and generalized of meanings ; in 
no circumstances can we conceive of the supposed older form of vd (which ?), viz., ya {v)a, 
giving this generalized meaning implied in the actual modem signification of vd, v6. 

The fact that in Tulu these forms with initial v- possess only the most elementary of 
interrogative signiflcations (uncombined with ideas of gender, direction, time, place or man- 
ner) would, I think, point to this change having occurred at a very ancient stage. The exists 
ence of Tu}u olu (where ?), odu (whither 1) would corroborate the fact of the dorsal tonabty 
having charjicterized d at a particular stage. 

II. Gondi. bdl (who ?) bappor (when 1) 
b6r bega (where ?) 

bad (which 1) baba (why ?) 

bah (what ?) 

One might suggest here too that aphaeresis of initial syllables may have occurred, if we 
were to limit our observations to bol (who). The change would then be something like 
the following : — 

yd+ol (he) > yd{v)ol > yabol > bol, etc. 

Aphaeresis of initial syllables, it may be said, is also found though very rarely, in Gon^, 
as the following instances would show : — 

reng (to be open) — ef. south Dravidian lira, turn (to open). 
ragg (to descend)— cf. south Dravidian irang (to descend). 

< Compare proximate m<j\u (she) with remote d]u (she) and proximate masculine plural miru (they) with 
the remote form dru. 
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Instances of aphaeresis, however, are extremely rare in G6n^, and possibly are traceable 
only in a few forms with initial I- or r-. No instance of aphaeresis can be postulated for 
any among the large number of Gondi fr- forms given in Trench’s lists. On the other hand, 
almost all those that are native could be connected with forms of other dialects with initial p. 

Apart from this, there is another reason why we cannot postulate aphaeresis as account- 
ing for the initial b- of the Gondi interrogatives. Granting that b6l, bor, bad may respectively 
be traced through aphaeresis to ydbol, etc., how could we, on the same principle, axxsount 
for bappor (when ? ), bega (where ?), baba (why ?) and bah (what ?) The theory of aphaeresis 
would fail to explain the formation of these words. The only plausible explanation for 
the derivation of these forms is to trace them ultimately to an interrogative fw- which 
combined with the time-suffix in bappor, with the place-suffix in bega, and was retained as 
such in bah while it was reduplicated in baba (why ?) 

On the whole, then, the Gondi and the Tulu forms only tend to justify the view that a 
certain number of interrogative bases should have been directly produced from d with a 
dorsal tonality. 

That Draffidian dorsal initial vowels of words do incorporate a dorsal glide v, which 
may or may not fully develop into a bilabial fricative v, has been dealt with by me already 
in my Dravidic Miscellany published in this Journal. 

Further confirmatory evidence that a with dorsal tonality should have existed in Dra- 
vidian as an interrogative base, is supplied by the existence in Kannada and in Kui of a series 
of interrogatives with d as their base : — 

Kannada dvan, aval, dvar, etc. 

Kui anahju, etc. 

Brahui a- 

If, finally, the question is posed why from among the demonstrative bases i, ^ and S, the 
last-mentioned should have been chosen to serve as the interrogative base, one might answer 
that as the interrogative alwajs implies doubt, the idea of a certain degree of uncertainty^ 
contained in the remote demonstrative particle would more appropriately serve the function 
of the interrogative, the difference between the demonstrative and the interrogative in such 
a case consisting only in the degree of accent carried by the particle. 

in. It now remains for us only to discuss some of the jieculiar secondary interrogative 
bases [Kann. dd-, Tulu dd-, jd-, Brahui de-, Maltone-] occurring in some of the dialects and 
to find out if they may or may not be connected with the base d underlying the interrogative 
forms discussed immediately above. 

The.se forms are peculiar and so far have not been sati.sfactorily explained. Caldwell noted 
.‘^ome of them, but offered no suggestion regarding the origin of the initial d- of these forms, 
which, except for this initial sound, correspond exactly to the interrogatives beginning with 
y and those with d. Caldwell in this connection states only that “in these instances the 
analogy of the other dialects leads me to conclude yd to be the older and more correct 
form of the Interrogative base.” 

On page 777 of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. IV, Mr. E. H. Tuttle 
.suggests that “ the forms with initial y (of Kannada and Tulu) have variants with initial d. 
apparently developed from ad{u) in the question ad evan (who is that ?) ; the neuter is com- 
bined with a masculine in Dravidian as in German wer ist das ? ” For initial d- of Brahui 
der also, he would suggest a similar origin, while he would relate the Brahui proximate 
demonstrative dd (this) to Afghan da. 

Mr. Tuttle’s explanation might be considered to be quite plausible if the peculiar dental 
initial appeared in the interrogatives only, as a variant of forms with initial a-. As a matter 
of fact, there are a few other words with initial and medial d, which may be considered to 

6 C£. The Tamil interrogative particle -d in phrases like vaiiddn-d ? (did he come ?), etc. 
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be the variants of originals with palatal vowels, and which cannot in any circumstances be 
explained on the basis of the principle suggested by Mr. Tuttle. 

Compare the following ; — 


Tamil. 

Kann. 

Tulu. 

Kiii. 

Brahui. 

ir (wetness) . . 

nir { water ) 

— 

— 

sir (water) . . 

dir (water). 

— 

nettar (blood) 

?[<*(n)e<ar <i*yitar 
<i*yirat- <IA rakta]^ 

— 

— 

ditar (blood). 

iidyir (sun) 

nesar 

nesar 

.... 

de (sun). 

yil (not) 

^il 


sil, sid (not) . . 

. • • • 

yer (plough) . . 

dr 


seru (team of 
oxen for 
ploughing). 

— 


These instances, few as they are, raise a problem which (in my view) cannot be dis- 
sociated from the question of d-, j-, and n- of the interrogatives in question. The explana- 
tion does not appear to be easy. I have tried to show elsewhere [QJM8., vol. XX ; I A., vol. 
LX] that initial w-, n- of some Dravidian words could be traced back to be the full develop- 
ment of a nasalised prothetic front on-glide in certain circumstances. 

Is it possible that j- and d- in the above instances may also have been similarly connect- 
ed with a front on-glide ? If so, we shall have to postulate a scheme like the following 



n- 

So far as p- > j- > d- or i-, s- is concerned, it has to be noted that, as we have no con- 
tinuous evidence of the intermediate stages of any of the words in question, our postulate 
remains without satisfactory proof. 

However this be, so long as we lack a convincing explanation for the initial sounds of 
these forms, so long would suggestions regarding the history of the interrogatives with d-, j-, 
also remain tentative. 

We may sum up our conclusions thus : — 

(i) The original interrogative base of Dravidian was d, the remote demonstrative 
particle having been chosen as the most appropriate for expressing the 
interrogative idea. 

(ii) This interrogative base in some dialects and in some instances developed a pala- 
tal tonality, while in others it showed a dorsal tonality. 

(iii) t/d-, y^-, of Tamil, Telugu, are the developments of the interrogative base 

d with a palatal tonality. 

(iv) vd; vd- of Tulu and bd- of Gondi are the developments of the interrogative base 

d with a dorsal tonality. 

(v) The original interrogative base a appears as such without imdergoing change 

either in the palatal or in the dorsal direction, in Kui, Kannada and in Brahui. 
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Bork postulates Elamitio affinities for the remote Dem, particle i of Brabh! (vide “ Reallexicon fur Vorgeschichte, Vol. Ill, pp. 64 fl.). 
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NOTES ON HOBSON JOBSON. 

By Pbofessob S. H. HODIVaLA, M.A. 

{Continued from Vd. LX, page 214.) 

Pescaria. — Yule gives no illustrative quotation from an English author^o the following 
example may bear citation : — 

[c. 1585.] “ The best pearles come from the Hand of Baharim in the Persian Sea, the 
woorser from the Piscaria neere the isle of Ceylon, and from Aynam [Hainan], a great Hand 
on the southernmost coast of China.” — R. Fitch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 47. 

Peshkhana. — Bernier is the earliest writer quoted in Hlustration of this word. The 
foUowing is an earlier use of the term. 

[c. 1590.] “ The King [Akbar] ordered the camp to be made in the traditional Mongol 
style. The ancient custom is that the royal pavilion (which they call the Pescqhannae or 
‘ chief house ’) should be placed in a pleasant open place if such can be found.” — Monserrate, 
Commentary, trans. Hoyland, p. 75. 

Pie. — [c. 1380.] “When the Sultan [Firuz Tughlaq] had issued these many varieties of 
coins, it occurred to his benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the 
market, and a half or a quarter jftoZ might be due to him in change, but if the shopkeeper had 
no ddrigs (quarters), no change could be given, and the purchaser would incur a loss .... The 
SultAn accordingly gave directions for the issueing of a halt jital, called adhd, and a quarter 
jital, caUed bikh, so that the requirements of the indigent might be supplied.” — Tdrihh-i- 
Firuzshahi in EUiot and Dowson, III, 358. The name of this quarter jital is written as 
bikh, in the printed text, and Thomas has, in his Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Dehli, tried 
to make some meaning out of it by saying that it signifies a coin to be given away in charity 
to beggars (Hind, bhikh) ; but this is obviously far-fetched, and I venture to suggest with 
some confidence that is a copyist’s error for paika, one-fourth, i.e., the ‘ quarter ’ 
or ‘ fourth part,’ just as ddhd signifies the ‘ moiety ’ or ‘ half.’ 

The earliest example of the use of ‘ pie ’ (pdi) itself that I have come across is to be found 
in the Ddbistdn, trans. Shea and Troymr, II, 216. 

Piece-goods. — This entry contains a long and most interesting catalogue of the more or 
less obsolete names of various kinds of fabrics made in India in olden times, and the authors 
have been obliged to leave many of them unexplained. 

‘ Anna batehies ’ seems to be a miswriting of Anna Katchies, cf. ‘ Aunne Ketchies,’ a few 
lines lower down ; also ‘ Catta Ketchies,’ ‘ Button Ketchies.’ In all these names ‘ Ketchies 
stands for HamHton’s ‘ Catcha,’ ‘ a kind of coarse cloth.’ [See also Foster, English Factories 
(1642-5), p. 252 ; (1646-50), pp. 13, 100, lOG.] The different varieties are perhaps so called from 
the names of the towns where they were made or from which they came, viz., Aunne, i.e., UnS,, 
near Diu in Kathi&wdr, Cuttack in Orissa, and Pattan, about 60 miles north-west of 
AhmadabM now in the Gaikwad’s territory, — the Anhilwad-Patan of the historians, which 
is in Gujarat {not Cutch, as Yule says). 

‘ Chundraconaes.’ Yule conjecturally derives from Chandrakhdna, ‘ moonchecks,’ but 
this name also, like ‘ Arrahs,’ ‘ Nunsarees,’ ‘ Chinechuras,’ etc., more probably owes its origin 
to a town, viz., Chandrakona, a well-known weaving centre in Midnapur, Bengal. 

So ' CaUawapores ’ are probably from Kalupur, the name of an old but still existing 
suburb of Afimadabad, and ‘ Chittabullies ’ from some town called Chitapur or Jaitapur or 
Chintapalli — common Indian toponyms. In ‘ Dysucksoys,’ ‘ Kissorsoys,’ ‘ Sicktersoys,’ ‘ soys ’ 
seems to be a corrupt form of sdhi or sdi, ‘ in the style of,’ ‘ in the manner or fashion of.’ These 
textiles were so called after persons named Dysuck (Dalsukh or Dilsukh ?), Kishor, Sickter, 
Sickber (Sukhbir or Sukhvir ?). Gf. ^afarkhani, Farbatkhani, Kaimkhani, etc. Yule 
connects ‘ Nunsarees ’ with a place named Nansari in Bhandara district (C. P.), but there can 
be little doubt that these fabrics were made at Navsari about eighteen miles south of Surat, 
which was long famous as a weaving-centre — the ‘ Nassaria ’ of Jourdain, who says that it 
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made “ greate store of baftas ” (Journal, p. 128). See also Foster, English Factories (1618-21), 
pp. 89, 92, 95, also the 1634-36 Volume, pp. 118, 146, 164. 

Similarly, ‘ Laccowries ’ appear to have been made at Lakkhaur (the Lukhawar of the 
Indian Atlas), about thirty miles south of Patna. See Foster, English Factories (1618-21), 
pp. 192, 197 ; Mundy, Travels, II, 154, 155, 362, 363. 

‘ Nicanees,’ which appear to have been ‘ striped calicos,’ might be nishdms, from niahan 
' mark,’ ‘ sign.’ 

PoUock-saug. — Yule says it is called ‘ Country Spinach ’ also. According to Fallon, 
pdlak is derived from Sanskrit pdlahka, a potherb, while Abul Fazl gives the following de- 
scription of sag : “ It is made of spinach and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant 
dishes.”— trans. Blochmann, I, 59. But this seems to be a secondary meaning of the 
Hindi sag, for it is really the Sans, shdka, ‘ green potherbs of all sorts, greens ’ and shdka is the 
ordinary Gujarati word for ‘ vegetables.’* 

It would seem as if Abul Fazl’s recipe is for making ‘ Pollock sag,’ and that his sdg is an 
abbreviated form of that word. 

Pommelo, Pampelmoose. — [1679.] See quotation from Bombay under ConiaUngun. 

Yule says that this fruit “ probably did not come to India till the seventeenth century ; 
it is not mentioned in the Ain.” The botanical name of the Pummelo is given by him as 
Citrus decumana. But the Citrus decumana is mentioned in the Bdbumdma, if Erskine’s and 
Mrs. Beveridge’s interpretation of that emperor’s description of the saddphal is to be relied on. 

“ The saddpal,” he writes, “ is another orange-like fruit. This is pear-shaped, colours 
like the quince, ripens sweet, but not to the sickly-sweetness of the orange (ndranj).” — 
Trans. A. S. Beveridge, p. 512. 

This learned lady further points out that “ Firminger (p. 223) has Citrus decumane pyri- 
formis, suiting Bibur’s ‘ pear-shaped.’ ” — Ibid., note. 

Now the saddphal is mentioned in the Ain also. Only Yule was unable to recognise it 
because he relied on the translation of Blochmann, who has rendered saddphal by ‘ custard 
apples,’ trans. p. 66. — (See Ain, Bibl. Ind., text, I, p. 70.) There can be no doubt that Babur’s 
saddphal is not the custard apple. It was a fruit of the orange kind. Abul Fazl does not 
describe the saddphal, but he says explicitly that those fruits “ are to be had throughout the 
whole year ” ; and as this did not suit his interpretation of it as ‘ custard apple,’ Bloch- 
mann suggested that it was “ a mistake of the MSS ! ” 

I may add that the saddphal — whatever it may be, and the word does seem to be applied 
to more than one kind of fruit — is mentioned also in Siraj’s TdriH-i-Firuzshdhi, text, 128, 
1. 2, as growing in the gardens planted by Sultan Firuz Tu^laq in his new city of HLsar Firuza 
about 1360 a.d. In short, if the saddphal of B&bur was the Citrus decumana, the fruit mu.st 
have been known in India long before the seventeenth century. 

Punch. — [1632.] “ Is glad that Colley has such good company as CartwTight ; 
hopes they will keep a good house together and ‘ drincke punch by no allowance.’ ” Robert 
Adams at Armagon to Thomas Colley at Pettapoli, 28 September, 1632, in English Factories 
in India (1630-1633), p. 229. Sir William Foster notes that “ this appears to be the earliest 
known mention of this famous drink.” 

Peter Mundy describes a somewhat similar drink called ‘ Charebockhra ’ : 

[1629-30.] “ Our stronge Drinck is Racke, like stronge water, next a kinde of beer 
made of Course Sugar and other ingredients .... There is sometimes used a composition 
of Racke, water, sugar and Juice of Limes called Charebockhra.” — Travels of Peter Mundy, 

ed. Temple, II, 28. The word must be the Persian chihdr bahra ( ) ‘ four portions 

or parts.’® 

6 In Hindi, sdg ( Sans. : ) is the generic term for pot-herb ; pdlak is a particular kind of pot-herb, 
viz., garden spinach, Spinada dltracea^ Linn. — C. E. A. W. O., Joint-Editor. 

^ Or rather the Hind, ckdr bakhrd (var. bakhrd). — C. E. A. W. O . Joint-Editor. 
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Punkah. — The earliest reference to the use in India of the ‘ portable fan ’ which the 
authors have cited is from the Journal of Finch (1610). But ‘Abdu’r-razziq mentions the 
article in his Matla'u 's-sa’dain. In a very interesting account of his interview with the 
Baja of Vijayanagar in 1443, he writes : 

“ As I was in a profuse perspiration from the excessive heat and the quantity of clothes 
which I had on me, the monarch took compassion on me, and favoured me with a fan of 
khat&i [Cathay] which he held in his hand.” — Elliot and Dowson, H. of I., IV, 113. 

Sir Henry rightly points out that the Indian fans made of the Palmyra leaf “ are not 
formed, as Chinese fans are, like those of our ladies,” but it would appear from the above 
that “ Chinese fans ” were in actual use at the Court of Vijayanagar in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

The earliest clear description of ‘ the large, fixed and swinging fan ’ — the modem Anglo- 
Indian ‘ Punkha ’ in the specific application of the term — is to be found, as Sir Eichard Temple 
has pointed out, in The Travels of Peter Mundy, Vol. II, p. 191 (1632). The passage is cited 
above (Vol. LX, p. 143) in the note on ‘ Cuscuss.’ 

Ponsaree. — ^Theearliest use quoted by Yule is of 1830, but this word will befound in Mundy. 

[1632.] “ In fine, hee brought with him some fewe Pasaares or shoppkeepers, whoe 
amongst them all would not take above 4 or 5 maimds.” — Travels, ed. Temple, II, 147. 

Purdesee. — ^The occurrence of this vocable in Barbosa shows how early the Portuguese 
learnt to use words belonging to the language of the country. Describing the ‘ Land of Malabar,’ 
he writes : 

“ There are many other foreign Moors as well in the town of Calecut, who are called 
Pardeais, natives of divers lands.” — The Book of Dtiarte Barbosa, ed. Dames, II, 75-6. 

Roundel. — The following may be quoted as early examples of the use of this interest- 
ing word. 

[1626.] “ The Dutch hearing of their arrival, in all haste sent their scrivan a Brahman, 
with his pallankine, ‘ Kimdeleroes ’ and attendants compleat to carry a present to the NAyak 
and prevent the success of English.’ — English Factories in India (1624-29), p. 121. Sir William 
Foster is undoubtedly right in saying that this is the copyist’s misreading of ‘ Rundeleroes.’ 

[1639.] “ After him followed pallankeens, by whose side went rondeleeroes [i.e.. Roun- 
del boys] carryeing of broad things like targetts to keepe away the sunne or rayne.’ — Affida- 
vit of Ralph Cartwright, quoted in English Factories in India, ed. Sir W. Foster (1637-41), 
p. 48, note. 

[1639.] “ You bringe the Dutch in for example, saying they keepe two rundelleres, 
three torcheres [i.e., torch bearers] and 60 peownes, with two horses and one pallankeene.” — 
Ibid., p. 48. 

Sarbatane. — ^Yule does not seem to have noticed the use of this word by Varthema : — 

[c. 1508.] “ These carry bows and the greater part darts of cane. Some also use Zara- 
bottane (blow-pipes) with which they throw poisoned darts and they throw them with the 
mouth and, however little they draw blood, the [wounded] person dies.” — Travels of L. Var- 
thema, tr. Badger, p. 254. 

Scrivan. — Sir Thomas Roe (1616) is the earliest English author quoted by Yule. 

[c. 1609.] “ Which the Govemour perceiveinge, and this beinge required by them 
of him in a publique audience, the Governor cawsed notice to bee taken of it by the Caia 
and a scrivano before the Cadee of the town.” — Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 101. 

Seemul. — ^There is a very early reference to this tree by a Musulman author of the 
fourteenth century : — 

[c. 1398.] “ Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the Sembal (silk-cotton-tree)* 
Quantities of this silk-cotton were placed round the column [sci(. the Asoka pillar] and when 
the earth at its base was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton 
was then removed by degrees.” — TdriH-i-FiruzshdM, in Elliot and Dowson, H. of I., Ill, 
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351 ; also Text, 309, 1. 5, where the spelling is Jax*-*. The tsree is said to be mentioned in 
the Eigveda in what is known as ‘ Vishvamitra’s Curse.’ 

Shahbash. — The following is an early use of this term in English : — 

[1622.] “ Yesterday the time fixed by Ji Ram Shah expired, but he has only delivered 
a few more goods, ‘ hee still feedinge us with Shabash according to the base and wicked cus- 
tome of this cuntrye.’ ” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 177. 

Shameeana, Semianna. — Sir Henry has quoted the passage found on p. 54, VoL I, of 
Blochmann’s Translation of tho Ain, but there is another at ibid., I, 46, which seems to me 
to give a clue to the derivation of this word. There the awning is called namgirdh by Abul 
Fazl. This latter word would mean ‘ dew-catcher ’ or ‘ dew-receiver,’ i.e., protector from 
dew. Now sham signifies ‘ evening,’ and so shdmidna might have been so called because it 
would afford protection against the ‘ evening dews.’ 

Mr. Crooke says that “ in the early records, the word is used for a kind of striped calico.” 
But this ‘ Semianna,’ ‘ Semianno,’ is an entirely different word, which never occurs in the 
Persian histories. It is the Indian name of a textile fabric, which was so called because it 
was made at Sam&na in the Panj&b. Of this, again, there seem, as usual, to have been seve- 
ral varieties, coarse as well as fine. — Sir W. Foster’s note in English Factories (1618-21), 
p. xxi ; also Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Temple, II, 140 n., 156. 

[1608-13.] “ This tent is curiously wrought and hath many seminans joyning round 
about it of most curious wrought velvet, embroidered with gold, and many of them are of 
cloath of gold and silver.” — William Hawkins in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 117. 
See also Finch (ibid.), pp. 163, 184, 187. 

It is clear that Hawkins’ ‘ seminans ’ were shdmvydnas, and not the cotton cloths made 
at Sam^na, as the former are explicitly said to have been of ‘ wrought velvet.’ 

{To be continued.) 


REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By the late Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt.. C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A., F.SA-. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903. 

(Continued from vol. LX, j>age 218.) 

Teressa . — Thinly populated and possessing much jungle land of fertile quality, and 
grass land suited for rearing cattle. 

Rwipoib.— Small and fairly well populated. Land, therefore, not available for an 
alien settlement. 

Trinlcat. ^Although a large portion of this low-lying island is covered with primeval 
forest and uncultivated land which could with little labour be rendered capable of bearing 
a variety of valuable products, it possesses, at the same time, so many plantations of cocoanut, 
betel-nut and pandanus trees, which comprise the chief wealth of the people living in the 
small, scattered villages on the east coasts of Nancowry and Camorta, that the establish- 
ment of a colony on any portion of the island would be regarded by the natives with extreme 
disfavour. Considerable as are the present returns of coooanuts and other products of 
this island, it is very certain that they are capable of enormous increase in the hands of 
skilled cultivators. 

Nancowry and Camorta.— Thinly populated. Jungle soil of sufficient excellence to 
repay the labour of cultivation. Grass land admirably adapted for rearing cattle 

Katchall and the Southern Group of Islands.— Are very thinly populated and con- 
tain abundance of very rich soil, presenting, therefore, the most promising field for 
agricultural colonists. 

As the Nicobar Islands apparently lie directly in the local line of greatest weakness 
severe earthquakes are to be expected and have occurred at least three times in the last 60 
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years. Earthquakes of great violence were recorded in 1847 (31st October to 5th December), 
1881 with tidal wave (31st December), and milder shocks in 1899 (December). The tidal 
waves caused by the eruption of Erakatoa in the Straits of Sunda in August 1883 were 
severely felt. 

The vexed questions of the presence of coal and tin in the Nicobars have so far received 
no decided scientific support. The white clay marls of Camorta and Nancowry have become 
famous, as being true polycistinamarls, like those of Barbadoes. 

There has been considerable activity in the collection of both land and sea shells all 
over the Nkobars by members of the two expeditions above mentioned, officers of the 
Penal Settlement, scientific visitors, and some of the missionaries, but there does not appear 
to be anything of special note in the sea shells. The presence of argonavta argo, scedaria 
predosa, and of a huge tridacna, measuring 3 feet and more, may, however, be noted. The 
land shells are of more interest, as supporting the geological evidence regarding the connections 
of the islands north and south. 

The marine and land fauna of the Nicobars take generally the character of that of the 
Andamans, though while the Andamans’ fauna is closely alli^ to Arakan and Burma, the 
Nicobars’ displays more affinities with Sumatra and Java. The land fauna, owing to greater 
ease in communications, has been better explored than the Andamana , 

'The economic aoology of the Nicobars is also mainly that of the Andamans. Coral, 
trepang, cuttle-bones, sea-shells, oysters, pearls, pearl-oysters, turtle and tortoise-shell, 
edible birds’ nests are equally foimd in both groups of islands. And in the Nicobars a some- 
what inferior quality of bath sponge is obtainable. 

Although the vegetation of the Nicobars has received much desultory attention from 
scientific observers, it has not been subjected to a systematic examination by the Indian Forest 
Department like that of the Andamans. In economic value the forests of the Nicobars are 
quite inferior to the Andaman forests, and so far as known the commercially valuable trees, 
besides the fruit trees such as the cocoanut {Cocos nwifera), the betel-nut {Arsca Catechu) 
the mellori {Pandanus leeratn), are a thatching-palm {Nipa fruticans), and the timber trees 
Myristica Irya, Mimusopa liUoralis, Hopeaodorata, Artocarpus Lakoocha,.CalophyUum inophyllum, 
CalophyUum spectabile, Podocarpus neriifolia, Artocarpus Chaplasha. Of these only the first 
would at the Andamans be classed as a first class timber, the last would be a third class 
timber and the rest second class. The minor forest products are limited to dammer (obtained 
from Dipterocarpus sp.) and rattans. The palms of the Nicobars are exceedingly graceful, 
especially the beautiful Ptychoraphis augusta. The large clumps of Casuarina equisetifolia 
and great tree-ferns {Alsophila albo-setacea) are also striking features of the landscape 
in places. 

In the old missionary records are frequently mentioned instances of the introduction 
of foreign economic plants. In this matter the people have been apt pupils indeed, and 
nowadays a number of familiar Asiatic fruit-trees are carefully and successfully cultivated ; 
pumelos (the largest variety of the orange family), lemons, limes, oranges, shaddocks, papayas, 
bael-fruit (wood-apple), custard apples, bullock’s-hearts, tamarinds, jacks, and plantains: 
besides sugarcane, yams, edible colocasia, pine-apples, capsicum, and so on. A diminutive 
orange, said to come from China and to have been introduced by the Moravian missionaries, 
is now acclimatised (and at the Andamans). It is quite possible also that with the mission* 
aries came the peculiar zigzag garden fence of the Northern Islands. With the long commerce 
of the people a number of Indian weeds {Malvacece and Compositce) have been introduced. 
Datura, Solanutn, Flemmingia mallotus, Mimosa, and so on. 

IV. METEOROLOGY. 

It has always been held to be of importance to maintain a meteorological station at the 
Nicobars for supplementing the information to be obtained from the Andamans as to the 
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direction and intensity of cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal. A subsidiary station was 
therefore set up at Nancowry Harbour on the British assumption of possession in 1869 and 
properly maintained while the penal settlement lasted there till 1888, and after a fashion 
thereafter till 1897, when it was removed to Mus in Car Nicobar. 

The climate generally is that of the islands of similar latitude ; very hot except when 
raining, damp, rain throughout the year, generally in sharp heavy showers, unwholesome 
for Europeans, in places dangerously subject to malaria. The weather is generally unsettled, 
especially in the south. The islanders are exposed to both monsoons with easterly and 
north-easterly gales from November to January, and south-westerly gales from May to 
September ; smooth weather only from February to April and in October ; occasionally 
visited by cyclones (recorded instances. May 1885, March 1892). The normal barometric 
readings (hve years in Nancowry Harbour) vary between 29-960 and 29-797, being highest 
in January and lowest in June. 

The rainfall varies much from year to year as will be seen from the following table 
and diagram : — 


Ratnfall in inches annually at Nancowry, 
1873-74 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


jo/tf w looa. 

94-24 
108-14 
99-97 
136-55 

108- 55 
Not given. 

109- 72 
101-96 

127- 61 
143-24 
122-35 
109-62 

93-04 
143-91 
165-44 

128- 29 


1888. 


The chief meteorological statistics for five years at the 
Harbour am given below ^ Settlement in Nancowiy 

1885. 1886. 1887. 

Temperature. 

April 91-6 April 
Dec. 73-3 Dec. 

May 95-4 Aug. 

Sept. 71-0 Dee. 


Mean highest in shade 
Mean lowest in shade 
Highest in shade 
liowest in .shade 
Dry bulb mean 
Wet bulb mean 


May 
Dec. 
May 
July 
83 
77-5 


91- 3 
74-5 

92- 2 
70-3 
3 


91-9 

71-8 

98-2 

64-0 


July 86-5 
Feby. 72-2 
■April 90-6 
Mar. 66 -4 
82-7 
77-2 


21 July 23 


Most wet days in a month. May 
Heaviest fall in a month. May 21 -75 Dec. 
Total fall in year , , jpg 

Total wet days ^ 


84-0 

78-1 76-0 

Rainfall. 

Novr. 23 May 27 

17-90 Novr. 25-23 No... 20-41 J": 

133 

170 222 


April 91 •; 
Jany. 72-; 
May 97-, 
Jany. 68-) 
83-9 
77-8 


Septr. 22 
27- 
123 
148 
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1884. 1885. 1886. 

1887. 1888. 



Wnm. 


N. E. .. 

. • 

.. April, Deer. January Jany., Feb., 

Jany., Feby. Jany., Feby., 



March. 

Mar., Novr., 
December. 

E. S. E. .. 


. . .... April . . April 

STftpdi • • • • • • 

9. 9. W. . . 


. . .... .... May to Aug. 

■••• •••• 

g.w. ., 


. . May to Octr. May to Octr. 9ept. Octr. 

Aid. to gept. ApL to Octr. 

9. B. 


.... November. . November. . 

• ••• •••• 

E. 


. . .... Feby., Mar., December. . 

Octr., Novr. 



December. 

Deer. 

W. 9. W. 

. e 

• • ■« •••• aaea 

• • » • • « 



CliOlTDS. 


Clouds nsoally are 

.. P. K.» .. K.4P. K.i P. K. 

P. K. P. K, 


With these cm be portiatly compared Meteorological Statistics for Car-Nkobar since 
the establishment of the station there. 


1898.* 1899. 1900. 1901.* 


Mean highest in shade 

.. 9eptr. 84'4 

TEHeSBATUBS. 
May 88-7 July 

88-6 

ApL 91-6 

Mean lowest in shade 

.. „ 76-7 

April 

77-8 

Feby. 

77-6 

Octr. 74-6 

Highest in shade 

.. „ 880 

March 92*2 

AjMll 

93*5 

April 92*3 

Lowest in shade 

.. Novr. 70‘7 

Feby. 

66-0 

March 66*8 

Jany. 71*6 

Dry bulb mean 

.. „ 79-3 


83-2 

77 

83-8 

« 84-2 

Wet bulb nrean 

.. „ 77-2 


73-6 

77 

73-0 

« 74-0 

Most wet days in a month 

. . Octr. 18 

June 

Bainfaii.. 
26 May 

20 

9eptr. 22 

Heaviest fall in a month 

.. Septr. 11-38 

>7 

20-96 

77 

16-79 

„ 19-77 

Total fall in year 

.. » 44 

77 

104 

77 

106 

» 78- 

Total wet days 

. . ..51 

71 

178 

77 

131 

„ 99- 


V. HISTORY. 





The situation of the Nicobars along the line of a very aircient trade has caused them 
to be reported by traders and seafarers through all historical times. Gerini has fixed on 
Maniola for Car-Nicobar and Agathodaimonos for Great Nicobar as the right ascription of 
Ptolemy’s island names for this region. This ascription agrees generally with the 
mediaeval editions of Ptolemy. Yule’s guess that Ptolemy’s Barussae is the Nicobars is 
corrected by Gerini’s statement that it refers to Nias. In the 1490 edition of Ptolemy the 
Satyrorum Insulae, placed to the south-east of the Malay Peninsula, where the Anamba 
Islands east of Singapore, also on the line of the old route to China, really are, have opposite 
them the remark : — qui has inhabitant caudas habere dicuntur — no doubt in confusion with 
the Nicobars. They are without doubt the Lankhabalus of the Arab Relations (851 a.d.), 
which term may be safely taken as a misapprehension or mistranscription of some form of 
Nicobar (through Nakkavar, Nankhabar), thus affording the earliest reference to the modem 
term. But there is an earlier mention of them by I-Tsing, the Chinese Buddhist monk,- in 
his travels (672 aj>.) under the name of the Land of the Naked People (Lo-jen-kuo) and this 
seems to have been the recognised name for them in China at that time. “ Land of the 
Naked ” translates Nakkavaram, the name by which the islands appear in the great Tanjore 
inscription of 1050. This name reappears in Marco Polo’s Necuveran (1292), in Rashidu’d- 
din’s Nakwaram (1300), and in Friar Odoric’s Nicoveran (1322), which are the lineal ancestors 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century Portuguese Nacabar and Nicubar and the modem 

1 P. K. = PsJlio-Cumulus; K. = Cumulus. 

2 The observations in 1898 are only given from the 1st September to 31st December 1893< 

3 In 1901 the observations are only up to Slst October 1901. 

3 
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Nicobar. The nump has been Nicobar since at least 1560. He fanciful story of the tails 
is repeated by the Swede Kjoeping as late as 1647. 

In the seventeMith century at least, and probably much earlier, as Haensel speaks of pater 
=sorcerer, and Pere Barbe of decs and reoe =God as survivals of Portuguese missionaries, the 
Nicobars began to attract the attention of a variety of missionaries. As early as 1688 
Dampier mentions that two (probably Jesuit) “ fryers ” had jneviously been there “ to 
convert the Indians.” Next we have the letters (in Lettrea ^difiantes) ot the French Jesuits, 
Faure and Taillandier, in 1711. And then in 1756 the Danes took possession <rf the islands 
to colonise, the previous possession being a shadowy French one, but employed the wrong 
class of men sent by the Danish East India Company. The colony, affiliated to Tranqnebar, 
had perished miserably by 1759. The Danes then in 1759 invited the Moravian Brethren 
to try their hands at conversion and colonisation, and thus in due time commenced the 
Moravian (Hermhuter) Mission which lasted from 1768 to 1787. It did not flourish and 
the Danish East India Company losing heart, withdrew in 1773 and left the missionaries 
to a miserable fate. In 1778, by persuasion of an adventurous Dutchman, William Bolts, 
the Austrians appeared, but their attempt failed in three years. This offended the Danes, 
and from 1784 till 1807 they kept up a truly wretched little guard in Nancowry Harbour. 
In 1790 and 1804 fresh attempts by isolated Moravian missionaries were made. From 1807 
to 1814 the islands were in English possession during the Napoleonic wars, and were then 
handed back by treaty to the Danes. During this time an Italian Jesuit arrived from 
Rangoon, but soon returned. In 1831 the Danish pastor Rosen from Tranqnebar again 
tried to colonise, but failed for want of support and left in 1834, and by 1837 his colony had 
disappeared, the Danes officially giving up their rights in the place. In 1835 French Jesuits 
arrived in Car-Nicobar (where the Order claim to have succeeded 200 years previously) and 
remained on in great privation in Teressa, Chowra and elsewhere till 1846, when they too 
disappeared. In 1845 the Danes sent Busch in an English ship from Calcutta to resume 
possession, who left a good journal behind him, and in 1846 the scientific expedition in the 
GaUUhea with a new and unhappy settlement scheme. In 1848 they formally relinquished 
sovereignty and finally removed all remains of their settlement. In 1858 the Austrians again 
arrived scientifically in the Novara with a scheme for settlement which came to nothing. 
In 1867 Franz Maurer, an officer, strongly advised the Prussian Government to take up the 
islands, but in 1869 the British Government, after an amicable conversation with the Danish 
Government, took formal possession, and established in Nancowry Harbour, under that at 
the Andamans, a Penal Settlement which was withdrawn in 1888. In 1886, the Austrian 
corvette Aurora visited Nancowry and produced a Report and also a series of well-illustrated 
articles by its surgeon. Dr. W. Svoboda. At present there are maintained native agencies 
at Nancowry Harbour and on Car-Nicobar, both of which places are gazetted ports. At 
Car-Nicobar is a Church of England mission station under a native Indian catechist attached 
to the Diocese of Rangoon ; the only one that has not led a miserable existence. The 
islands since 1871 have been included in the Chief Commissionership of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. 

The long story of the European attempts to colonise and evangelise such a place as the 
Nicobars is a record of the extreme of useless suffering that merely well-intentioned enthusiasm 
and heroism can inflict, if they be not combined with practical knowledge and a proper 
equipment. Nevertheless, the various missions have left behind them valuable records 
of all kinds about the country and its people : especially those of Haensel (1779-1787 but 
written in 1812), Rosen (1831-1834), Chopard (1844), Barbe (1846). Scattered En gliah 
accounts of the islands are also to be found in many books of travel almost continuously 
from the sixteenth century onwards. 


(To 6€ continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES OF EDICTS OF A^OKA. 

Through the courtesy of the Director of Archsoo- 
logy, H. E. H. the NixAm’s DcMumicms, we ate able 
to refer to the discovery of two new Rock Edicts in 
the BrAhmi script at Kc^bal (the Koppal of the 
India Surv^ sheets) in the extreme south-west 
corner of the Nlx&m’s territory. 

The town of Kopbal, or Koppal, the ancient name 
of which appears from a Kanarese inscripti<xi on 
the Candra Band! rock within the outer fort walls 
to have been Kopananagara, lies about 21 miles 
west of the ruins of Vijayanagara and rather more 
than a mile from the east bank of the Hire Halla 
river, one of the northern tributaries of the Tunga- 
bbadra. The town nestles beneath a towering mass 
of granitic rock of irregular quadrilateral shape, 
which rises abruptly to a height of some 400 feet 
above it (or 2,219 ft. above sea-level). This mass of 
rock with jnecipitous cliffs all round formed a 
natur^ fortress, which was further strengthened by 
massive walls and battlements guarding every pos- 
sible line of assault and rendering it well nigh impreg- 
nable before the use of heavy artillery. In fact, in 
1790 it withstood for six months a siege by the 
British and their allies opwating against TipO 
SultAn, when Sir John Ifaloolm, then a subaltern in 
the besieging army, described it as the strongest 
place he had till then seen. Adjoining this fortress 
hill on the west and south-west is a range of hills, 
the highest point of which, just a mile due west of 
the town, is known as PAlki Gund (the ‘ palanquin 
boulder ’) from its shape. About half a mile to the 
east of the Kopbal fort is a small rocky hill rising 
some 150 feet above the surrounding level, known 
as the Gavi Math hill, containing four caves ; while 
about miles south-east of the fort is another 
isolated rocky hill, which had also been strongly 
fortified, called BahAdur Banda (the Bahadarabemda 
of the Survey sheet). Good views of the Kopbal 
and BahAdur Banda forts will be found in the 
Journal of the Hyderabad Archteological Society, 
Jan. 1916, p. 94 (Plates XXVIII and XXIX). 

On the rock beneath a large boulder over a natural 
cavern that had been adapted as a cave on the Gavi 
Math hill a Rock Edict of 8 lines of BrAhmi charac- 
ters has now been found. The existence of this 
inscription had been known to the local LingAyats, 
by whom the site is held sacred, for some time, but 
it was not till January 1931 that the Guru of the 
moA drew to it the attenticm of Mr. N. R. Sastri, 
a resident of K<^bal who is interested in the ancient 
history of the locality, suggesting that it was a 
Tamil record. Mr. Scutri sent a communication to 
the Archxsological Department, adding that two 
other BrAhmi inscriptions had also been found. 
Mr. Yazdani, Director of Archasology, at once took 
steps to have all the local inscriptitms examined, 
and ho himself proceeded to Kopbal in June last. 


spending eig^t days in a thorough examination of the 
area. One of the other inscriptimis referred to by 
Mr. ISastri turned out to be a Kanarese record, but 
the seccmd, incised on the bare rock on the highest 
point of the PAlki Gund hill (2,339 ft. above s.l.) 
proved to be an AAokan minor rock edict, of which 
only five lines remained traceable, the remainder 
having been worn away by weathering of the rock. 
Excellent photographic records were made of this 
inscription and of the longer one on the Gavi Math 
hill : and these have been submitted to an expert 
for decipherment and publication! in due course. 
The local evidence indicates that both these sites 
were originskUy Buddhist, but later on passed into 
the possession of the Jains, Kanarese records 
showing that Jains cmchorites had settled there 
for contemplaticm. 

In this connexion it should be noted that some 
two years earlier a very important discovery had 
been made of a complete rescension of the Rock 
Edicts of AAoka near Yerragudi (the Erragudi of the 
Survey sheet) about 8 miles north by west from 
Gooty in the Kamul district, and about 95 miles 
in a direct line to the east of Kopbal. These edicts 
have not yet been published, but it is understood 
that a fairly detailed and illustrated account of them 
will appear later in the Annual Report, A. S. 1. 
Besides these more recent discoveries, it will be re- 
membered, a rock inscription was discovered by Mr. 
Beadon in 1915 at Maski in the RaichAr district of 
the NixAm’s Dominions, which lies about 45 miles 
north-east of Kopbal, and three rock inscriptions 
were found by Mr. B. L. Rice in 1892 at Siddapura, 
Brahmagiii and Jatinga-RAmeAvaia in the MolkAl- 
muTU taluq of the Chitaldrug district in the Mysore 
State, about the same distance to the south-east 
of Kopbal. Thus there have been found up to date 
AAokan inscriptions at no less than seven sites 
within a circle of less than fifty miles in radius, six 
of which lie in the central basin of the Tungabhadra, 
and one (Erragudi) just outside that basin. This 
cluster, if it may be so described, of Aioka's edicts is 
remarkable, inasmuch as the only other records of 
the great Mauryan emperor hitherto foimd to the 
south of the Vindhyas are those at Giinar, Sopara 
(fragmentary), RupnAth, Dhauli and Jaugada, hun- 
dreds of miles away. I have drawn a rough sketch 
map showing all these sites, as well as a sketch of 
Kopbal and its vicinity showing the Palkt Gund 
and Gavi Math hills, where the latest finds have 
been made. 

Though it be quite possible, if not probable, that 
other records in intermediate localities still await 
discovery, the occurrence of seven rock inscriptions 
in this comparatively small area seems to indicate 
that special attention had been given to it, whether 
as a stronghold of Buddhism at the time or, which 
seems more probable, as a frontier area of particular 


1 As a Memoir, Arch. Dept., H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, shortly to appear. 
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importance. If the Suvar^iagiri and Isila of the 
Brahmagiri and Sidddpura records could only bo 
satisfactorily identified, some further light might be 
thrown upon the contemporary conditimia of this 


oatfying portion of the empire. It is to be hoped 
that further diseovery or l oe eaiUi may supply tlm 
clue rerpiiied. 

C.E.A. W. O. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Selections from the Pbskwa Daftab : Nos. 1 to 

12. Government Centrid Press, Bombay, 1930. 

Some twaity-fivo years ago, proposals were pot 
forward by the Bombay Government for the pobB- 
cation of selected papers from the valuable teci^ds 
at Poona known as the Perfiwa’s Daftar. The 
work was to have been entrusted to Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson, in whose capable bands it woald have 
beenadmirably placed. Bnforttmately the Secretary 
of State, the late Lord Motley, from mistaken 
motives of economy, would only agree to a cheaper 
agent of his own suggestion, who would have been 
quite incapable of doing justice to the materials. 
The proposal was then dropped ; and the murder 
of Mr. Jackson at Nksik shrstly afterwards tendeied 
its revival later impossible. 

We here have a selection of papers in the origimd 
Mara^, with Miort English summaries, apparently 
issued under the orders of the Government of 
Bombay, though we are informed that they accept 
no respcmsibility for the comments and views of 
the Editor, who remains anonymous. 

It may at once be admitted that the matnials 
will be of great value to all students of the history 
of the Mar&^fts, that powerful combination of 
Kunbi, Dhangar and Koli, which in reaction against 
the penetration of Mnsalman conquerors into the 
Deccan, replaced the fallen Hindu dominaticm of 
Vijayanagar by a new and more powerful Hindu 
confederacy. 

These papers deal with the following events : — 

1. The Battle of Psnipat. 

2. The Battle of Udgir. 

3. Shahu’s Campaign against the Sidis. 

4. Reports on Anandibai. 

5. The League of the Barbhais. 

6. Ramraja’s Struggle for Power. 

7. Early Activities cf Shdbu and BalSji 

Vishvanftth. 

8. Shahu in bis Private Life. 

9. Bajirko and his Family. 

10. Strife between BfijirSo (md the Kiz&m. 

11. Shkbu’s Relations with Sambhaji of 

Kolhapur. 

12. The Dobhades and the Conquest of Gujar&t. 

The text of the volumes is in Devandgan, but 

interesting examples of the Modi originals, in- 
cluding the actual handwriting of Shfihu and other 
wen known characters are given. The Editor holds 
that the new materials now published tend “to 
fix the chief responsibility for the disastrous events 
at Panipat on the Peshwa himself, who was either 
fast losing health or over confident of his power, 
or too much addicted to the pursuit of pleasure to 
spare his attention for graver concerns at a distance.” 


Few wiU be fofmd to qmm^ with this verdk^ 
though some allowance must be saade for the 
doubtful kiysHy of many influential siqipotters 
among the MaF&th& diiefs, after the wemdeffnl 
persmuUity at l^ivaji hod been lemoved from sup- 
reme controL The Marflthh pamts realfy owed its 
downfsH to intrigue and diseensioiis frcm within. 

It is related, in part II, how the Muaalmaa Power 
in the South of India, after the vietmy of Ddgir, 
was saved only by the disastrous eonrse of events 
in the North. Particolariy instructive are the 
pepers dealing with the attempts t» subdue the 
Sidi of Janjira. We are told that “ one tUng 
stands out prominently in leadiag theae psqwia is 
the utter confusion and mismsnagemcint on tbs part 
of the Markthhs, due to la^ of otganizstien,” 
SbMin stinted his forces in st^iptiesand inanitions, 
and placed no confidence in his eomaanndets. In 
these eonditians, fnihae wan inevitable. 

IWt 8, arith soaoe new nnd very intereating 
details of ShAhu’s private life, will repay careful 
study. We read picturesque details of his love of 
horses, dogs and rare birds. He writes to the 
Periiwa. away on a Miaaion in Northern India, to 
keep his eyes open “for Arab horses, musk deer 
and }raks,” is clamant for good-looking dsneing 
girls, and keenly devoted to the manly sport at 
tiger shooting, as was his famous grandfather. 

Here we must leave these papers for want at 
space to illustrate them further. 

The work of editing appears to be well done, and 
the subsequent issues will be awaited with much 
int^est. 

H, E. E, 


Journal of the Bombay Histobical Soobsey, 
vol. HI, pts- 1 and 2, Mar. and SejA., 1930. 

The Journal of the Bombay Historical Society 
continues, under the guidance of Fr. H. Heras, 
to do useful work. In the issue for March 1930 
Fr. G. Schurhammer, Sd., writes on Iniquitriber- 
im and Betuperumal, Chera and Pandya kings in 
southern India in 1544, quoting from the letters 
of St. Francis Xavier, and Mr. M. K. Trilokekar 
discnsses the career of the French adventurer, 
St. Lubin. In the number for September, we notice 
a comprehensive bibliography of Indian history for 
the year 1928, and articles on Shivaji’a visit to 
Benares by Prof. A. S. Altekar, and a Mannnri 
copper-plate grant of the Western Chalukya Saty&g- 
raya by Prof. K. G. Kandangar. The series of 
extracts from tbe Dutch diaries of the Castle of 
Batavia {Mmumenta Historias Indies) is continued 
in both issues. 


H. E. A. C. 
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THE NAGAB brahmans AND THE BENGAL KAYASTHAS. 

Bt Pbo«. D. B. BHANDABKAB, PrJ}., F.A.S.B. 

T wks t y years ago I paUished an article in this Journal, V<4. XL. p. 32 ff., showing that 
tiiere was a racial ktentity or rather eiffinity between the K&yasthas of Bmgal and the 
NAgar RrAhm^yn BiMnbay Gnjar&t. There were no less than thirteen Armans ot * name- 
t>nAmgn > which wcrc in vogue among the N&gar &&hma^ neariy 700 years ago. They 
are abo AmnshyAyapas,* which means ‘ clan names.’ Scnne of these iSarmans or Ama- 
shyAyapas w^e Datta, Ghosha, Varman, NAga, Mitra and so forth. These are now to be found 
as amongst the KAyasthaa of Bengal. But that they were in use anumgst the 

NAgar BrAhmaps 700 years ago and evmi much eariier was shown by me by refeimice to some 
of ^ Valabhi inscriptions which go back to the sixth century a.d. It was pointed out that 
AmoahyAyapas as Mitoa, TrAta and Datta were found attached to the personal names 
of many Btfdimap grantees of these epigraphs who hailed from Anandapnra (Vadnagar) 
and who consequent could be no other than the NAgar BrAhmaps. The ctmclusimi was 
thus irresistiUe that there was some aort of racial affinity, if not identity, between the NAgar 
BrAhmaps of GujarAt and KAthiAwAr and the KAyasthas of Bengal. 

'Riechainof evidence was not,howeTer,iegardedascomplete at that time, as it was not prov- 
ed, in the first place, that the surnames now used by the Bengali KAyasthas were in vogue in Ben- 
gal as early as the Valabhi inscriptions and, secondly, that they were juevalent also amongst the 
KAhmaps of ancient Bengal and Orissa, as they doubtless were amcmg the NAgar BrAhmaps of 
ancimt GujarAt. No epigraphic evidence of irrefragable character was available when my 
article was puUished. Epigraphy has, however, made ctmsiderable {uogress during the last 
twenty years, and we ate now in a position to say something definite cm each point. As regards 
the first question, a careful study of the inscriptions cleariy shows that the KAyastha surnames 
were in existmioe long kmg before the Muhammadan invasion of Bengal. Thus in the copper- 
plate grants ol the Smia kings Vijayasena, BallAlasena and Lakshmanaseim, we trace such names 
as ^AlAd^-NAga, Hari-Ghosha, and NArAyana-Datta* among those of the Officers speci&d at 
the end. But it is no wonder if these KAyastha surnames are found in these and other Bengal 
records of the eleventh and twelfth century a.d., because this period is contiguous with the 
Muhammadan invasion, with which begins the medieval and modem history of India. What we 
ate ^incipally concerned with here is to ascertain to what earliest age the Bengali KAyastha 
surnames can be traced. And in this connection it is not at all necessary to take note of every 
inscription which contains such a name or names. Let us pass over at least five or six cen- 
turies and see whether we can detect any KAyastha surnames earlier. One such group of 
inscriptiixis was found more than twenty years ago in the Faridpur district of Bengal. They 
were four copper-plate grants pertaining to the sixth century a.d. Two of these were issued 
by IffiarmAditya, cme by Gopachandra and one by SamAchAradeva.^ The first three 
were edited by F. E. Pargiter and the last by Mr. Nalinikanta Bbattasali. All these rectnds 
specify the names of officials behniging to manifdd ranks, from the provincial governor right 
down to petty village officials. And here it is not at all difficult to perceive that their names 
end in what are known at present as KAyastha surnames. Thus among the provincial gover- 
nors we have to notice SthA^u-Datta, NAga-Deva and Jiva-Datta. Some of the miiuMr 
officials named are Naya-Sena, Kula-Ghandra, Satya-Chandra, Guna-Chandra, Stuna-Ghosha 
Mid so f(uth. It will be seen that the name endings here, such as Datta, Deva, Chandra and 

1 %%ey are Galled both i^nnans and Amoshyayspas in the Ndgara-pu^piinjali, Part III. p. 65 ff. 
sad p. 78 ff. Ndgarotpatti by GangA5ankar PsnchoU, however, epesks of them u AmodiyAysuas rally 
(pp. 24 and 30). The tenn dmtu^ydyana is explained as eponymous clans in the Ndgarakharn^ of the 
Sktmdapurdtta, Chap. 107, r. 73 ff. 

* laser, oj Bengal (Varendra Res. Soc.), Vol. III. pp. 64, 76, 88, 97 and 103. 

3 /nd. Ant., 1910, pp. 195 6, pp. 200-1, and pp. 204-6 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII. pp. 76-7. 
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Ghosha are the same as the K&yastha surnames of Bengal. But perhaps the earliest lectnds 
where such surnames are traceable are the five celebrated copper-plate charters* of the 
early Gupta kings found at D&modarpnr in the DinAjpur district of Bengal. The earliest of 
these again is dated G. E. 124 = 442 a.d., and the latest G. E. 214 = 532 a.d. These charters 
throw a flood of light on the system of administration prevalent under the Imperial Guptas. 
The provinces were ruled by governors appointed by the king, but the districts comprised m 
them were held by viahayapatia selected by the provincial governors. And further the district 
towns themselves were administered by the viahayapati helped by a council of Nagara-sreahthin, 
Sdrthavaha, Prathama-Kulika and PrtUkama-Kdyaatha. One minor but not insignificant official 
of the district was the Puatapdla. Now in these D^odarpur copper-plates when the names of 
these diSetent officials are specified, we find them also ending in Kayastha surnames. Thus 
the provincial governors whose names are therein mentioned are Cffiir&ta-Datta, Brahma-Datta 
and Jaya-Datta. The viahayapatia are Vetra-Varman and SvayamUio-Deva. The officers who 
formed their councils are Dhriti-Pila, Bandhu-Mitra, Dhriti-Mitra, l^amba-P&Ia, Bibhu-Pala, 
Vasu-Mitra, Vara-Datta, Vipra-Pala, Sthanu-Datta, Mati-Datta and Skanda-Pala. The 
pxialapdiaa named in these grants are Bisi-Datta, Jaya-Nandin, Vibhu-Datta, Patra-D&sa, 
Vishnu-Datta, Vijaya-Nandin, Sth&nu-Nandin, Nara-Nandin, Gopa-Datta and Bhata<Nandin. 

We have thus before us two lists of the names of officers, namely, those specified in the 
Faridpur and those in the Damodarpur grants. And it will be noticed that most of them 
terminate in Chandra, Daiia, Ddaa, Deva, Ghoaha, Mitra, Nandin and Varman, which corre- 
spond to the Kayastha surnames of Bengal. The Sanskrit language is, however, so elastic 
that it is possible to contend that these name-endings need not be taken as surnames 
at all, but considered as integral parts of the whole individual names. Thus Skandapala 
need not necessarily denote a person called Skanda and sumamed Pala, but rather an 
individual who was named Skandapala in the sense of “ protected by the god Skanda.”. 
It is quite possiUe to explain most of these names in this manner, but this cannot explain 
them all. For what explanation can be forthcoming of such names as Soma-Ghosha, Chir&ta- 
Datta, Bandhu-Mitra, Patra-D&sa, Nara-Nandin, Bhata-Nandin and so forth ? What philo- 
logical ingenuity can interpret Chirata-Datta and Patra-Dasa, for instance ? Again, what 
we have to bear in mind is that we have here a large number of names, and there is hardly 
any one among them which does not end in a K&yastha surname. Even if we take such 
names as Vetra-Varman and Patra-Dasa, which to a non-Bengali look like ordinary names, 
we know that the name-endings here also correspond to the K&yastha surnames Barman 
and Das, though they are commonly regarded as the name suffixes of the Kshatriya and Sudra 
communities. What again can better explain the two names — Dhriti-Mitra and Dhriti-P&la, 
where Dhriti forms the first component ? Philology, of course, can explain the former by 
dhriter=mitram {Dhritimitrah) and the latter by dhritirn pdlayal—iti {DktUipdlah)- Mitra and 
P&la are well-known surnames, but Dhriti is not. Common sense, therefore, dictates that 
Dhriti is the individual name of both and that whereas Mitsa is the familj' name of one Dhriti, 
P&la is that of the other Dhriti. It is therefore difficult to avoid the conclusion that all 
these names of officers are full names, each consisting of the individual and the family name, 
the last of these, that is, the family names, being identical with the Kayastha surnames. And 
as the earliest of these inscriptions is dated 442 aja, it is incontrovertible that the Kayastha 
surnames are tracesl^ as early as the fifth century a.d. It must not however be thought 
that the oflicers who bore these names were all of the Kayastha caste, because K&yastha at 
this early period was an office designation and had not cry-stallised into a caste. We have 
already seen that the Dftmodarpur copper-plirtes themselves speak of a Prathama-K&yastha 
side by side with Nagara-Sreshthin, Sarthavaha and Prathama-Kulflia, who together formed 
the administrative board of a district town. This itself shows that like Nagara-lSreshthin 


* Ef. Ind.yXol. XV. p. il3 ff. 
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and others, Prathama-K&yastha was an office designation. Corresponding to Prathama- 
K4yastha was the term Jyeshtha-K&yastha which occurs as an office designation in two of 
the Faridpnr copper-plates adverted to above. In fact, the earliest mention of KUyaatha 
that we meet with is in the Tdjmvalkya-smriti (I. 336),* the compilation of which is generally 
referred to 350 a.d. There it seems to be used in the sense of ‘ an officer.’® At any rate, 
there is nothing in the text to show that it denotes any particular caste. And, in fact, KAyas- 
tha as a caste does not seem to have sprung into existence before the ninth century a.d. 
When, therefore, we trace Kayastha surnames in the names of officers in the charters mentioned 
above, it does not follow that they were borne by those who were Kayastha by caste. 

It is clear from the above evidence that the Ka5rastha surnames in Bengal can be traced 
as early as the fifth century a.d., even earlier than the time of the Valabhi plates which con- 
tain the names of the N^gar Brahmans. The question that now arises is whether there are 
any inscriptions in Eastern India which show that there were Brahmans in Bengal and Orissa 
who, like the Nagar Br&hmans, bore name-endings identical with K&yastha surnames. The 
records in point were no doubt published after I wrote the article, but though they have now 
been before scholars for a good many years, the evidence furnished by them has somehow 
escaped them. And it was a Bengal Kayastha, Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, who saw it 
sometime ago and brought it to the prominent attention of historians, in the shape of an 
article entitled “ Grant of Bh&skar Varman of KAmarupa and the NAgar Brahmans.” The 
article was published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1930, p. 60 ff., and is so important 
that no serious student of the ancient history of India can afford to ignore it. The records 
bearing on the point are three in number. One of these is the inscription published by MM. 
Padmanatha Bhattacharyya Vidyavinoda in Epigrapkia Indica, Vol. XIT. p. 65 ff. Epi- 
graphists need not be told that in 1912 three copper-plates were discovered at Nidhanpur 
in Panchakhan^, Sylhet, connected with a grant of BhAskaravarman, pertaining to the 
Pushyavarman family of PrAgjyotisha (Assam). These plates were three in number, and when 
the MahAmahopAdhyAya edited them, he rightly remarked that they did not complete the 
original grant and that some plates were missing. Three of these last have now been dis- 
covered and published by the learned Pandit in the same Journal, Vol. XIX. p. 118 ff. and 
p. 246 ff. They are of extreme importance, because they enumerate many BrAhman grant- 
ees of many gotraa and surnames. This importance somehow escaped the notice of the 
lynx-eyed editor, but not of Mr. J. C. Ghosh, who, in the article referred to above, pointed 
out that these *grantees, though they were Brahmans, bore name-endings which were KAyas- 
tha surnames. Fortunately the MahAmahopAdhyAya has set forth a list of these donees with 
their Veda, gotra and name, who are no less than 205 in number. If we carefully examine 
this list, we notice the following KAyastha padavis assumed by them, namely Bhuti (Nos. 18, 
28, 74), DAma (Nos. 16, 17, 105), DAsa (Nos. 79, 112, 113), Datta (Nos. 14, 15, 41, 62, 83, 108), 
Deva (Nos. 11-13, 39, 55-9), Ghosha (Nos. 9, 10, 93, 99), Kirtti{No. 95), Kunda (Nos. 44-50), 
PAln (No. 77), PAlita (Nos. 33-37), Sena (No. 30), Soma (Nos. 31, 32, 94), V(B)asu (Nos. 2, 7), 
and so forth. The conclusion is irresistible that there was a time when even the BrAhmans 
in Bengal adopted surnames which are now thought to be the conspicuous feature of the 
KAyastha community. 

It is true that the Nidhanpur plates which contain the above names were found in the 
Sylhet district, which falls under Assam. But linguistically and culturally Sylhet forms an in- 
tegral part of Bengal, though for the purposes of administration it is now attached to Assam. 
So the BrAhman donees who bear KAyastha surnames must be taken as settled in Bengal, 
though in the easternmost part of the province. Now the question that we have to consider 
is : to what period have these donees to be aligned ? The Nidhanpur charter, as stated 
above, was issued by BhAskaravarman of PrAgjyotisha, who was a contemporary and ally 

5 For a full interpretation of this verse, see p. 47 below. 

P See also VH. 3. 
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of Harsha of Kanauj. It does not however register the original grant, which was made,no€ 
by him but by Bhutivarman (=Mah4bhatavarman), his great-great-grandfather. Owing 
to some mishap, we are told, the plates were burnt, and the grant was renewed by Bh^skara- 
varman in favour of those to whom it was originally issued. The Brihman donees specified 
in this epigraph belong therefore to the time, not of Bhflskaravarman but of Bhutivarman, 
not to the first half of the seventh century a.d. but to at least the beginning of the sixth. 
The second question that here engages our mind is to determine where the land granted was 
situated. According to the Mah4mahopadhyaya it was somewhere in North Bengal, not 
far from Karnasuvarna, from where the grant was renewed. He however felt that all was 
not right as the land donated was far distant from the place where the plates were actually 
exhumed. But Mr. Ghosh in his article has adduced some cogent reasons to show that the 
land could be located in Panchakhanda itself from where the plates came and where the 
Sampradayika Brahmans of Sylhet are settled. Mr. Ghosh’s identification seems more 
acceptable as the place granted is thus not far removed from where the plates were unearthed 
and as the Sampradayika Brahmans can thus be naturally looked for as the descendants 
of the Brahmans who, from the Nidhanpur inscription, seem to have been settled there in a 
colony. We thus see that as early as 500 A.D., there was a settlement of Brahmans in the 
easternmost part of Bengal who bore name-endings which are now thought to be the charac- 
teristic surnames of the Bengal Kayastha community. 

When we find a colony of Brahmans established in a part of old Bengal, it is not to be 
expected that there were not further settlements of the same Brahman community in other 
parts of East India. And, as a matter of fact, we have found not one but two more inscrip- 
tions in this region which mention Brihmans with K&yastha surnames. Here, too, we are 
indebted to the .same Mr. Ghosh for having first drawn our attention to them. One of these 
inscriptions is the copper-plate charter of Lokanitha^ discovered in the Tippera district 
of Bengal. It registers grants of lands to a settlement of a hundred Br&hmans in the forest 
district of Suwunga. Here too we find that the names of the Br&hman donees end in Kft- 
yastha padavis, such as Bhfiti, Chandra, Dama, Dflsa, Datta, Deva, Ghosha, Mitra, Nandin, 

barman and Soma. In line 29 the record is dated dhike chatusch(Uvdrihsat-sarnmt«are 

Phdlguna-mdse The letters dhike, with which these words commence, show that 

the date was at lea.st 144, and not 44 as supposed by Mr. Radhagovinda Basak who has edited 
the grant. If we refer it to the Harsha era, as seems most likely from the palseography of 
the record, we obtain 750 a.d. as its English equivalent. It is thus clear that about the 
middle of the eighth century the same commimity of Brahmans as are referred to in 
the Nidhanpur plates are found two centuries later in the Tippera grant of Lokan&tha also. 
The second inscription which associates Kayastha surnames with Brahmans is the copper- 
plate charter of Subhakara^ found at Neulpur in the Cuttack District of Orissa. Some of 
the name-endings of the Brahman grantees specified in this epigraph are Bhuti, Chandra, 
Datta, Deva, Ghosha, Kara, Kunda, N&ga, Rakshita, barman, and Vardhana. Now we 
know that Dr. Sylvain Levi has assigned the date 795 a.d. to ^ubhakara from a Chinese 
source,® so that we find that in the second half of the eighth century these Brahmans had 
migrated southward from Panchakhanda near Sylhet first to the Tippera district and after- 
wards to Orissa. 

One thing that is worthy of note about this Neulpur charter is that three of the officers 
mentioned at its clo.se have names ending in Datta, namely, Samudra-Datta, Brahma-Datta, 
and Eda-Datta. Another noteworthy thing about it and other records of Subhakara’s family 
is that all its male members bear names terminating in Kara ; and, as if to leave no doubt 
on this point, we have two inscriptions of these rulers where their family has actually been 
called Kara, a surname which is found, not only among the Br&hman donees of the Neulpur 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 306 If. 8 Ibid., Vol. XV. p. 3 ff. sUTWd., pp. 363-4] 

»» JBORS., Vol. II. p. 421 ff. ; Vol. V. p. 671 ff. 
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grant but also among the Bengal Kayasthas of modem days. What is further noticeable 
about these inscriptions is that among the officers mentioned towards the end we can trace 
such surnames as Bhadra, Deva, Vardhana, N5ga and Sena. We have thus not only BrAh- 
mans, but also rulers and officers bearing Kayastha surnames. 

Now the first point we have to discuss here is about the race or extraction of the Br3,h« 
man grantees who, as we have seen in detail, bore names ending in Kayastha padavis. A 
similar thing was noticeable about the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and Kathiawar, who, 
as I have remarked above, bore 700 years ago such barmans as Datta, Ghosha, Varman, 
NAga and Mitra. Is it possible that these Brahman donees also could be Nagar Brahmans ? 
Is there any evidence in favour of this supposition ? Here, too, Mr. Ghosh has given some 
indications which enable us to answer this question in the affirmative, so far at any rate as the 
Panchakhanda (Sylhet) BrAhmans are concerned. In the first place, it is well-known that the 
tutelary deity of the Nagar caste is HAtakesvara. In fact, it may be laid down as a general rule 
that wherever there is a lihga called Hatakesvara, there must be some sort of settlement 
of the NAgar BrAhmans or Banias. Now there is a lihga of precisely this name existing in 
the Panchakhanda.** This lihga is not a thing of yesterday, but must have been established 
centuries ago. It seems to have been referred to even in the Tejpur plates of the Mdhdrajd- 
dhirdja VanamAlavarmadeva of Pragjyotisha, ruling apparently at Haruppesvara. The 
king is represented in this inscription to have rebuilt a temple of Hatakesvara and made 
endowments to it. The record was first read by F. Jenkins with the help of a Pandit,*® 
long ago, when the study of Indian epigraphy was in its infancy. He thus wronglj read 
Hetuka-suline as the name of the god, which was correctly restored to Hataka-suline by MM. 
Padmanatha Bhattacharyya,*® who revised the whole transcript of the inscription. There 
can be no doubt that the deity is to be identified with HAtakesvara MahAdeva so celebrated 
at present in Panchakhanda. VanamAlavarmadeva did not build, but rather he rebuilt, the 
temple to this god. This king lived circa 830-865 a.d. The temple must thus have been 
in existence at least one century earlier. We thus find not only that there was a settlement 
of BrAhmans at Panchakhanda who, like the Nagar Brahmans of the Valabhi charters, as- 
sumed surnames corresponding to the Bengal Kayastha padavis, but also that they were, 
like the latter, worshippers of Hatakesvara. Secondly, it is well-known that the author 
of the Advaita-prakdsa was a Sylhet Brahman. He was a pupil of Advaitacharya and a 
contemporary of Chaitanya, the founder of Bengal Vaishnavism. But it is worthy of note 
that he calls himself, not simply isAna, but IsAna-NAgara. Here then we have a clear instance 
of a Sylhet BrAhman styling himself a Nagar.** The reasonable conclusion is that he was 
a Nagar BrAhman, that is, one out of the many of that caste who were established there. 

Thirdly, the attention of scholars may be drawn to a passage which occurs in the PAra- 
dArika section of the KAmasutra of VAtsyayana. The section is concerned with zenana 
women and their protection. That many wanton practices prevailed in the palaces in early 
ages as now is too well known to dwell upon. This section tells us how in different countries 
palace women came in contact with male outsiders. It speaks of how this criminal commerce 
takes place among the Aparantikas, Abhirakas, Vatsagulmakas, Vaidharbhakas, Strirajyakas, 
Saindhavas, HimAlayas and Gaudas. And it then informs us that in Vahga, Ahga and 
Kalinga, the Ndgara-Brdhmai},as^'' enter the renana with the object of offering flowers and 
with the knowledge of the king. They talk to the women behind the pardah, and this leads 
to illicit union. The questions arise : what does the expression Ndgara-Brdhmanalf, mean ? 

SyUiet Gazetteer. la JASB., Vol. IX. p. 767. 

1* Bangpur-Sdhitya-parishat-patrikd, Vol. IX. Pt. I, p. 23 If. 

1* The descendants of KAna Nagar are now Radhi Brahmans, living near GoAhindo, Faridpur district. 
Similarly, one NAgar Purushottama is reported in a Kulacharja MS. of SanchAdaiigd to have come from 
Vraja and got merged into the Maschafak ydili of the RScJlii Bralimaija [N.X. Vasu’s Vanger jdttya-itihda 
(2nd Ed.), Brdhmana kdnda, Vol. I. Pt. I, p. 299, n.J. 

16 Kdmasutra, V. 6, 41 (p. 301 of Bombay Ed.) 
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Does it mean simply “ the Brahmans of the town ” ? If so, what is the force of the word 
‘ town ’ here ? Is it implied that the Br4hman8 of the villages are innocent, but not of the 
towns ? Besides, palaces must always be situated in the capital towns. Hence the Brah- 
mans who are most likely to come in contact with the palace damsels must be the Br4hmans 
of the nagara or town. Hence there was no need of using the word nSgara to qualify Brdh- 
As a matter of fact, the BrAhmans of Glan^ also were notorious for their carnal 
practices, and are mentioned in connection with the palace ladies of Gau^. But they are 
there called simply BrdhmaitMS and not Ndgam-Brahma.Ma, though they surely belonged 
to the capital town of Gauda. If we thus impartially consider the expression NSgara- 
— Brahmaydl^, it seems that here the Nagar BrAhmans areintended. And if this interpretation 
of ours is entitled to any weight, we have further to infer that they were in the time of VAtsyA- 
yana settled in Ahga, Vanga and Kalinga, and not in Gauda, which is distinguished from 
these countries. This also throws light on the name Ndgarakdfy which occurs twice in the 
KAmasutra.*^ In both places the term is explained by the commentator to mean Pdiali- 
putrakdh. But this interpretation does not appear plausible, because at the place where 
it occurs first, it is distinguished from Gauda, and where it is mentioned next it is distinguished 
from PrAchya. Both Gauda and PrAchya included PAtaUputra and the surrounding districts. 
On the other hand, if Nagaraka is taken to denote Anga, Vanga and Kalinga, where the 
NAgar BrAhmans were settled, this sense will suit in both the places just referred to, because 
these countries have already been distinguished from Gauda and PrAchya in the KAmasutra. 

I have elsewhere shown that the NAgar BrAhmans were called NAgar, because they origin- 
ally came from Nagar or Nagarkot, the old name of KAngdA, which is situated in the PanjAb 
in the SawAlakh or SapAdalaksha hifis.*^ There can be no doubt that they were SapAda- 
laksha BrAhmans. Now, if we turn to the Karatoyd-mdhdtmya, which describes the holy 
sites of MahAsthAna or old Pundravardhana, which is in the Bogra District of Bengal and 
which stands on the west bank of the river, we find that) curiously enough, there is a reference, 
not once, but twice to these SapAdalaksha BrAhmans.^A The first of these is in connection 
with the sabhd of HAma, locally identifiable with Paraswramer Sabhdbdti. The second refer- 
ence consists in showing that the special holiness of Pundravardhana consists in being 
presided over as much by the SapAdalaksha BrAhmans as by the gods, Skanda, Vishnu, 
Balabhadra, Siva and so forth. This is an unmistakable indication that these SapAdalaksha 
BrAhmans, who can be no other than the NAgar BrAhmai^, held a position in the estimation 
of the people which was as prominent and sacred as the gods themselves. It is not necessary 
to assume that these BrAh’mans came to Bengal direct from the SawAlakh hills. Even 
when the Chahamanas were settled in the heart of RAjputAnA, they were known as 
SapAdalakshiyas centuries later.*® The same thing may have happened in regard to the 
NAgar BrAhmans also. 

It is a well-known practice of a people or tribe to name the places, provinces or rivers 
of their new settlement after the old one from where they have migrated. It will be shown 
later on that Anandapura (=Vadnagar), e.g., was known as Nagara, after the NAgars were 
settled there. They had more than one such settlement named Nagara. So far as Bengal 
is concerned, there is one village called Nagar in the Dacca district and another in Sylhet. 
There are, again, two rivers of that name in North Bengal, — one running from Pumea to 
Dinajpur and the other from BogrA to RAjshAhi.*® All these places are not far removed 
from the MAldab district, where the KhAlimpur copper-plate was discovered. 

There is yet another piece of evidence which we have to consider in this coimection. It 
is supplied by the charter of DharmapAla found at KhAlimpur in the Maldah District of 

16 II. 5-30 (p. 131) and II 9, 27 (p. 172). *1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL. 1911, p. 34. 

18 Mahaslhan and its Environs (Varen. Res. Society’s Monograph No. 2), p. 11 and p. 26, vs. 22 and 24 • 
also Kayastha-SamSj (Masik), B.S. 1336, pp. 496-7. 

18 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL. 1911, p. 26. *6 JAi>B.. Vol. LXV. Pt. I, p. 117. 
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Bengal. It saya that Nar&yanavarman, a fendatoiy chieftain of this PAla sovereign, had 
installed a god called Nanna-NArayana who was, we are further told, placed ju'incipally in 
the charge of the Lata BrAhmans (dvijaa).*^ Four villages were granted by DharmapAla 
to this god and his priests. And the question arises : who could be these LAta BrAhmans ? 
They are obviously the NAgar BrAhmans alluded to above. NAgar BrAhmans, we know, 
hail from Anandapura or Vadnagar, which is situated in GujarAt. And LAta was one of the 
ancient names for GujarAt. When aQ these pieces of evidence are brought to a focus, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the HAgar BrAhmais were settled in Bengal and 
Orissa. In fact, these BrAhmans were not the only caste from LAta that was settled in Ben- 
gal about this time. It deserves to be noticed that all the PAla copper-plates, except that 
of DharmapAla, speak of ChdUu, Bhdtaa and menials from KarnAta and LAta as being settled 
in Bengal in the PAla period. The Kvlikas, or cultivators, were of four different nationali- 
ties, such as Gauda, Malava, Khasa and Huna. The population of Bengal was thus, in 
the PAla period, of a composite character. 

Let us now proceed one step further and see whether or how the KAyasthas of Bengal 
were connected with the NAgar BrAhmam who had immigrated into Bengal. Before we can 
come to any conclusion it is desirable that we should know (1) what the term Kdyaetha meant 
originally, (2) when it became a caste name, and, above all, (3) what the term signified in Bengal 
before it denoted a caste of that name. It has been pointed out above that the earliest men- 
tion of Kdyastha is found in the Ydjhavalkya-amriti (I. 336). The verse in question 
runs thus : — 

Chdla-teukara-durvfiUa-mahdadhasik-ddibhi^ | 
pidyatndndff prajd rakahet Kdi/a8thaia=e.ha viseshafai. 1 1 

“ (A king) should protect (his) subjects, when oppressed by deceits, thieves, wicked 
people, great adventurers and others, especially by the KAyasthas.” 

What does KAyastha mean here 1 VijnAnesvara understands by it the scribes (hkkaka) 
and accountants (ga^ka). But how can mere scribes and accountants be a menace to the 
people, a menace even more serious than deceits, thieves and desperados ? In the verse 
(v. 338) following it, YAjnavalkya advises the king to ascertain from his spies how the officers 
appointed for the governance of his kingdom are demeaning themselves, to honour those 
who are well-behaved and destroy those who are otherwise. Both these verses may be 
compared to the following lines from Manu (VII. 123). 

Rdjne. hi rakah-ddhikfiUih 'pamav-dddyinah sathdh | 
bhfityd bhamnti padyerta tcbhyo rakahed—imdl} prajdh || 

“ For the servants of the king, who are appointed to protect (the people), generally 
become knaves and seiae the property erf others ; let him protect these subjects against them.” 

It will be seen from the above that both Manu and YAjnavalkya warn a king against 
the oppression of his people by the officers appointed to protect them, especially those officers 
who are aathet and paraav-dddyin and who are thus on the same plane as the chdta, taakara, 
etc., of YAjnavalkya. It may therefore not be unreasonable to infer that the KAyasthas 
referred to by the latter stand for officers appointed for the protection of the subjects. 

The next reference to KAyastha that we have to note is contained in the Viahrtu- 
amfiti (VII. 3), which runs thus ; rdj-ddhikara^e tan-niyukta^Kayaatha^kritam tad-adhyakaha- 
kara-ckihnitam rdjasdkahikam, (A document) is (said to be) attested by the king, 
when it has been executed by a KAyastha appointed by him in a government department 
and signed with his hand by its head (the judge).” Evidently KAyastha here means 

*1 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. p. 250, IL 60-1. It ie also worthy of note that Keshabchandra Bhattacharya'e 
Vangc Ddkahivdiya- Vaidika (p. 46) speaks of a village called Gujar&t in the District of Howrah from where 
came a DAkshipAtya Vaidik family of Vatsya getra and surnamed Vaidya. Vaidya, aa a family name, is 
found among the Nagar BrAhmape, but not in any higher caste of Bengal except the DakshipAtya Vaidiks. 
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a joint assessor or commissioner with the judge of a court, such as we find in .Act IX of 
the Mrichckhakatiha. 

Let us now see what light inscriptkHis throw on the K&yastha problem. In the first 
place, they teach that the K&yastha caste had been formed cmly as eariy as the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. Two instances will suffice. The Sanj&n copper-jdate charter of the B&shtra- 
kuta sovereign Aim^havarsha I, dated Saka-samvat 793—871 a.d., we know, was drawn 
up by Gunadhavala, s(m of Vatsar&ja, who was bom in the V&labha K&yastha** lineage 
and was a Settabhogika,*^ or cferk, in the Dharmddhihirona, or Court (A Judicature. We 
thus see that there was a K&yastha caste of the name of V&labha to which Copadbavala 
belonged, and the occupation of this caste seems to have been that (A a clmk in a court ol 
law, corresponding no doubt to the function of a K&yastha described in the 
and the MfichckhahUika. The sec<Hid evidence of the rise of the K&yastha caste in the 
ninth century is supplied by the Gurmha ]date of Jayftdityadeva (II) of the Malayaketu 
family. The plate is dated V.S. 927 =870 a.d., and registers the grant of a village to K&y- 
astha Ke^va, scm of K&yastha Dhemuka and grandscm of K& 3 rs 8 tha Budra.** As the 
grantee, his father and gnuidfather are all called K&yastha, it meann that they poTfaimwl 
to the K&yastha caste, which was thus in existence in North India in the second half of the 
ninth century. And what is curious in this connection is that this family, we ate told, had 
the surname (paddAati) of Sihgha, which is still found as a padavi ammig the Bengal K&yas- 
thas. Although we have thus clear proof about tbe K&yastha caste being formed in the 
ninth century, there is nothing to show that the K&yasthas were confined to the sole occu- 
pation of a karana, or clerk, as is thought at present. This is indicated by the Gurmha 
epigraph itself, because, although in 1. 23 the K&yastha dcmee Kesava is styled Karanika, 
another K&yastha is mentioned as the writer of this record, namely, Valaddnka, who, though 
he was a K&yastha, is styled mahdkshapeUalika, whose office was of course distinct from that 
of a karanika. 

The two inscriptions noted above belong to the ninth century, and it may be contended 
that things were different three hundred years later and that K&yastha had ««««» to be iden- 
tical with Karanika. To take one instance, Jalhai;m, who wrote the grants of the G&ha- 
dav&la king Govindachandra dated V.S. 1171 and 1172, is described in tbe first iccoid as 
Karai^ik-odgata and Ckitragupt-opama and in tbe second as M-Vdslavyakul-odbMUa-Kdycu- 
iha-lkakkura.*' This shows that K&yastha had become synonymous with Karanika in the 
twelfth century. If a further instance is required, it is supplied by the Ajayagadh rock in- 
scription of the Chandella king Bhojavarman, which sets forth the exploits of a V&stavya 
K&yastha family. In the very second verse of this epigraph *'! we are infcumed there 
were thirty-six towns occupied by men devoted to the function of the kara^a and that the 
most excellent of these was Takk&rik&, to which this K&yastha family belonged. This also 
indicates, it may be argued, that Karanika was but another term for K&yastha. It is not, 
however, possible to accept this view as perfectly logical. All that we can legitimately infer 
from the above evidence is that one K&yastha sub-caste, namely, V&stavya, had adopted 
the function of the Karapika as its principal occupation, but it does not follow that all 
K&yasthas had become identified with the Karanikas, ot that the term Kdyadha did not 
continue as an office designation. We have thus at least one instance of the writer of a 

»* Ibid., Vol. XVIII. p. 281, U. 70-7. Soddhala, author of the UdayasttndaH Katbd (Oaei. Or 
Strits. No. XI. p. 11) was a ValaUia KOyastha. He derives VAlaUia from Valabhi and traces his m t 
from KalOditya, brother of SUdditys of the VaJaUii family. VAlamya mentioned in a Bbirmal inscr (B Q 
Vol. V. Pt. I,p. 47, 1. 5)seem3 to beamistakefor V&labhya. ' 

*3 For Senabhogika, see Ep. Ind., Voi. VI. p. 285. n. 7, and p. 294, 1. 81 ; also Vol. V. 231, 233 and 

234 . 

** JASB., 1900, Pt. I, p. 92, 11. 13-14. 

*5 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII p. 163, 1. 21, and Vol. IV. p. 104, U. 26.7. 

*« Ibid., Vol. I. p, 333 ft. 
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charter of the twelfth century styling himself, not simply as Kayastha but as Karana-Kayas- 
tha.*^ The term Blarana-Elayastha is met with also in two Ohamba copper plates as the desig- 
nation of the writers of those documentsAS This may also be compared with sadbavddha-kara- 
nakayastka-thakkura srt-ArAitAbh&na likhitam^idam V e7},ugrdme. Vikramdditya-deva-aam, 1492 
Phdlguna-siidi 4 Kuje occurring in Bengali characters in the colophon of a MS. of Bodhi- 
charydvcUdraA^ But what can Karana-Kayastha mean 1 As K&yastha is here conjoined 
with Karana, it is obvious that Kayastha must denote a mere officer, in this particular 
case, an officer who is in charge of karana. This shows that there were Kayasthas who 
Were in charge of different departments ; in other words, there were K&yasthas also entrusted 
with duties other than those of a Karanika. This is clear also from a critical study of the 
concluding portions of the Gahadavala charters where are specified the names of officers 
connected with the grant. Whereas we have thus some who are Karanika-Thakkura {List 
Inscr. North Ind., Nos. 195, 202, 207, etc.), we have some who are Kayastha-Thakkura (ibid., 
Nos. 188, 216, 249) and some who are Akshapatalika-Thakkura (ibid.. Nos. 368, 369, 433) as 
the officers who wrote the grant. It will be seen that there were some K&yasthas who were 
neither Karanikas nor Akshapatahkas. We have also evidence to show that the office of 
the Karanika was not the monopoly of the Kayastha communities, but was held some- 
times even by the Brahmans. We have thus an inscription dated V.S. 1228—1171 a.d. 
and found at Dhod in the Udaipur State, B4jputana, which records a benefaction of the 
Karamka Brahman Chahada to the temple of Nityapramoditadeva (ibid.. No. 350). Then 
again a South-Indian grant mentions two of the Brahman grantees as Karanika Timmarasa 
and Karanika Damvana.^® Nay, the Nidhanpur charter of Bhaskaravarman referred 
to above also speaks of a Brahman donee, called JanardanasvAmi, as Nyaya -karanika. 
It is thus evident that all Karanikas were not K4yasthas, but that there were some 
who were Br4hmans. 

Let us now turn for a while to the Rdja-tarahgir^i, which bristles with references to the 
Kayasthas. Let us cull together a few passages from it and find out what they teach us. 
Thus one passage from the Ruja-tarahgiij.i (IV. 621) has the following ; “ Being besought 
by the Kayasthas : ‘ what is the good of hardships such as the conquest of the quarters 

and so on ? Let wealth be obtained from your own land,’ he (Jayapida) oppressed his 
own kingdom.” The king relished the idea, and only eight verses thereafter, we are told 
that “ with his mind eclipsed by greed, he considered the Kayasthas as his benefactors, — 
Kayasthas who gave small fractions of wealth (to the king) though they snatched away aU 
the property (of the people). The big fishes of the sea and the kings are alike. The former 
consider the clouds to be donors when they let go (some drops from the water just seized 
from them (from the sea). The latter, alas, believe in the secret services of the wicked tribe 
of the Kayasthas who deliver a few bits after openly plundering everybody ” — (vs. 629-30).®* 
In both the passages, the word Kdijaslha has rightly been taken to mean “ officials ” by Sir 
Aurel Stein. That this was the state of things in Kashmir as described by Kalhana may 
be proved in another way. The author of the Kathdsaritsdgara was Somadeva, who was 
also a pai}4it of Kashmir. In his work (XUI. 91) we find the following line : Sarndhivi- 
graha-Kdyasthena sdrtha-samchayaih. It has been translated by C. H. Tawney as “ secre- 
tary for foreign affairs.” This shows that in Kashmir the term Kayastha was used to denote 
any official, especially of the higher rank. It is no use quoting further passages to show 
that in the Rdja-tarahgint K4yastha was used in the sense of ‘ officials in general.’ One 


Ihid., Vol. VII. p. 97, 1. 3S, 

28 Antiquities of Chamba State by J. Ph. Vogel, Pt. 1. p. 19}, I. 28 ; and p. 199, 1. 21. 

29 Haraprasad Sastri's A Descrip. Cat. of Sk. MSS. in the Govt. Col. under the care of the As. See. 
Beng., Vol. I. p. 21 (MS, 19/8087). 

30 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. p. 167. 

31 See also Kalhana't; Rdja-tarahgint (text), VII. 86-7. 
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may however be (quoted in this connection, as it shows what sort of officers they were. 
There was a king of Kashmir, Harsha by name, who flourished in 1089-1101 a.d. About 
him Kalhana says as follows : “ He tormented the people through the Kayasthas by the 

settlement of heavy fines and nowhere let alone even a lump of clay in towns, villages and 
so forth ” — VII. 1226. This verse shows that the Kayasthas here referred to were district 
officials who realised taxes and fines from the people. This entirely agrees with the view 
of Apararka, who explains the term K&yastha occurring in the Y djnavalkya-smriti (I. 336) 
referred to above by saying Kdyasthdh kar-ddhihritdh?* Whether the Kayasthas of Kashmir 
had developed into a caste it is difficult to say. Most probably no such caste had been 
formed up to the time of Kalhana. In this connection may be quoted the following verse 
from the Hdja-tarangini (VIII. 2383) : 

Tad-ardare ^ivaratho dvijah prachura-chakrikah ( 

Kdymtha-fdsah pdseva galam baddhvd vyapadyaia. [I 
“ In the meanwhile there died by strangulation that rogue (pdia) of a Kdyastha, the 
Brahman Sivaratha, who had been a mighty intriguer.” 

This passage unmistakably shows that some of the Kayasthas of the Rdja-tarangi li 
were Brahmans. WeU may Sir Aurel Stein say : — “ That Kalhana, though probably drawn 
by descent and position towards the official class, was by no means partial to the latter, is 
shown by many a hard hit he makes at the vices of the ‘ Kkyasthas.’ The great mass of 
them was undoubtedly Brahman by caste . . . .”33 

We will now revert to Bengal and see what light the records throw on the origin of the 
Kayastha caste in this province. The first question that arises is whether the Kayastha 
caste had arisen in Bengal by the end of the Sena period. Not a single inscription is known 
from Bengal where any officer or private individual is specified as belonging to that caste. 
A copper-plate grant has no doubt been recently published which speaks of the officer who 
drew it up as Samdhivigrahffilhikarana-K&yastha.®* It is difficult, however, to determine 
definitively whether the term Kayastha here means ‘ a clerk attached to,’ or ‘ an officer in 
charge of,’ ‘ the Department of Peace and War.’ Anyhow there is no definite indication 
here that the Kayastha caste had been formed. On the other hand, we have to note 
that there is a work called Nydyakandaii by Sridhara, which is a commentary on Prasas- 
tapada’s Vaiseshika-sutraX^ There he tells us that he composed the work at a place 
named Bhurisrishti in Dakshina-Badha in ^aka 913—991 a.d. at the request of one Pandu- 
dksa, who was “ the head-mark of the Kayastha community (kula)." This no doubt shows 
that the Kayastha caste had been formed in Bengal by at least the tenth century. But 
it may be asked, what was the primary occupation of this caste when it sprung up in Ben- 
gal ? Was it that of the writer or of the accountant ? It seems it was neither. A copper- 
plate was discovered some time ago at Ramganj in the Dinajpiu" district, containing a grant 
issued by Isvaraghosha, who belonged to the Ghosha family. In the list of officials set forth 
therein mention is made of Mahakayastha who, be it noted, has been specified along with 
Mah^karanadhyaksha and Mahakshapatahka.®® It will thus be seen that up till the twelfth 
century the function of a Kayastha in Bengal was different from that of Karanika, that is, 
the writer, or an Akshapatalika, that is, the accountant. What the exact duty of the 
K&yastha was in Bengal at this early period is not certain. But some raj-s of light are shed 
on this point by the Khklimpur charter of Dharmapala. There, in the list of officials. 

33 Anand. Sk. Series, No. 46, p. 584. ~ ~ ' 

33 Ruja-tarangini (Trans.) by M. A. Stein, Vol. I. Intro., p. 19. It is worthy of note that in Act 
IX. of the M richchhakatika Charudatta wishes kuiala to the Sreshthin and Kfiya.stha. But kuiala can be 
wished only to a BrShman according to Manu (II. 127), w'ho is himself quoted by the Adhikaranika in the 
same Act. It seems that both these Sreshthin and KSyastha were Brahmarts. 

S* Ind. Hia. Quart., 1930, p. 55, II. 17-18. 

35 This was first pointed out by Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in The Indo- Aryan Races, p 198 
35 Inscr. of Bengal, Vol. III. p. 153, 11. 13 and 15. 
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Jyeshtha-lCAyastha is mentioned and associated with Mah&mahattara, Mahattara, Basa- 
grAmika and their respective Karanas.^^ While they are thus distinguished from the Ka- 
ranas, they are all mentioned expressly as forming the staff of the Vishaya-vyavahArins. 
The term viahaya-vyavaAdrin reminds us of the preamble of the DAmodarpnr copper-plates 
where the Vishayapati and Frathama-Kayastha are mentioned as two members of the 
Board of Five who administered the district (vishaya) in the Gupta period. It appears that 
in the PAla period the lowest unit for the governance of a district was a cluster of ten vil- 
lages in charge of an official who was therefore styled DAsagramika, that above him was 
placed a Mahattara and above the latter a MahAmahattara, and that above every one of 
them was appointed a Jye.shtha-KAya8tha, who was thus immediately below the Vishayapati 
or the head of a district mentioned in the same list of officials.®® PracticaUy the same was 
the case in the sixth century a.d., as appears from the Faridpur plates adverted to above. 
There, too, Jyeshtha-Kayastha is mentioned as pratnukha with Mahattaras imder him. 
There can therefore be no doubt as to all these officers being connected with the admini- 
stration of a district. The word Jyeshtha-Kayastha, like Prathama-Kdyastha of the DAmo- 
darpur plates, indicates that there were many subordinate officers under him called simply 
KAyasthas. And the MahAmahattaras, Mahattaras and DAsagrAmikas are apparently 
these KAyasthas. It thus seems that the district officers connected principally with the 
collection of revenue were designated KAyasthas in ancient Bengal, as they were in the 
Kashmir of Kalhana’s time. 

The above conclusion receives remarkable confirmation from the medieval history of 
Bengal. After the Muhammadan conquest this province was ruled by twelve semi-inde- 
pendent chiefs and is described as bdrabhuindr miduk. Of those the Hindu BhuinAs who 
held sway up till the sixteenth century were all KAyasthas. “ The struggle carried on by 
the BhuinyAs of Bengal against the Mughul Emperors,” says Rai Bahadm: Chanda,®* “was 
no less obstinate than that of the RAjputs of RAjputAnA, though, unfortunately, there were 
no bards in Bengal to enshrine the stirring events of this struggle in heroic ballads.” " Had 
not these KAyastha BhuifiyAs of Bengal,” rightly remarks the Rai Bahadur in continuation, 

“ been inspired by a tradition of long independent rule, they could hardly have maintained 
this unequal struggle for so long. Not only the BhuinyAs, but also the minor xamindArs 
of those days, were mostly KAyasthas.”*® The question that here arises is : how did 
Bengal about the beginning of the Muhammadan rule come to be dominated by the KAyas- 
tha Bhuinas and KAyastha zamindArs 1 The question is not difficult to answer. If the 
district officers in charge of revenue were designated KAyasthas up till the twelfth century 
A.D., and if the KAyasthas had already been formed into a caste, it is natural that after the 
overthrow of the central Hin du power, namely, that of the Senas, they should seize the various 
districts and turn themselves into semi-independent rulers called Bhuinas. 

Let us now proceed to the main question about the Bengal KAyasthas, namely, their 
origin. We have already seen that the KAyasthas came to be known as a caste for the first 
time in the ninth century a.d., and that before that time the term Kayastha had been used 
merely as an office designation and that neither Vishnu nor YAjnavalkya has mentioned it 
as the name of a caste. The question thus naturally arises ; who were the Bengal KAyas- 
thas originally, before they crystallised into the present caste, that is, were they BrAhmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas or Sudras 1 The KAyasthas of Bengal, like those of Bombay, claim 
to be BLshatriyas. The BrAhmans of Bengal, however, look upon them as Sudras. It has 
been commonly held by the NibandhakAras of a late period that after the Nandas the Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas vanished out of the Hindu social system and that only two classes remain- 
ed, namely, the BrAhmans and Sudras, so that any particular caste of the modem day must 

ST Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. p. 250, 11. 47-8. S® Ibid., p. 249, 1. 44. 38 The Indo- Aryan Races, p. 201. 

4® Jarrett’s Ain-i-Akbari, p. 129, may also be read in this connecti<m. 
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be either BrAhman or Sudra. I am afraid this belief is not only not supported but even 
controverted by epigraphic evidence. Leaving aside the BAjputs of Northern India, who 
have always been styled Kshatriyas in the old inscriptions, we find that even in Bengal most 
of the old ruling families such as the PAlas and the Senas have been designated Kshatriyas. 
Thus the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena speaks of his grandfather, SAmantasena, tis “ an 
ornament of the Kshatriyas.”*! Nay, the same SAmantasena is mentioned in the Deo- 
pArA inscription of Vijayasena as being the foremost of the Brahmakshatriyas.** The term 
Brdhm'ikshatriya clearly shows that the Senas were originally BrAiunaps but were considered 
to be Kshatriyas in the eleventh century. They were thus superior to any Kshatriya family 
of the day who were mere Kshatriyas. In fact, the Senas even when they were hishatriyas 
were so proud of their BrAhman origin that Lakshmanasena styles himself parcma-Brah- 
malcshatriya in his MAdhiAnagar charter.*® 

Nor does there seem to be any force in the argument of the Bengal KAyasthas that they 
are Kshatriyas. Their argument like that of the Bombay KAyasthas is based upon a mere 
legend about Ghitragupta or Ghandrasena and not upon any epigraphic or ethnological evi- 
dence. We may therefore ignore it and start our enquiry afresh. Who could these KAyas- 
thas be originally ? It was pointed out by me long ago that the NAgar BrAhmans had 
Sarmans, otherwise called AmushyAyanas, which were identical with the padavta of the Bengal 
KAyasthas, and it was surmised that this was an indication of their racial affinity, if not of 
identity. The only thing wanting was the evidence to prove that there were BrAhmaps in 
ancient Bengal bearing KAyastha surnames. That evidence, as we have now seen, has been 
supplied by no less than two inscriptions. Nay, we have the further evidence of an almost 
incontestible character that there were NAgar BrAhmans in ancient Bengal. It thus seems 
natural to hold that the Bengal KAyasthas were originally none but these NAgar BrAhmans. 
This inference is supported by the fact that the KAyasthas have stiU preserved their BrAhma- 
nical gotras and •pravaraa. I am not unaware that objections can be raised to their Brahmap 
origin. It may be argued in the first place that the Sarmans of the NAgar BrAhmans are found 
not only among the KAyasthas and Vaidyas but also among the NavasAkhas and Sadgopas, 
and that the latter castes also bear BrAhmanical gotras. Nothing, however, can be more 
fallacious. Let us take the case of KumAras, who are Sadgopas. There are two classes 
among them : (1) the Paschima kid or the kidim on the west of the Ganges, and (2) the Purba 
kill or the kulins on the east of the Ganges. There are three BrAhmanical gotras amongst 
them, namely, Kasyapa, Madhukulya and BhAradvAja. The kulins of the Paschima kid 
are mostly of the Kasyapa gotra, and to maintain their kuhnism they marry in the same 
gotra.** But to marry in the same gotra is inconceivable among KAyasthas and 
Vaidyas as among the BrAhmans. Or let us take again the case of Modaks who form the 
confectioner caste and are one of the NavasAkhas. They, too, have BrAhmanical gtaros, such 
as Maudgalya, SAndilya and Gautama. But two persons of the same padavi cannot marry 
amongst them though their gotras be different. On the contrary, persons of different padavis 
can marry even though they belong to the same gotra.*'^ It will thus be seen that it is not 
enough for a caste to have BrAhmanical gotras. What is really required is that persons of 
the same gotra shall not marry as is the case with the BrAhmans. But such a custom is 

*1 Inscr. of Bengal, Vol. III. p. 62, 1. 9 ; also p. 110, 1. 7. 

*2 Ibid., p. 46, 1. 5. 

43 Ibid., p. Ill, I. 31. 

44 Information about this caste was supplied to me by Mr. Amritlal Kumar of the Imperial Records 
Department, Calcutta. 

*5 Modaka-hitaiahirA, B.S. 1337, Bhadra, p. 407 if. 
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prevalent only among the K&yasthas and the Vaidyas.*® To say therefore that the Kayasthas 
are on a par with the Navas4khas and Sadgopas so far as the BiAhmanical gotraa are 
concerned is to confound the whole question. For, exactly like the Brd.hmans, they have 
never married in the same gotra though their padavts were different. 

The second objection that may be raised to the Brahman origin of the Bengal Kayasthas is 
that they must have borrowed their Brahmanical gotras and pramras from their priests. 
The authority generally relied upon in such matters is the remark which Vijnanesvara makes 
while commenting on a verse from the vivdha-pralcaraiipi of the Achdrddhydya of the Ydjna- 
vcAhya-smriti (I. 53). The remark is yady=api rdjanya-viMm prdtisvika-gotr-dbMvdt pravar- 
dbhdvas=tath=dpi purohita-gotrapravarau veditavyau, “ although the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
have no pravaraa as they have no gtrfms of their own, yet (in their case) the gotraa and prava- 
ras of (their) priests are to be understood.” On this ground it may therefore be argued that 
the possession of Br&hmanical gotras and pravaras by a modem caste does not necessarily 
prove it to be a Br&hman caste, that the Bengal Kkyasthas may be a Kshatriya or Vaisya 
caste for aught we know to the contrary, and that they may have borrowed their gotras and 
pravaras from their priests. We have thus to consider the fuU significance of the verse from 
the Ydjnawdkya-smfiti and also of the remark which Vijn&nesvara passes in his gloss on it. 

Now, what is the authority of Vijn&nesvara when he asserts that the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas have no Brahmanical gotras and pravaras of their own except those of their priests ? 
Fortunately, he gives Asvaliyana as his authority and cites the following pas.sages ; tolfed cJia 
'‘yajamdnaay—drsheydnpravriij.ite” ity-uktvd “ paurohitydn rdjanya-visdm pravrirjdte.” These 
are really quotations from the Asvaldyana-srautasntra and occur at the beginning of the 
third Part (JchariAa) of the first Chapter {adhydya). The first of these in full is yajaindnasy=: 
draheydn pravriV'^te ydyanta^ syttfy, ” he chooses as many as there are of the ancestral Rishis 
of the sacrificer.” The second quotation runs somewhat differently in the published edition 
(Anand. Sk. Series) of the work, namely, paurohitydn rdja-vUdm. It will be seen that we 
have here rdja-visdm instead of rdjanya-viSdm of Vijn&nesvara. About the conclusion of this 
work we meet with the sutra : purohita-pravare rdjndm. This occurs not only in the edition 
of the Anand. Sk. Series (p. 463), but also in the ASvaldyana-pravara-kdwia published in the 
Gotra-pravara-nibandha-kadambam (p. 299) of the Bibliotheca Sanskrita (Mysore Govt. Or. 
Lib. Series). It therefore appears that rdja-visdm is the correct reading, and not rdjanya- 
visdm as cited by Vijnanesvara. The same reading is adopted by the Pravara-mahjariA' 
which explains the word rdja° by saying that even Brlthmans, if they are kings, have to adopt 
the pravaras of their priests. We thus see that it was not the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas only, 
but also the Br&hman kings who were compelled to borrow the pravaras of their priests. 

Even supposing that the reading adopted by Vijnanesvara is correct, what Asvalayana 
says is that the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas should borrow only the pravaras of their priests, 
nothing being said by him about the gotras. VijnAnesvara, however, affirms that they should 
adopt not only the pravaras but also the gotras of the priests. He is certainly wrong in quot- 
ing in support of his assertion the two sutras from Asvalayana which speak of the adoption 
of the pravaras only, and not of the gotras, of the priest. The only authority in favour of 
his assertion is the line from the Ydjhavalkya-smriti on which he is commenting and which 

** Originally the Vaidyae and the Kayasthas must have formed one community. Even now there 
are intermarriages between the two castes, especially in some parts of the Tippera and Dacca districts. 
And as a matter of fact, such a marriage between Vaidya and Kayastha has been hrfd valid by the Calcutta 
High Court (see “ Ram Lai Shookool vs. Akhoy Charan Mitter,” reported in The Calcutta Weekly Notes, 
Vol. VII [1902-03], p. 619 if.). Much useful information on this point has been collected by Rachya- 
vidySrmaharpava Nagendra Nath Vasu in ViJvakoAj under Vaidyaj&ti, and the subject has been discussed 
by Mr. J. C. Ghosh in Kdyastha-samdj (Mdsik), Vol. IX. p. 288 ff., and Kdyastha-patrikd, B.S. 1337, p. 297. 

It seems that those of the Bengal Kiyasthas who adopted the Vaidya profession came to be called Vaidyas 
and are being gradually separated from the Kkyasthas though they have not yet been so on the east side of 
the Brahmaputra. A similar case may be foimd in R&jputan^, where we meet with a caste which calls 
itself Baid-Kayasthas. These are the BhUtnagra E&yssthas who have become Vaidyew and have now for 
that reason formed a separate Kayastha subcaste (Marwar Census Report, p. 404). 

*7 Ootra-pravara-nibandha-kadambam, pp- 127-8. 
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runs thus : arogityim bhrdtrimattm^asamdn-drsha-gotrajdm. What Yajnavalkya lays down 
is that a man should marry only that girl who does not pertain to his draha, i.e., pravara, and 
also to his gotra. If, however, we study any iSrautaautra or DharmasiUra carefully, we find 
that they prohibit only samdna-pravara marriages. Thus the Baudhayarui*^ and Aamld- 
yana*^ iSratUasdtras lay down the dictum tt8amdna-pramrair=vivdha^, namely, that mar- 
riage shall be among unlike pramras. The Gautama-dharmasutra also has aaamdna-prava- 

rair=vivdhah (TV. 2), and the VAsistha, aaamdn-draheydm aadfiMm bhdrydm vindeta 

(VIII. 1). It will be observed that these Srautasutraa and Dharmaautraa are unanimous in 
laying stress on asamdn-drsheya or aaamdna-pravara, but that they make no mention of 
gotra in this connection. On the other hand, Yajnavalkya ordains that the girl to be mar- 
ried shall be not only of a different draha or pravara but also of a different gotra. The ques- 
tion that we have to consider is why the necessity of avoiding the same gotra over and above 
the same pravara arose in the time of Y&jnavalkya. 

When the Bavdhdyana and AavaMyana Srautaautraa lay down the dictum aaamdna- 
pravarair=vivdhah, they make their sense clear by quoting the following verses : — 
eka=:eva riahir=ydvat pravareahv=anuvartate | 
tdvat samdna-gotratmm=anyatra Bhfigv-Ahgiraadm garjM |1 
pancMndm triahu admdnydd—avivdhaa=triahu dvayoh j 
Bkrigv-Ahgiro-gay,tishv=eva seaheahv=eko=pi vdrayet || 

“ So long as even one Rishi persists in the pravaraa, there is the sameness of gotra except- 
ing in the gayaa of the Bhrigus and the Ahgirasas.” 

“ There can be no marriage among the Bhrigu and Ahgiras gayaa, if from among the 
five ( Rishis) three are common and from among the three two are common. As to the rest, 
if there is even one (Rishi) common, (one) should avoid (marriage).” 

It will be seen from the above that the pravaraa were enough to determine the gotra of a 
man. We may go into somewhat greater detail to make this point quite clear. According 
to the Srautaautma, the Seven Sages, or Saptarshis, and Agasti were the eight founders of the 
gotraa in the extensive sense of the term. These are (1) the Bhrigus, (2) Gautamas, (3) BhA- 
radvajas, (4) Atris, (5) Visvamitras, (6) Kasyapas, (7) Vasishthas, and (8) Agastis.*® Qf 
these, the Gautamas and Bharadvajas form the bigger class known as the Angiras gaya. 
Each of these eight gotraa is divided into a number of smaller groups called pakahaa. Thus 
the Bhrigu gotra is divided into the foUowing pakahaa : (1) Vatsas, (2) Vidas, (3) Arshtishenas. 
(4) Yaskas, (5) Mitrayus, (6) Vainyas and (7) Sunakas. Each of these pakahaa is subdivided 
into a number of septs called gotra in its contracted sense. Thus the Vatsa pakaha is divided 
into no less than seventy-two smaller gotraa, such as Markandeyas, Mandukas and so forth. 
In the case of every one of the pakahaa are cited Arshas or Arsheyas, so called because they 
were its ancestral Rishi or MantradrashtA. Another word for draheya is pravara, as men- 
tioned above. It is these draheyaa or pravaraa which determine the gotra in its comprehen- 
sive sense. If any two smaller gotraa or families have any Rishi in common in the pravaraa 
of their respective pakahaa, they are automatically taken as belonging to the same stock, that 
is, to the same gotra, the term gotra being employed in its extensive sense. Marriage is 
accordingly prohibited among these families. When therefore the Srauta- and Dharma- 
sutraa referred to above, lay down the dictum aaamdna-pravarair=vivdhah, it is exactly equi- 
valent to aaaindna-gotra{r=vivdhah, the word gotra being here understood as the bigger and 
not the smaller gotra. By avoiding the sameness of pravaraa when even one Rishi is found 
common, the sameness of gotraa is automatically avoided. The SutrakAras were thus 
perfectly correct in pivoting on aaamdna-pravara, which presupposed aaamdna-gotra. But 
YAjnavalkya, we have seen, lays stress not only upon aaam dn-draha but also upon 

*8 (Bibl. Ind. Ed.), pp. 415. ' — 

** Ootra-pramra-nibandha-kadambam, p. 301. 

See Appendix A. 
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asamdna-gotra. Are we therefore to suppose that asamdna-gotra is a needless repetition in the 
Smriti text ? This would be charging Yajnavalkya with the fault of tautology. Surely the 
author of the Y djnavalkya-smriti must have been conversant with the §rauia- and the Dkarma- 
sutras prior to his period. When, therefore, he insists not only upon asamdn-drsha but also 
upon asamdna-gotra, we have to assume that the latter expression in his time must have 
been as essential as the former. We know that different Smritis came into existence to 
meet different enviroiunents in different periods and in different provinces. The Ydjna- 
valkya-smriti is generally assigned to the fourth century a.d. It thus seems that Hindu 
society had changed about the beginning of the Christian era, at any rate so far as matri- 
monial custom went and that to suit these new changes Yajnavalkya must have laid stress 
not only upon asarndna-pravaratva but also upon asamdna-gotralva. If we reflect upon this 
matter a little, we find that both these conditions fit admirably in the case of society repre- 
sented by the Rajput and Vaisya classes of Northern India. Being Kshatriyas, the Rajputs 
have to adopt the pravaras of their priests. But it is not enough for them to avoid these 
pravaras as it seems it was in the case of the Kshatriyas of the pre-Christian period. Over 
and above the pravaras of their priests, they have to avoid marriage in the same khdrnp or 
clan. Let us take two of these khdmps, namely Chohan and Guhilot. The ChohSn khdrnp 
is divided into a number of branches, such as Chohan, Hada, Khichi, Songira, Desxla and 
so forth. They cannot marry among themselves. The Guhilot khdrnp is similarly divided 
into a number of septs, such as Guhilot, Sisodiya, Ahada, Pipada, Mangaliya and so forth. 
These also cannot marry with one another. But any sept of the Guhilot can contract matri- 
monial alliance with any sept of the Chohan, because the Guhilot and the Chohan are two 
different khdmps. It will thus be perceived that amongst the R&jputs they have to avoid 
not only the pravaras of their priests, but above all, the khdrnp to which they belong and 
which is the most important thing they have to bear in mind at the time of marriage. In 
the case of the Rijputs, the dictum asamdna-pravarair=vivdhah cannot hold good, but on the 
contrary they have to abide by the injunction of Y&jnavalkya, namely that they must shun 
marriage not only in the same drsha or pravara which they adopt from their priests, but also 
in the same gotra which in their case is the khdrnp. 

It will be noted from the above discussion that the avoidance, not only of the same pra- 
vara but also of the same gotra, as insisted upon for the first time by Yajnavalkya is applic- 
able only to a state of society such as is represented by the marriage customs of the Rajputs. 
The sameness of the gotra over and above that of the pravaras is certainly superfluous in the 
case of genuine Brahmans^' even at the present day. It api)ears similarly to have been 
superfluous in the case of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas anterior to the time of Yajnavalkya, 
otherw'ise the stress laid upon gotra as well as drsha by the latter would have been laid also 
by the Srauta- and Dharma- Sutrakaras adverted to above. But social life seems to have been 
considerably altered about the commencement of the Christian era, which necessitated the 
avoidance of not only the same pravaras but also the same gotra for the validity of marriage. 
This line of reasoning alone can explain why Yajnavalkya has insisted upon both. It must 
not however be supposed that this new state of things was confined to the Rajputs, who are 
regarded as the modem Kshatrij'as. The same thing is noticeable among the classes who 
go to form the Vaisyas. If we take the Osvals, e.g., we find that they too have a number 
of khdrnps or golras and that they invariably shun marriage in the khdrnp to which they per- 
tain, whether or not they adopt the pravaras of their Brahman priests. Such is the case with 
the Porvads, Agarvals and so on, who are the prominent castes of the Vaisya community. 

{To be continued.) 

>Sc0 p. Zi and Appendix A. 
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REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY, 

By the late Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A., F.S.A., 

C/iie/ Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1S94 to 1903. 

{Continued from page 38.) 

Despite the nominal occupation of the country by Europeans for so long, the inhabitants, 
even of Nancowry Harbour, have been systematic pirates, and there is a very long list of 
authentic cases in which traders and others of all nationalities have been murdered, wrecked 
and plundered by them even to quite recent times. The immediate object of the British 
occupation was to put a final stop to this. The nineteen years of the British Penal Settle- 
ment succeeded effectually, and there is now no fear of a recrudescence. 

Complaints of piracy and murder of crews made in the records left behind by mission- 
aries and seamen occur up to 1848, and in 1852 there commenced formal official complaints 
and correspondence on the subject, which continued at intervals, until in 1867 the ques- 
tion already mooted of annexation of the islands to stop piracy, some cases of which had 
been especially atrocious, was formally taken up, and in 1869 they were annexed to the 
British Crown and attached to the Andamans for administration and the establishment of 
a Penal Settlement. 


The Penal Settlement in Nancowry Harbour consisted on the average of about 350 
persons : 2 European and 2 other OfiBcers ; garrison, 58 ; police, 22 ; other free residents, 35 ; 
convicts, 235. They were employed on public works similar to those of the Andamans. 
The health was never good, but sickness was kept within limits by constant transfer to the 
Andamans. Individual health, however, steadily increased with length of time and there 
is no doubt that in time sanitary skill and effort would have made the sick rate approach 
without special efforts that of the Andamans. The first year of residence was always the 
most sickly, partial acclimatisation being quickly acquired. Some officers stayed two to 
three years. Mr. E. H. Man was in actual residence on and off six and a half years. Some 
of the free people remained on several years : convicts usually three, and sometimes volun- 
tarily from five to fifteen without change. 

As a matter of fact, as the following table will show, with the precautions taken, the sick 
rate at the Nicobar Penal Settlement did not on the whole compare unfavourablv with that 
at the Andamans. 


Statement shoiving the sick rale of the Settlements at Port Blair and Nicobars from 1869 
to 1888, inclusive, i.e.. for the 19 years that the Nicobar Settlement lasted. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


PoKT Blair. 

Nicobars. 

Rate per cent. 

Rate per cent. 

5 ’45 

12-31 

5-34 

, , 

6-36 

10-87 

5-91 

8-98 

5 ’53 

8-66 

760 

14-89 

9-62 

16-68 

10-35 

8-66 

7-71 

9-76 

Not recorded. 

Not recorded. 

8-92 

6-66 

10-00 

6-83 

11-09 

6-98 

9-77 

7-01 

7-42 

7-08 
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Poet Blaie. Nicobabs. 
Rate per cent. Rate per cent. 


1884 

. • 

. • 


• • 


6-72 

6-48 

1885 

, , 

, . 


. • 


6-00 

7-95 

1886 

. . 

. . 


. . 


4-99 

7-23 

1887 

. , 



. « 


5-81 

8-34 

1888 

, , 

, , 


, * 


5-00 

8-55 


Like all the other Governments who had had an interest in the islands, the British tried 
a colony, Chinese, in 1884, which failed. But the attempt drew from the most experienced 
officer there, Mr. Man, the following advice of value, considering the perennial interest in 
these islands betrayed by European speculators and would be colonisers : — 

“ To colonise the Nicobars employ Chinese ; send them to Great Nicobar : employ 
agriculturists who are not opium users : maintain quick and frequent communication with 
the Straits Settlements ; assist the colonists in transporting their families : provide them 
with ready means of procuring food, clothing, medicines, tools and implements.” 

A large capital and much perseverance would always be necessary for exploiting the 
Nicobars with any hope of success. 

The story of the Settlement was well told by Mr. E. H. Man in a final Report on its being 
broken up in 1888, as the extracts therefrom which follow will show. 

Mr. E. H. Man's Report on the Penal Settlement in Nancowry Harbour. 

The Government of India having determined to discontinue the maintenance of the 
penal settlement at the Nicobar Islands, orders were received, in July 1888, to take early 
meaisures for the transfer of the entire establishment and live stock, and the dismantling 
of all public buildings at Nancowry, with the view to their shipment to Port Blair. 

These orders were duly carried into effect by means of the ordinary monthly trips of 
the contract mail steamer, and the last consignment was shipped on the 21st December, 
when, as a temporary measure, a Chinese interpreter in Government employ was left behind 
with authority to register ships’ arrivals and departures, grant permits to trade and port 
clearances, and to hoist the British flag daily at the old station flagstaff. A few free cocoanut- 
traders, who had been resident for some years at the station, were at the same time permitted 
to remain there, and arrangements made for affording them all necessaiy assistance on the 
occasions of our periodical visits in the Government steamer from Port Blair. 

The important step thus taken in seemingly abandoning our position at the Nicobars 
in no way, however, implied a desire or intention on the part of the Government to forfeit 
or impair its sovereignty by relinquishing any of the rights or responsibilities which it had 
incurred by its annexation of the islands twenty years ago. The primary objects which had 
led to the establishment of the Government colony in the centre of the group Lmmediateh' 
after the annexation were held to have been at length fully attained, and, as it was at the same 
time clearly shown that, owing to the exceptional circumstances and conditions of the colony 
in incurring continued expenditure, no adequate return, even prospective, was possible, 
there remained neither inducement nor justification for maintaining an establishment any 
longer in such a remote and malarious locality. 

Under the above circumstances this is considered a good opportunity to place on record 
a brief history of the settlement, whose period of existence corresponded somewhat singularly 
with that of the Moravian Mission in the same harbour a century ago ; both were main- 
tained for nineteen years, the latter from 1768 to 1787 and the former from 1869 to 1888. 

For upwards of a century before the islands were added to the possessions of British 
India they had been regarded as belonging to the Danish Crown, which had exercised some 

3 
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sort of sovereignty over them. The endeavours made by the Danes to colonise the group 
were, however, mainly of a missionary character. The chief attempts made were by 25 
Moravian brethren during the period above mentioned and by Pastor Rosen between 1831- 
37. The ill-success which attended these efforts was attributable to many causes, the chief 
being their lack of sufiScient means and often of the barest necessaries of life and their 
ignorance, not only of the prophylactics discovered since their day, but also of the most 
elementary rules of hygiene, as evidenced in the case of the Moravians by the wretched site 
selected by them for occupation, especially in a locality so notorious for malaria, and by their 
mode of living as described by the only one of their number who survived to tell the tale 
of their sufferings and fruitless self-sacrifice. 

It is scarcely surprising if the Nicobarese saw nothing in these ill-conducted missions to 
their islands to lead them to form a high estimate of the intelligence, power and resources of 
Western races ; and this may, to some extent, explain the temerity many of these timid 
islanders are shown to have displayed in certain encounters with Europeans not long after the 
departure of Pastor Rosen’s mission in 1837, which, in spite of the subsequent brief visit of 
the Danish corvette Galathea (1845-46), may be regarded as the date of the virtual abandon- 
ment by the Danes of their weak hold on the islands. 

During the subsequent period of some thirty years (1837 to 1869) that the Nicobars 
were left as it were derelict, the natives of the Central, and less frequently of the Southern, 
Group committed numerous murderous outrages on the crews of vessels visiting their islands, 
ostensibly for trading purposes, the majority under the British flag. With our present 
knowledge of the Nicobarese and of some of those who have been in the habit of trading with 
them, there can be no doubt that the former must frequently have received considerable 
provocation from the latter. During the period referred to some 26 vessels are believed to 
have been scuttled by the natives. 

In consequence of the impunity with which these crimes were committed they at length 
(in 1866) culminated in a bold attack on a brig (the Futteh Islam) at Great Nicobar, when 
21 of the crew are believed to have been massacred, the survivors (3 in number) escaping 
with the vessel to Penang. 

The action then taken by the Indian Government resulted, with the consent of the 
Danish Crown, in the islands being formally annexed to British India, and, for purposes of 
administration, they were at once placed in charge of the Superintendent of the Andaman 
Islands. While thus providing the most effectual means for suppressing the piratical ten- 
dencies of the inhabitants and affording protection to trading vessels visiting the islands, it 
was also felt to be advantageous in serving to avoid the risk of such inconvenience as would 
be caused by the possible establishment of a rival foreign naval station in such proximity 
to our settlements in the Indian seas. 

The British annexation dates from 16th April 1869, since which a settlement has been 
established at Camorta and maintained on the northern side of Nancowry Harbour, opposite 
the site of the old Moravian Mission. The selection of this site was chiefly determined by 
the fact that the majority of the outrages above referred to had occurred within a snaall ra- 
dius of the harbour, which, moreover, was well known to afford a commanding position and 
an excellent and commodious haven at all seasons of the year. The only drawback was 
the malaria, and this, it was hoped, might in time be removed by dealing with its causes 
after the same methods as had been successfully employed under like circumstances at 
Port Blair. 
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Although the site selected for occupation was on the northern side of the harbour, and 
therefore on Camorta Island, the new settlement was, by Home Department Resolution No. 
2016, dated 25th April 1871, directed to he called after the better known island (Nancowry) 
facing it, which had, moreover, given its name to the harbour formed by the two islands. 

A glance at the map of the three islands of Camorta, Nancowry, and Trinkat shows that 
the settlement was planted in the south-east comer of the first-named island, and that it 
embraced an area of about 500 acres. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SIR AUREL STEIN’S RECENT EXPERI- 
ENCES IN CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

When concluding his introduction to the detailed 
record of his third expedition of exploration in 
Central Asia, Kansu and Eastern Iran (1913-16), 
Sir Aurel Stein added that his thoughts had over 
since turned longin^y to those far-off deserts and 
mountains which bad seen the most cherished 
portion of his life’s work. The preparation, how- 
ever, of his monumental works, Serindia and 
Innermost Asia, and other activities, including 
exploration in WazJristAn, and N. Baluchistan, 
Upper SwSlt and Buner, and in Makr&n, Jhalaw^n 
and Kh&ran, so pregnant of important results, 
not to speak of adverse political conditions, prevent- 
ed the completion of the further investigations 
he had set before himself. When, with the support 
of Harvard University and the British Museum, 
and the sanction of the Chinese Government, he 
once more crossed the Pamir passes in August 
1930, his delight at the prospect of resuming his 
inquiries will be realized by all who know his charac- 
ter. A sense of personal regret and sympathy 
with him in the poignant disappointment he had 
sustained was felt by all Oriental scholars when 
the telegraphic news arrived that he had been 
compelled by the attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to return to India. Readers of this Journal 
will be interested to know the circumstimces leading 
up to this decision and the nature of the work he 
succeeded in accomplishing pending the abortive 
negociations that were carried on. Information 
now received from Sir Aurel himself enables us to 
state the facts briefly. 

With a view to expediting the grant of the 
necessary authority for the work in Hsin-chiang 
and Inner Mongolia, Sir Aurel visited Nanking, 
and in May 1930, at the recommendation of the 
British Minister, the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs sanctioned the issue to him of a passport 
authorizing him to trace and closely to investigate 
ancient remains in those areas, the object and 
scope of the work being set forth in a memorandum 
submitted through our Minister and explained in 
some detail at an interview. The passport was 
understood to authorize also such survey work 
as might be found necessary for the task. Sir 


Aurel had distinctly expressed a desire to have 
associated with him a Chinese scholar and a topo- 
grapher if competent men could be found. He 
then returned to his base in Kaslmiir to complete 
his own arrangements. The Government of India 
gave him the usual cordial support, deputing tried 
assistants, including his old and trusted companion 
S&n sahib Afrazgul Khkn. Though folly realizing 
that his ultimate success would depend upon the 
attitude of the local administration, he wrote at 
the end of June 1930, full of hopeful anticipation, 
that the start was planned for early in August. 
Before, however, he was quite half way to the 
Chinese frontier he received information that 
entry into Hsin-chiang had been forbidden by the 
Chinese Government. To meet the ostensible 
ground for an agitation carried on by a section of 
the Chinese Press, he had meanwhile offered to 
give a formal undertaking not to remove any ancient 
objects from Chinese territory withotit the previous 
consent of the Government. On arrival in October 
at Kashgar, where arrangements were to be made 
for his work, he was held up. Repeated telegraphic 
applications to the provincial headquarters elicited 
an invitation to proceed personally to Urumchi 
to discuss arrangements. This meant a caiavan 
journey of at least six weeks, and the loss practically 
of a whole working season. Further negociation 
ensued, and ultimately sanction was obtained to 
follow a route round the southern edge of the 
Taklamakan, which would enable certain ancient 
sites to be visited on the way to Urumchi : but 
it was not till the end of November that he was 
able to start for Khotan. A definite offleial assurance 
had been received that he would be allowed 
to “ work ” on the way, but a subordinate Chinese 
official was to accompany and assist him. By 
the time he reached the small oasis of Uomoko 
(previously visited by him in 1901, 1906, 1908 

and 1913), which lies about 70 miles east of Khotan, 
on the way to Keriya, overt obstruction commenced, 
and the magistrate of Keriya intimated that he 
had received instructions to prohibit digging or 
making of plans at ruined sites. At Keriya Sir 
Aurel was laid up for a fortnight by an attack of 
bronchitis, and it was not till February that he 
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reached Chapchan, some 250 miles farther east, 
only to receive the mortifying news that the Nanking 
Government had cancelled his passport and insisted 
on his return to India, the official commimication 
reproducing what he describes as a series of im- 
justified allegations. Forced to return to K^hgar, 
he determined to take the longer route, skirting 
the Lop desert, and so round by the northern 
caravan route along the southern skirts of the 
T'ienshan. In this way he was able to collect 
useful data bearing upon the hydrographic changes 
that have resulted in most of the water of the 
^iarim river joining the Konche-daryA, and so 
flowing into the Lop desert in the vicmity of the 
ancient Lou-lan site. Moreover, he was able to 
carry a chain of exact longitudes, determined by 
.aitronomical observations and time signals, all 
1 oimd the Tarim basin, a work of great geographical 
\alue, which will enable corrections to be made 
in many of the atlas sheets previously prepared 
by him and printed by the Survey of India. By 
the close of April, by dint of dogged perseverance 
in the face of the obstacles placed in his way, he 
had succeeded in completing a tour of some 2,000 
miles round the TaklamakAn, and in supplementing 
his earlier researches by useful surveys and finds 
on the southern edge of the desert beyond Niya. 

Undaunted by what must liave been a grievous 
disappointment. Sir Aurel writes cheerfully on his 
return to Kashmir, and he is already plamung 
further tours of exploration and research in other 
direction-s. He also tells of an important find, two 
miles west of Gilgit cantonments, of ancient San- 
skrit texts written mostly on birch-bark, a separate 
note on which is printed. He further records the 
rlisoovery of some interesting antiques in YAsin, 
within what appears to have been one of a number 
of Buddhist burial cairns, and of which we hope to 
publish an account later. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


ISIPORTANT FIND OF EARLY BIRCH-BARK 
MSS. NEAR GILGIT. 

An important archaeological discovery in the 
Hindukush region is reported by Sir Aurel Stein, 
who has been able, on returning from his travels in 
Chinese TurkestAn, to inspect the site and the relics 
so far recovered. In the last days of May boys 
watching flocks above Naupiir village, some two miles 
west of Gilgit cantonment, accidentally cleared a 
piece of timber sticking out from the top of a small 
stone covered mound. Further digging done by 
villagers laid bare a circular chamber within what 
was a Buddhist stupa or memorial tower filled with 
hundreds of small votive stupas and relievo 
plaques common at Buddhist ruins of Central 
Asia. In the course of this “ irresponsible excava- 
tion ” a mass of ancient MSS. was laid bare, closely 


packed in what appears to have been a wooden box. 
At this stage the digging was fortunately stopped 
by the local authorities and the MSS., as yet undis- 
turbed, removed to the office of the Wazir of Gilgit. 

Rapid examination by Sir Aurel Stein has shown 
the bulk of the manuscripts to consist of Sanskrit 
texts written on oblong leaves of birch-bark of the 
Indian pothi type. Most of these bundles of duly 
paginated folia are likely to contain Buddhist 
canonical texts and the like. In many of them 
the writing is of a t 3 rpo of BrAhmi script familiar 
from manuscript remains excavated at ruined 
Buddhist sites of Chinese TurkestAn. Others 
show an early form of the BrAhmi writing known 
in Kashmir as ^AradA anff- ' otST “ proVainng all 
thrCT Qgh' tlie- liill 'ffactS in the extreme northwest of 
India. Palseographic indications in the case of 
the former manuscripts suggest that some may 
date back to the sixth century A.n., if not earlier. 
Careful examination by competent specialists 
may help to settle the approximate dating of later 
manuscripts, and thus the time when the deposit 
was made. 

Of special interest is a p6thi written in Central 
Asian BrAhmi on paper. Tl»e use of this material 
distinctly indicates that the manuscript was written 
in Eastern TurkestAn. The manufacture of paper, 
first invented in China at the very beginning of 
the second century a.d., was introduced there 
by the fourth century, if not before. 

The structural character of the st&pa and the 
filling up of a domed chamber within with masses 
of clay model stupas, etc., exactly corresponds to 
what is shown by Buddhist ruins of Oie same type 
dating from early mediaeval times in Turkestan 
and westernmost China. The practice of placing 
large deposits of sacred manuscripts and other 
votive offerings in the interior of stupas is curiously 
illustrated by one of the fine Buddhist paintings 
on silk recovered by Sir Aurel Stein on his second 
Central Asian expedition from the cave shrines of 
the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang. 

Tlie large number of ancient manuscripts dis- 
covered and their remarkably good preservation, 
due largely to the dryness of the climate and perhaps 
also to lingering respect among the Hindukush 
hill people for relics of their pre-Islamic past, make 
this find at Gilgit one of exceptional interest. The 
complete clearing of the stupa, and of three smaller 
ones immediately adjoining and as yet unopened, 
awaits arrangements by the Kashmir DarbAr. It 
must bo hoped that its Research and Archaeological 
Department will be able to have the task carried 
out -with systematic care and that the reproduction 
and editing of the valuable materials recovered will 
be entrusted to fully competent scholars. The 
publication of similar but far less abundant manu- 
script materials from Chinese TurkestAn, and in a 
single case from the Peshawar district, which the 
late Dr. Hoemle edited under the orders of the 
Government of India, provides an admirable model. 
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(Continued from, page 55.) 

There ia another point, though a small one, which is worth noticing in connection with 
the verse quoted above from the Tdjnavalkya-smtiii. Yajnavalkya in this line conjoins gotra 
with draha. Arsha, of course, is synonymous with pravara. But it is called drsha because the 
word denotes the ancestral Rishis who are mantra-draahtdra^. The founders of the gotras, using 
the word gotra in its narrow sense, need not necessarily be the Seers of the Hymns. This is ap- 
plicable even to most of the Br&hman gotraa, and particularly so to the gotras or khdmps of the 
Rajputs and the Vaisyas of North India. The contrast between an draha and a gotra is thus 
worthy of note. An drsha must alwa3rs be draha. but a gotra need not be. Hence where gotra 
has been mentioned side by side with draha by YAjnavalkya, the natural inference ia that he had 
in view the andraha gotraa of the Kahatriyas and Vaisyas of his period, which are now technically 
known as khdmpa and where they were particularly careful in abstaining from marrying. 

Coming now back to the Kayasthas of Bengal, we observe that they have no gotraa which 
correspond to the khdrnpa of the RAjputs or the Vaisya castes of North India. It is true 
that they have some family names such as Ghosha, Basu, Mitra and so forth, but they are 
not exogamous groups, because one Ghosha can marry another if their gotras are different. 
And as their gotras are Brahmanical, it is impossible to escape the inference that they were 
originally looked upon as Brahmans. And further, as we have strong grounds to hold that there 
were NAgar BrahmarLS in Ancient Bengal and that the NAgar BrAhmans even now, as in the 
Valabhi period, possess Sarmans or AmushyAyanas identical with the KAyastha padmia, it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that the KAyasthas of Bengal were originally NAgar BrAhmans. 

There is a passage in Raghunandana’s Udvdha-tattva which is very interesting in this 
connection. He quotes a verse from Manu (V. 140), which says that “ ^udras who live 
according to the law shall shave each month (or shall offer the monthly Srdddha), and their 

mode of purification (shall be) the same as that of the Vaisyas ” As no srdddha can 

be performed without the utterance of the gotra, this he contends shows that by analogy 
the Sudra partakes of the characteristic right of the Vaisya to adopt the gcdra of his ances- 
tor’s priest. What then becomes of the Viaktji,u-smriti (XXIV. 9) injunction : na samdna- 
gotrdrn na samdna-pravardm bharyarn vindeia, ‘ he shall secure a wife who is of neither the 
same gotra nor of the same pravara ’ ? Why is this prohibition not made applicable to the 
Sudra also ? Raghunandana replies that the prohibition indicated in this text applies only 
to the gotraa specified (upadiahta) of the Brahmans or extended (atidishta) by analogy to the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, and not to the gotras of the Sudras, which are superimposed upon 
them by an atidesa upon an atidesa. In the first place, the argument involving an atideia upon 
an atidesa is always most repugnant to a Hindu jurist. It has thus been condemned, e.g., by 
the author of the Dattaka-mimdimd and by no less an illustrious modem High Court Judge 
than the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.^® Secondly, no gotras or pravaras have been specified for 
the Sudras by the Srauta- or Dharma-sutras. And if they possess any, this singular fact 
is to be explained historically or ethnologically, and not by atidesa upon atidem. Whatever 
the explanation given by Raghunandana may be, the passage from his book adverted 
to above is of great importance, because it shows that there were in his time in Bengal some 
Sudras who possessed BrAhmanical gotras which they uttered at the time of the monthly 
ardddhas, but which they did not consider for the purpose of matrimonial alliances. This 
certainly holds good in the case of the NavasAkhas and Sadgopas, as we have seen above, 
but cannot possibly be made applicable to the KAya.sthas, who shun marriages in the same 
BrAhmanical gotra but not in the families bearing the same padam. It thus seems that in 
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the time of Raghunandana the KUyasthas could not have been looked upon as Sudras. To 
say that in his time the Kayasthas nuirried in the same BrAhmanical golra but with different 
padams, as the Navaiakhas and the Sadgopas do at present, and that their marriage in the 
same padavt though with different gofras is the result of their imitation of Br&hmanical cus- 
toms and practices, is a gratuitous supposition unwarranted by any scrap of evidence.®* 

The evidence set forth above thus points to the conclusion that the Bengal Kayasthas 
of the present day were originally the Nagar BrS,hmans that seem to have been settled in this 
province in the sixth century A.D. There is no evidence to show that they were ever in touch 
with their caste fellows in the western part of India. We cannot therefore expect any ex- 
treme similarity in the social structure of the Kayastha caste of Bengal and the Nagar Brah- 
mans of Gujarat and KS,thi4war. Still, sufficient similarity has been preserved between the 
two communities, which indicates that they pertained originally to the same stoek. Accord- 
ing to their tradition the Nagars had, to begin with, seventy-two families, of whom sixty- 
eight accepted gifts from the Queen of ChamatkS,ra, and four went away to avert, the neces- 
sity' of begging. Of the sixty-eight, four ran away in fear of the Nagas, so that only sixty- 
four remained at Ghamatkarapura (Vadnagar). Thereafter Sakra had occasion to perform 
a sacrifice and imported eight families from the Himalayas, who were styled AsJUakultna 
Nagar, some of whom were Madhyagas. The others were styled Samanya in contradistinc- 
tion to them. Thus the Nagars are distinguished into two classes — (1) eight Kulinas and 
(2) sixty-four Samanyas, making up the total of seventy-two gotras. Now, in regard to the 
Bengal KAyasthas there are two traditions about the original number of the KAyastha fami- 
lies designated AchalA, corresponding to the SAmanyas among the NAgar BrAhmans. It is 
tnie that according to one tradition there were seventy-two such families, but there is an- 
other tradition which says that there were sixty-four AchalA families®* and that some more 
KAyastha families were brought from outside, namely, four Kulinas, four Madhyalas and 
nineteen MahApAtras. If we exclude the MahApAtras who probably represent the latest 
accretion to the KAyastha community, there is a pretty good similarity in the caste confi- 
guration of the Nagar BrAhinans and the Bengal KAyasthas, namely, sixty-four families 
which were AchalA or SAmAnya and eight which were not so, The only slight difference 
here is that the latter class is called Ashtakulin by the NAgars, of whom some were Madhyagas, 
but is divided by the KAyasthas into two sections, namely four Kulinas and four Madhyalas. 
Even the terms Kulin and Madhyala are worthy of note as they correspond to the Kulina 
and Madhyaga of the NAgars. It will be seen that the configuration of the NAgar caste has 
been better preserved among the Vangaja KAyasthas than perhaps in any other KAyastha 
section of Bengal. Another similarity between the two communities is also worthy of note. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that the NAgar Brahmans have thirteen AmushyAyanas 
which are now the podavta of the present KAyasthas of Bengal. I have elsewhere pointed 
out that though these AmushyAyar>as have practically remained unused, the NAgar Brah- 
mans are particularly careful in pronouncing them when they perform their religious cere- 
monies. Such is the case with the Bengal KAyasthas. They too never fail to utter their 
padavU along with their BrAhmanical goiras at the time of all religious ceremonies. But 
perhaps the most curious similarity preserved is the fact that in the case of both these com- 
munities marriage is allowed in some cases so long as the gotra names are different, though 
the prawaras are exactly or almost exactly the same.® ’ This is a most noteworthy thing, not 
known to any other castes in India, the people of which not only bear BrAhmanical gotras but also 
must marry in different gotras. It cannot thus be denied even by a casual observer that the KAyas- 
thasof Bengal even now bear a fairly close similarity to the Nagars in point of caste structure. 

53 For an explanation of the present fallen status of the KAyasthas of Bengal, see Appendix B. 

5* This occurs in a palm-leaf MS. of Vangaja-Kdya^ha-kdrikd of Lakshmikanta Sarma Ghatak of 
Edilpur, quoted by Mr. J. C. Ghosh in Kdyaatha-samdj (,Mdsik), B. S. 1336, p. 416, n. 

55 Ndgara-piuhpdftjali, Pt. III. p. 78. 
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It is not merely social, but also physical anthropology that comes to our support in this 
connection, and it is interesting here to note the views of Dr. B. S. Guha based upon anthro- 
pometric data furnished principally by H. H. Risley.®® The characteristic Bengali type 
consists of the as.sociation of round head with slender nose and may be described as brachy- 
leptorhiny, to use an anthropometric term. This type is foimd in the central or deltaic 
region and especially among the upper classes, such as the BrAhmans and Kayasthas, and 
gradually thins away as we descend to the lower strata. This Bengali type differs from that 
of the eastern neighbours — on the one hand, from the Mongoloids of the Brah- 
maputra valley, who strongly incline towards the dolichoplatyrhine, and on the other from 
the Sino-Burmese peoples among whom the hrachyplatyrhine element is predominant. They 
also vary from their western neighbours, the pre-Aryan SantAls and other tribes and also 
from the north-western peoples, such as those found in the United Provinces, Panjab and 
Kashmir. In fact, the brachyleptorhine element which is so typical of Bengal gradually 
decreases as we proceed from Bihar to Benares, to the north-west of which place the dolicho- 
leptorhine characteristics of North India are in increasing evidence. The Bengali type 
represented by the Bengal Kayasthas and Brahmans thus stands isolated in a surrounding 
medley of races. The only peoples with whom they can be linked up anthropometrically are 
the round-headed castes of Western India, the most pre-eminent of whom are the Nagar 
Brahmans of Gujarat and KAthlAwAr and the Prabhu K&yasthas of Maharashtra. The 
following table, prepared by my pupil, Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, will show at a glance how the 
case stands. It is scarcely necessary to add that the average cephalic index beyond or 
below 75 is an indication of brachycephaly and dolichocephaly respectively. 

The following Table illustrates the racial affinity of the Bengali KS-yasthas and 
Brahmans with the Nagar Brahmans and the Vanias of Gujarat, and their difference from 
the Brahmans and the Kayasthas of the United Provinces and Bihar. Compiled from 
the anthropometrical appendices in Risley’s People of India : — 


Number of Persons Caste. Locality, 

measured. 

Av. C. I. 

Av. N. I. 

Av. St. 

100 

.NAgar Brahmans. Ahmadabad 

79-7 

73-1 

1643 

127 

.Vanias 

79-3 

75-7 

1612 

100 

.Prabhu ..Satara, Poona, 

79-9 

75-8 

1627 


Bombay, Thana. 




100 

.Kayasthas ..Bengal 

78-2 

70-3 

1636 

32 

. BrAhmans . . W. Bengal 

78-2 

71-9 

1670 

68 

.Brahmans ..E. Bengal 

79-0 

70-3 

1659 

100 

.Brahmans ..U. P. 

73-1 

74-6 

1659 

100 

.Kayasthas . . 

72-6 

74-8 

1648 

67 

.Brahmans ..BihAr 

74-9 

73-2 

1661 

The various surnames of the grantees we have culled from the various inscriptions are 

follows : (1) Bhuti, 

(2) Chandra, (3) Dama, (4) Dasa, (5) 

Datta, (6) 

Deva, (7) 

Dhara. 


(8) Ghosha, (O’) Gupta, (10) Kara, (11) Kirtti, (12) Kunda, (13) Mitra, (14) Naga, (15) Nandin, 
(16) Pa'a, (17) Palita, (18) Rakshita, (19) Sarman, (20) Sena, (21) Soma, (22) Vardhana, 
(23) Varman and (24) Vasu. These are all found as padams among the Bengal KAyasthas to 
the present day. But what is strange is that they were found as surnames among the Brah- 
mans of Bengal from the sixth to the twelfth century a.d. Another noteworthy fact is that 
most of them are found as the names of the ruling or Kshatriya families of Northern India in 
the pre -Muhammadan period. That the Palas and Senas were the Kshatriya families ruling 
over Bihar and Bengal is well-known. That the Chandras, Ghoshas and Varmans also held 

6« See his Presidential Address for the Section of Anthropology published in the Proceedings of the 
Fifteenth Indian Science Congress (issued 27th February 1929), p. 308 ff. 
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parts of Bengal is not unknown. The Varmans in particular deserve further consideru' 
tion in this connection, because it may be argued that varman is but an honorific suffix of 
Kshatriyas, and that the fact that the names of the members of a ruling family end in varman 
is not enough to show that they were named Varmans. This argument is refuted by verse 5 
of the Bal&va (Bengal) copper-plate of Bhojavarman, which is of the twelfth century a.d. and 
which distinctly tells us that he belonged to the Varman family who were the kinsmen of 
Krishna (Yadu) and came originally from Simhapura.®^ This reminds us of the inscription 
on the LakkhS. Mandal Temple,®^ which is of the seventh century and sets forth the genealogy 
of twelve princes whose names also terminate in varman and who, we are expressly told, were 
Yadus and belonged to the royal race of Singhapura. There can hardly be a doubt that 
this was the original Varman family of Simhapura referred to in the Belkvk Plate. Biihler, 
who edited the epigraph, has identified this Simhapura with 8eng-ha-pu-lo mentirmed by 
Yuan Chwang®3 as a dependency of Kashmir, and Cunningham*® has rightly identified the 
place with Ketas, situated on the north side of the Salt Range and about 85 miles from Tazila. 
As the epigraph is taken to have been incised about 700 a.d. and as it mentions eleven princes 
ruling Simhapura in a direct line of succession, it seems that the first of them, namely Senavar- 
man, has to be placed in the beginning of the fifth century a.d. These Yadava Varmans of Sim- 
hapura appear to have migrated about the twelfth century to the easternmost parts of India 
and settled not only in East Bengal, as we know from the Belkvk Plate, but also in Kalinga, 
as appears from the Komarti and Brihatproshlha grants.®' Of practically the same period 
as the Varmans of Simhapura is the royal family which ruled from Thanesar and Kananj 
and to which the celebrated Harshavardhana belonged. Harshavardhana was the last 
prince of this family, and as the names of them ail, who are no less than six, terminate in 
vardhana, it is not rmreasonable to .sapp<»e that the family must have been known as Var- 
dhana which is one of the twenty-four surnames referred to above. Proceeding backwards 
to an earlier period, we light upon the Guptas and the Nftgas who held sway in Northern 
India in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. They are too well-known to require any eluci- 
dation. But what we have to note about them here is that Gupta and Nkga also are to be 
found among these surnames. Two more of these surnames are traceable, not however in 
inscriptions, but on coins. They are Mitra and Datta. Thus coins have been found 
in Panchald and Kosala ranging in age from 100 b c. to 100 a.d. and issued by no less than 
seven kings whose names end in mitra, such as Bhanumitra, Bhiimimitra, and so on.®* 
Similarly, coins of practically the same period have been picked up from Ayodhyk of at least 
four princes whose names also end in mifro.®® Again, there were four kings of ancient 
MathurS. of about the second century B.c. known to us from their coins only. They are 
Purushadatta, Bhavadatta, Uttamadatta and Biimadatta.®* As their names terminate 
in datla, the inference is permissible that they pertained to the Datta family. 

It will be seen that no less than twenty-four of the present Bengal Kayastha surnames 
were prevalent among the Brahmans of Bengal in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. Of 
these, at least ten surnames are traceable as the names of the ruling or Kshatriva families 
going back to the second century b.c. When such surnames are shared both by Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, the presumption arises that they belonged to one race. What could this race 

s' Inscr. oj Bengal, Vol. IH. p. 19. 

66 Ep. Ind., Vol. I. p. 12 ff. For the same reason Bbaskarevarman of Kamarupa, a contemporary 
of Harshavardhana, seems to have belonged to the Varman famUy. And, further, it is worthy of note that 
Yuan Chwang informs us that this king was a Brkhmaij by caste CWatters' ed., Vol. II. p 186) This 
shows that op till the seventh century Varman was a Brahmap surname also. 

6* Thomas Watters’ ed., Vol. I. pp. 248-9. 

60 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography oJ India, ed. by S. N. Majumdar, p. 142 
Bp. Ind., Vol. IV. p. 143 ; Vol. XII. p. 4. 

A. Smith’s Cal. Coins Ind. Museum, p. 186 ff. 

os Ibid., pp. 150-1. 


0* Ibid., p. 192 f. 
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be ? The clue is afforded by the fact that no less than ten of these were in use nearly 700 
years ago as barmans or Amushyayanas amongst the N4gar Br&hmam of Gujar4t and 
K&thiawsir. Mr. N. B. Divatia®® has rightly remarked that whereas these Sannans have 
been reduced to the position of family names in Bengal, they were replaced among the 
Nslgars by avatankas, or surnames, and are now remembered ‘‘ only as ornamental mementos 
of a social state long gone by, just like the gotra.” It seems that originally they were 
clan names ; because even now among the Nagars these Sarmans are known as Amushya- 
yana.®® This inference may appear strange to some, and it may be urged against it 
that two of these names are iSannan and Varman which are the well-known honorific 
suffixes of the BrAhmans and Kshatriyas respectively, and it may be pertinently asked whe- 
ther there is any evidence to show they were ever in ancient times used as the names of any 
families or clans. In reply, we may draw attention to MahdhhAraia, SabMparvan, chap. 30, 
v. 13, and ^aiUiparvan, chap. 49, v. 83, where Sannakas, Varmakas®^ and Rakshitas are 
mentioned as different Kshatriya tribes or clans. Nothing therefore precludes us from sup- 
posing that the surnames mentioned above, at any rate most of them, originally represented 
the clans of some race called Nagar or NAgar. It may reasonably be asked why we should 
suppose that there was such a race as Nagar or NAgar. In the first place, we have to note 
that the NAgar BrAhmans are not the only NAgars known to GujarAt. There are NAgar 
VApi^, or traders, also. This itself tends to show that NAgar was the name of a tribe or race. 
It is possible to urge against this conclusion that the term Nagar is derived from Nagara 
which was the name of Vadnagar according to the inscription®® of the Chaulukya ruler 
KumArapala foimd there, and that both the NAgar BrAhmans and the NAgar VAniAs claim Vad- 
nagar as their original seat. As they thus hail from Vadnagar or Nagara, it is intelligible 
that both the BrAhmans and the VAni&a should be named NAgar after it. It may thus be 
contended that after all there is nothing to show definitely that Nagar or NAgar was a racial 
or tribal name. Now, the same inscription that gives Nagara as the old name of Vadna- 
gar tells us that its older name was Anandspura. And I have shown elsewhere®® that 
Anandapura was known as early as the sixth century, as it is mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants, and that it is specified there as the place from where the grantees hailed who on other 
grounds also have been proved to be no other than the NAgar BrAhmans. The earlier name 
of Vadnagar was thus undoubtedly Anandapura and its later name was Nagara. It is there- 
fore not at all unreasonable to hold that in the course of time as the NAgars dominated 
GujarAt, the place of their settlement which was originally Anandapura came to be called 
Nagara after them. The conclusion thus stands unrefuted that Nagar or Nagar is the iiame 
of some race or tribe. »Secondly, it is not quite correct to say that all the NAgar BrAhmans of 
GujarAt and KAthiAwAr claim Vadnagar to be their original seat. There is a division of the 
NAgar Brahmans called PrashnorAs who style themselves AhichchhatrAs or AhichchhatrajhA- 
tiyas, showing that they at least were not connected with Vadnagar.'^® Thirdly, as the late 
Sir James Campbell has pointed out, there are NAgars not only among the GujarAt VAniAs, but 
also among the Gurjaras of Bulandshahr in the U. P. and among the Jats of Sialkot in the 
PanjAb.’^ It may further be noted that there were also Nagair RAjputs originally in KAthiA- 
wAr, after whom a tract of land called Nagher in Sorath was named. This agrees with the 
fact that Nagaraka has been mentioned in a Valabhi grant of G. 206 as being apparently 
situated in SurAshtra.^^ Nay, the Jangndmd of Farrukteiyar and JahAndar Shah, by a Hindu 


66 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL. p. 35. «* See footnote I above. 

67 Up till the seventh century a.d. Varman seems to have been the name of the Br&hmau family 
to which BhAskaravarman of K&marupa pertained (see n. 68 above). 

68 Ep. Ind., Vol. I. p. 299, v. 19. 

6» JPASB., Vol. V. p. 181 ff. ; Jnd. Ant., Vol. XL. p. 32. 

76 Ibid., p. 34. 71 Ibid., p. 33. 

76 Bom. OazetUtr, Vol. VIII (Kathiawar), p. 3, n. 1 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII. p. 109. 
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poet, Sridhar (Murlidhar) of PrAg, includes Nagars among the tribes from which the 
soldiers of the Mughal army were recruited and makes mention also of Nagar leaders, such 
as Beni Ram Nagar and so forthJ^ This also clearly proves that there was such a tribe or 
race as Nagar or Nagar, and that it was in existence even prior to the Gurjaras and J&ts. 
Ethnologists need not be told that when a new tribe penetrates a country and dominates an 
old tribe there, the latter often accept the conqueror s tribal name and reduce their own 
name to a surname or a subdivision. To take one instance, the Mauryas, who were one of 
the earliest clans of India, became meiged among the RAjputs as a ParamAra subdivision 
called Moris and among the MarAthas as a surname known as More. We have also to remem- 
ber that amongst the Brahmans the term Nagar and its derivatives are not confined simply 
to the Nagar BrAhmai^ of GujarAt and KAthiAwAr. We have thus NagariyAs among the 
Kanaujias, Nagaris among the Kashmiri Brahmans, and Nagara BrAhraans after whom a 
district of the Mysore State is named Nagar.i* This points to the Nagar or NAgar race 
having spread as far south as the northern part of Mysore and as far north as Kashmir. 

There are two more points to be considered about the NAgars which still more clearly 
indicate that originally they formed a tribe or race. Both these points have been set forth 
by Prachya-vidyA-mahArnava Nagendra Nath Vasu in his informing article on Nagara and 
the Ndgari Alphabet.”’’^ My attention to it was drawn by Sir George Grierson (supra, Vol. 
XL. p. 152), and I regret that it was not known to me when I wrote my article on The 
Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population. The NAgars have left their mark in a twofold 
manner by creating not only a dialect but also a script. Thus Sesha Krishna, who flourished 
about 1150 A.D., says in his Prdkrita-chandrikd that there were six main PrAkrits and twenty- 
seven Apabhramsas. Two of these latter are UpanAgara and NAgara and as these have 
(>een distinguished from LAta and Gaurjara, it is plain that wherever the NAgars were in 
the twelfth century A.D., that is to say, whether they were in LAta, GujarAt or outside, they 
had two dialects of their own, NAgara and UpanAgara, which they had preserved in spite of 
the different surroundings in which they were placed. In the same period lived Hemachan- 
dra, the well-known Jaina monk and scholar, who was the preceptor of the Chaulukya sovereign 
KumArapala. He not only mentions, but also describes and illustrates, the NAgara Apa- 
bhramsa which “ was most closely connected with that form of PrAkrit known as Sauraseni, 
or the Prakrit of the central Gangetic Doab.”'*’’ The case is not unlike the Abhira dialect 
referred to by Dandin in his Kdvyddarsa. The Abhiras were a well-known tribe and deve- 
loped a dialect of their own to such an extent as to arrest the attention of the rhetorician 
Dandin.^* Nay, this Abhira dialect has still surWved in the Ahirani spoken by the greater 
part of the population in the Khandesh Districts of the Bombay Presidency. And it may 
be asked whether this NAgara Apabhramsa also is preserved in any of the modem dialects. 
The NAgar Brahmans have always formed an important part of the Gujarat community. 
The language which they write, it is true, is “ ordinary GujarAti, with a slightly greater use 
of Sanskrit words than is met with in the Gujarati of other castes.” Nevertheless, “ they 
are said to have a dialect of their own, called Nagari GujarAti.”^® Again, there were many^ 

73 JASB., 1900, Pt. I. pp. 50, 66, etc. 

7t Ibid., p. 34 and n. 46. It may be asked why no trace of the NAgars is found in the region interven- 
ing between Gujarat and Mysore. I have already given a table of anthropometric measurements showing 
that the Prabhu-KAyasthas of MaharAshtra, i.e., of this intervening region, have the same physical charac- 
teristics as the Xagars of Gujarat and the Brahmaps and KAyasthas of Bengal. A trace of the NSgar migra- 
tion is also noticeable in Nagar, the name of a divisiwi of the Ahmadnagar district, and the temple of HAta- 
kesvar and the river Sarasvati at Shr^opda not far from it {Bom. Gaz., Vol. XVH. pp. 739-40). It see^ 
that originally the N Sgar Taluk included this place and that the Nagars who settled down at Shrigopda came 
from Vadnagar with their traditions about Hateke^ara and the Sarasvati. 

77 JASB., Vol. LXV. Pt. I. p. 114 ff. 76 Jbid., p. U6. 

77 Grierson’s Ling. Sure, of Ind., Vol. IX. Pt. II. p. 327. 

78 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL. p. 17. 7® Ling. Surv. of Ind., Vol. IX. Pt. II. p. 378. 
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places and districts named after N&gars, as they migrated in different directions. One such 
district is NSgarch&l which forms the south-east part of the Jaipur State. Its principal 
town is Nagar or Karkot Nagar. Now, Sir George Grierson informs us that in this 
province is spoken a dialect called N&garch&li which is a variety of Jaipuri.*® This shows 
that it was not in Bombay Gujarat alone but also in the south-east part of Jaipur that the 
Nagars by their number have created a dialect of their own. The existence of a Nagar dia- 
Iwt both in ancient and modem India is enough to indicate that the Ndgars, like the Abhiras, 
were an ancient tribe or race which settled in some provinces in such numbers as to develop 
a dialect of their own. But this is not all. The Nigars were also noted for their culture 
and erudition. We find that there was not simply a N&gar Apabhramsa but also a Nagar 
script. It is true that the Buddhist work Lalita-vistara, which is believed to have been com- 
posed in the second or third century a.d., enumerates no less than sixty-four scripts which 
were leamt by Buddha, but makes no mention of a N&gar alphabet. Things were different 
by the middle of the fifth century a.d., when the Jaina religious book Nayidi-sutra was put 
together. Here the author gives a list of eighteen scripts which Bishabhadeva, the first 
Tirthamkara, mastered, and we find Ndgari-lipi mentioned among them. The question 
now arises : what is meant by Ndgari-lipi ? We have got a JMarathi-English Dictionary 
compiled by J. T. Molesworth in 1857 with the help of the Pandits of Maharashtra. If 
we refer to the word Ndgari in this lexicon, we find the following : “ relating to the Nagar 
BrAhman-language, character of writing, etc.” As a matter of fact, the N5gar Brahmans 
to this day use the NAgari script though they live in GujarAt and KathiawAr siurounded 
by people who employ nothing but the GujarAti character for their vernacular. This is 
a most noteworthy fact, because wherever the NAgars have nugrated, they have developed 
their script, if not dialect also. As we have just seen, the Nagar BrAhmaps have spread 
as far south as the north-west part of Mj'sore. Being domiciled in this province, thej 
naturally speak Kanarese, but their books are in NAgari or BAlabodha, though the books of 
all other castes there are in the Kanarese character.*^ This is in regard to the extreme south. 
The same remark holds good in respect of the extreme east, the Sylhet district (Assam), up to 
which, as we have seen above, their movement has been traced. It is curious that in the 
Sylhet and BAnkurA districts, which constitute the eastern and western extremities of Bengal, 
a form of NAgari script is employed by the orthodox Muhanunadan community. This is 
known as ‘ Sylhet NAgari ’ in East Bengal and ‘ Musalman NAgari ’ in West Bengal. Several 
manuscripts of scriptures written by the Muhammadans in this script are known. Though 
the character used is NAgari, their language is Bengali, and the metrical form, 
paydr. Hundreds of manuscripts written in Bengali and Persian characters have been col- 
lected in Bengal. And the question arises why in Sylhet and BAnkurA alone, the script 
used for writing these books in the BangAli language should be NAgari, instead of the 
popular BangAli or Persian. “It is on record that many BrAhman families of Sylhet 
embraced Islam.” And we have perceived that in ancient times there was a regular colony 
of the NAgar BrAhmans in this district. The conclusion is incontrovertible that the reli- 
gious books written in NAgari by the Bengal Muhammadans were “ the contributions of the 
NAgar BrAhmans who had now been converted to Islam.” Attention to this point was first 
drawn by Mr. J. C. Ghosh, and Mr. N. N. Vasu gave us further information on this sub- 
ject in his address as President of the Bengali Section of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held in 1930 at Patna. Fuller information is still a keen-felt desideratum, and it is hoped 
that one of these scholars or both will try to supply it before long. We thus see that the 
NAgars had not only a dialect but also a script of their own called NAgari after them. It is 
thus impossible to doubt that the NAgars originally denoted some cultured tribe or race, 
which spread over the different parts of India, maintaining their dialect and script. 

*>1 JASB., Vol. LXV. Pt. I. pp. 125-8. 

8* Ind. His. Quart., Vol. VI. pp. 69-70. 


80 Ibid., p. 191. 

8* Ind, Ant., Vol. III. p. 230. 
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I have already adverted to the view of Dr. Guha based on anthropometrical data that 
the brachyleptorhiny represented by the Bengal Brahmans and K&yasthas is found not only 
among the Nagar Br&hmaps of GujaiAt and the Prabhu BAyasthas of Bombay , but along 
the whole western littoral right down to Coorg. This explains why NAgara Br&hmans 
should be found in the north-west part of Mysore. This also explains why we should find 
Nagarakhanda as a division of the BanavAsi province mentioned in inscriptions ranging 
between the seventh and eleventh centuries a.d.8* Epigraphy and ethnology thus go 
hand in hand towards the inference that the Nagar or NAgar race had spread as far south 
on the west coast as Coorg. It may now be asked ; what could be the significance of 
Nagaris found as a class of BrAhmans in l^shmir ? I have elsewhere pointed out that a 
very early settlement of the NAgars, a settlement earlier than Nagara or Anandapura in 
North Gujarat, is represented by Nagar or Nagarkot, the old name of KAngdA in the 
Panjab, situated in the SawAlakh hills.*’ Was it, however, the earliest seat of the NAgar 
race ? Gould there be any other settlement of theirs which was evmi earlier than 
Nagarkot in the SapAdalaksha range ? 

It is well-known that HAtakesvara is the tutelary deity of the NAgars. The deity is 
mentioned in the BAdgfouala-PMfdwa*® as residing in Vitala, part of PAtala, which, according 
to the Amarakosa, is another name for NAgaloka. Hdtaka is also a synonym for suvarna or 
gold, and is specified as a variety of that metal by Kaufilya.*^ The commentator Bhatfa- 
svamin** explains the word by saying that “ hdtaica is that (gold) which is extracted from 
the mines of Hataka.” It therefore seems that there was a country called HAtaka where gold 
was foimd and which was part of that region where the NAgas were worshipped. Is there any 
country answering to this description ? Now, Sabhdparvan, chap. 28, vs. 3-6, of the Mahd- 
bhdrata actually speaks of a country named HAtaka, guarded by the Guhyakas, which Arjuna 
subjugated in his expedition of conquest in the HimAlayas. The position of this coimtry 
can be ascertained better by the fact that Arjuna is represented to have repaired to the 
MAnasa lake immediately after conquering the HAtakas. If we now turn to “ A Map of 
Tibet showing Dr. Sven Hedin’s Routes,” which is placed at the end of Volume H of his 
celebrated work, Trans- Himalaya Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, we find that the two 
districts which border upon the MAnasa lake are Hundes and Ngari-Korsum. Hundes 
must be, of course, Huna-desa and seems to be a comparatively modem name. But Ngari- 
Korsum is a composite name, the first part of which, viz., Ngari, appears to be the same as 
Nagari and connected with the Nagars, jiist as the former is with the Hunas. It therefore 
seems very tempting to identify HAtaka with this Ngari-Korsum. This inference is support- 
ed by the fact that not far from it is Tok-jal\mg, which, according to Sven Hedin, is still a gold- 
field of importance.* 3 How prevalent NAga worship was and is in Kashmir is very well 
known to those who have read the NUamata or the Rdjatarangi7f.i. “ From early times,” 
says Sir Aurel Stein,®^ “ considerable importance must have been attached to their worship, 
as is proved by the long account given of them in the Nilamata, by the numerous temples 
erected near the more famous springs and the popularity and undoubtedly ancient origin 
of the pilgrimages directed to the latter. The belief in NAgas is fuUy alive also in 
the Muhammadan population of the Valley, which in many places has not ceased to pay a 
kind of superstitious respect and ill-disguised worship to these deities.” Hundes and 

84 Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 281, n. 3. For another identifieaticn see Imp. Gazetteer Vol 
XVIII. p. 297. Nagarakhapda is also mentioned in the Rdjatarangini, VII, 194, the of which 

was not grasped by Sir Aurel Stein in his translation of the work. There is obviously a pun upon the word 
which at one time signifies ‘ ginger ’ or ‘ betel plant ’ and at another the province called N&garakhapda 
which may be identified with the second of the two chiefships denoted by Hunza-N&gar, referred to further 
on in the text. 

83 Ind. AtU., Vol. XL. p. 34. 88 y. 24, 17. 

87 Prakarana 31 (p. 85). 88 JBORS. ed., p. 62. 

8® Trans-Himalaya Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, Vol. Ill, p. 5. 

RajatarangivA (Trans.), Vol. I. p. 6, n. 30. 
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Ngari-Korsum touch KAngrS, and Elashmir on the west. Naga folklore and Naga worship in the 
former provinces must have been practically the same as in the latter.®* All these data 
conveige to the conclusion that the original place from which the Nagars hailed was HAtaka, 
more probably the same as Nagri-Korsum, and situated in close proximity to the Manasa 
lake. It is from this region that the Nagars migrated southward to Nagar or Nagarkot and 
westward to Kashmir, where evidence of their movement is preserved not only in 
the Nagari class of BrAhmans but also in the province caUed Hunxa-Nagar,®® which is really 
two small chiefships to the extreme north-west of Kashmir. They seem to have proceeded 
further (south-)westward and settled at a place called Nagar or Na-ka-lo-ho as Yuan 
Chwang®^ calls it. The same place appears to have been referre<l to as Nagara in a Kharo- 
shthi inscription on the celebrated Mathura Lion-Capital, which Prof. Sten Konow,®^ follow- 
ing Cumiingham, identified with Nagar on the KAbul river. Similarly, we have to take 
note of a place and a river both called Nugor (Nagar) in the southernmost part of Baluchistan. 
The Nugor, like its neighbour the Dasht river, falls in the Gwattar Bay of the Arabian Sea. 

If we once admit that there was such a tribe or race as Nagar or NAgar, the twenty- 
four surnames pointed out above seem to have originally been clans of that race. One mav 
perhaps wonder how Sarman, Varman, Gupta, DAsa and so forth can at all be considered 
to be clan names, as they are taken to be the name endings of the different classes of 
Hindu Society. Thus Deva and &rman are taken as afSxes to be added to the names 
of the BrAhmans, Varman and TrAta of the Kshatriyas, Gupta, Bhuti and Datta of the 
VaLsyas, and Dasa of the Sudras. We have already shown that Sarmaka and Varmaka, 
which are the same as Sarman and Varman, have been actually specified as two clans or 
peoples in the Mahdbhdrata. Secondly, that Gupta was not a name-suffix, but was a family 
name, is known from the many inscriptions of the Gupta princes that have been found. These 
Guptas again were not Vaisyas, but were a ruling Kshatriya family. Thirdly, who can dis- 
pute the holiness of the NAgar BrAhmans as Brahmans ? But they have not only Gotras 
and Avatankas (surnames) but AmushyAyanas which indicate clan -names. And, curiously 
enough, these AmushyAyanas include not only Sarman and Deva, but also Varman and 
TrAta, Gupta, Bhuti and Datta and, above all, Dasa. The so-called name-affixes of not only 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas but also the Sudras are thus found as the Amushya- 
yanas or clan names of the Nagar Brahmans, the holiest of the holy BrAhmans of Gujarat 
and KAthiAwar. Again, it may be urged that it seems strange that such terms as Pala, 
PAlita, Rakshita, Ghosha, Vardhana and so forth can ever become family names. PAIa 
and PAlita come from the same root ; and if Pala is a family name, it is curious that Palita 
also should become a family name. PAla again means ‘ protection ’ and Palita ‘ protected.’ 
How can ‘ protection ’ or ‘ protected ’ come to be looked upon as family names. Similarly , 
Vardhana also means ‘ increase,’ and it is inexplicable how a word which has this significa- 
tion can serve to denote the name of a family. This objection may however be 
answered on the supposition that most of the twenty-two surnames mentioned above 
denote totem groups which later on became family names. These can be divided roughly 

Antiquities oj Cliamba Htute, Pt.. I. p. 34. 

92 Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 225 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. I. p. 7 If. In the composite name Hunza-Nagar, 
while Nagar stands for the Nagar people, Hunza seems to be so called after the Hunas. It is curious that 
the Hunas should associate with the Nagars in Kashmir as they do in Bataka near the Manasa Lake. The 
people of Hatska were Guhyakas as we have seen from the Sabhdparvan above. And it is also curious that 
the language of the Nagara of Hunza-Nagar is Yeshkun=Yaksha which is another name for Guhyaka (Grier- 
son’s Ling. Surv. of India, Vol. VIII. Pt. II. p. 551). Again, I am informed by Dr. Guha that Prof. R. B. 
Dixon of Harvard measured a large number of Hunza-Nagars and found them distinctly brachy cephalic, 
a conclusion which agrees with the anthropometrical data for the Nagars of Gujarat. 

93 Watters’ ed., Vol. I. p. 182 ff. 

“4 Corp. Inscr. Ind., Vol. II. Pt. I, pp. 45 and 48 (F). Compare also Nagarahara in Uttarapatha men- 
tioned in the Ghosrawa inscription of the time of Devapala ilnd. Ant.. Vol. XVJl . p, SOP), 
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into four classes, namely (1) those which are connected with Siva, (2) those which bear the 
names of demi-gods, (3) those which are derived from plant names and (4) those connected 
with weapons. As Hafakesvara is the tutelary deity of the N&gars, it is natural that there 
should be some totems connected with Siva. There can be no doubt about Nandin, and 
Guha, as they are the vehicle and a son of that god respectively. Vardhana also is a name 
not only of Siva but also of one of Skanda’s attendants. Bhuti also denotes the ashes with 
which Siva and his followers besmear their bodies. These four may therefore be reasonably 
taken as totem groups connected with Siva. Then, again, some of the surnames seem to be 
the names of certain minor deities or demi-gods. That Chandra denotes the moon 
and Mitra ‘ the sun ’ need scarcely be pointed out. That Vasu is the name of a class of 
deities, eight in number, and that Soma and Dh araare two of them is also well-known. 
Deva can also be recognised as the name of Indra, which itself is a surname among Bengal 
K&yasthas. Similarly, that N^gas are serpent-demons with Vasuki as one of their kmgs 
and that Pala is the name of a snake demon of Vasuki race hardly requires to be mentioned. 
Perhaps with these may be associated Datta, which according to the Tafidya-BTahma ia 
(XXV. 15, 3) is the name of an ascetic who was a snake-priest. The thnd class of these sur- 
names seems to be coimected with plants. Thus Ghosha**® denotes Luffa foetida, or a sumlar 
plant, and Dama the Artemisia flower. Similarly, Palita denotes Trophis aapera. This 
explains two other names, namely, RaLshita and Gupta, which are synonyms of P&lita. The 
fourth class appears to be related to armoury. Thus Deva and Dhara, if they do not stand 
for Indra and one of the eight Vasus respectively, may be taken to denote ‘ sword.’ To 
sum up, most of the surnames specified above can be explained as the names of the totems 
after which the different clans of the Nagar race were named. 

It will be seen that there was a tribe or race called Nagar or Nfi.gar whose original seat 
was the country of Hdtaka situated near the Mdnasa Lake. It gradually migrated west- 
ward and southward. Its westward movement is indicated by such place names as Hunaa-Na- 
gar in Kashmir and Nagar on the EAbul river. Their first settlement southward was Nagar 
or Nagarkot, from where different clans such as the Mitras and Dattas occupied such pro- 
vinces as Paiich&la, Kosala and hlathur^ from the second century b.c. to the second cen- 
tury A.D. These were followed by the Nagas, Guptas and Varmans, who similarly held 
different parts of North India. Then came the Vardhanas, Palas and Senas who spread as 
far east as Bengal, whereas the Maitrakas, who were related to the old Mitras, as the KMam- 
bas to the Kadambas or the Chaulukyas to the Chalukyas, conquered Gujarftt and Kathia- 
war. Of course, these Nagars spread as far south as N5garakhanda in BanavSsi, but it is not 
clear whether they wont on conquering or simply migrating. The spread of the N&gars 
along the western coast as far as Coorg can easily be noted, but how they migrated to Bengal 
is far from clear. Anyhow, it is pretty clear that the Nagars are an ancient and erudite race 
indigenous to India and not of late foreign, barbarous origin as was thought twenty years ago. * 

APPENDIX A. 

The configmation of the Gotra system as depicted in the Srautasutra has not been pro- 
perly studied. The idea that the Gotras were founded by the Eight Rishis is a later in- 
vention. The Gotras called Gautamas and Bharadvajas were, according to the iSrautasutra, 
originated by Gautama and Bharadvaja, who were two of these Eight Sages. But instead 
of their being mentioned separately they have been clustered together under the comprehen- 
sive Ahgiras Gana along with some nondescript Gotras such as Vishnuvriddhas, Kanvas and 
so forth. If the Eight Rishis are the founders of the eight separate (3otras, why are the 
Gautamas not seiJarated from the Bharadvajas 1 On the contrary, why are they placed 
under the Ahgiras Ga na ? Again, why are such Gotra s as Vishnuvriddhas and Kanvas 

*5 Ghosha ia also mentioned as a deity in Sukla-YajuTvcduMmUui (XXX, 19). 

• I have to thank Mr. J. C. Ghosh for the great help he gave me in the arduous work of gathering 
materials for this paper, ° 
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placed under this Gana along with the Gautamas and Bharadvlijas ? If the Gotras founded 
by the Eight Sages can alone be called Gotras, then Vishnuvriddhas and Kanvas cease to 
be Gotras, because Vishnuvriddha and Kanva are not included among the Eight Sages. Nor 
is Ahgirus mentioned as one of these Sages. The conclusion is therefore irresistible that the 
idea that all the Gotras were derived from the Eight Rishis was a later introduction and 
that the Gotra system was originally of an entirely different formation. It seems that just 
as we find Gana, Kula and Sakhas in the Jaina brotherhood, so the BrAhmans were in ancient 
times divided into Gana, Paksha and Gotra in the descending order. Of these the term 
Gaim has survived only in the case of the Bhrigus and the Angirases, and we shall not be very 
wrong if we suppose that all the other Gotras, such as the Atris, the Visvamitras and so forth 
were originally taken to be Ganas. 

Again, the Gotra system in the earlier period had different exogamous rules. All the 
Ganas or the comprehensive Gotras, except the Bhrigus and the Angirases, had one 
common custom in regard to marriage, namely, if there were even one Pravara common to 
any two families they were looked upon as of the same Gotra. This, however, was not so in 
regard to the other two Ganas. In their case, as we have noticed above, if among five Pra- 
varas there were three common, then alone the sameness of Gotra was established and 
marriage prohibited. Similarly, in the case of families with three Pravaras, marriage was 
forbidden between two families if they had two Pravaras in common. What is strange, 
however, is that among the Trydrsheya Pravaras of both these Ganas, no two Pravaras are found 
common in the lists set forth by the Srautasutras. Why the rule was laid down, namely, that in 
the case of the Trydrsheyas two Pravaras constituted the sameness of Gotra, is inexplicable. 
Probably Trydrsheyas of this description were forgotten even in the time of the Srautasutras. 

APPENDIX B. 

It may be asked why the Kiyasthas of Bengal have come to observe asaucha for a period 
of one month like ordinary Sudras if they were originally Br&hmans. How social tyranny 
was practised by one caste upon another is too well-known to require any elucidation. How 
the Prabhu-Kayasthas of MaharAshtra were being compelled by the Peshwas to give up 
their right to the upanayana ceremony and how the Sarasvatas of Mah&rashtra were being 
declared non-Br&hmans by some other Brahman castes of the province simply because they 
ate fish are matters of history. The Prabhu-Kayasthas and the Sarasvatas successfully 
withstood the opposition, but the Kayasthas of Bengal seemed to have succumbed to it. 
Again, do the Bengal Brahmans themselves observe dchdra in strict conformity with the 
Srauta- or Dharma- sutras ? If we carefully scan the Pravaras of these Brdhmans, we 
notice many interlopers. One has only to consult the Gotra-pravara-viveka chapter of Dhan- 
anjaya’s Dharmapradtpa. Thus Visvamitra Gotra has the following Pravaras : Visvamitra, 
Marichi and Kaushika, whereas the Srautasutras enumerate Vaisv&mitra, Daivasravasa 
and Daivatarasa. How Marichi and Kaushika were imported into this Gotra is far from 
clear. Similarly, the Atri Gotra in Bengal has the following Pravaras : Atri, Atreya and 
Sat&tapa, as against Atreya, Archananasa and Syavasva of the Srautasutras ; and the Agasti 
has the Pravaras : Agasti, Dadhichi and Jaimini as against Agastya, Hardhachyuta and 
Aidhmavaha of the Srautasutras. How these insertions arose in the Pravaras of Bengal is 
inexplicable. But this much cannot be doubted, that the Bengal Brahmans have Pravaras 
quite unknown to and unsanctioned by the Srautasutras. It may however be contended 
that these Gotras pertain to the Vaidiks and not to the Badhis, who are therefore purer in 
dchdra. It is true that there are no interpolations in the Pravaras of the latter, but there is 
something objectionable in one or two of their marriage customs. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that what is called svajan-dkshepa or marriage within prohibited degrees was 
prevalent, until very recently, among the R&dhi Brahmans {Vahger jdilyaitihdsa, 2nd ed., 
Brahmana-kanda, Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 189). Secondly, it is perfectly intelligible if a G&ngiUi does 
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not marry a Ghoshal, because Ghoshal’s Gotra ia Vatsa, and Ganguli, being of Savarni Gotra, 
is also a Vatsa. Both thus belong to the bigger Vatsa Gotra, and we can therefore under- 
stand v.hy a Ganguli cannot marry a GhoshM. But what about the Banerjis and Chatterjis ? 
ft may be argued that their Pravaras are entirely different. Thus Chatterji is of the Kasyapa 
Gotra and has the Pravaras ; Ka%apa, Avatsara and Naidhruva. Banerji is Sandila in 
Gotra and has the Pravaras : SandUa, Asita and Daivala. These Pravaras, being entirely 
different, the Gotras also must be entirely different. It may be contended that there can 
therefore be no objection at all to a Banerji marrying a Chatterji. But are Ksisyapa and 
.Sandila radically different Gotras ? Because it is worthy of note that the Sandila Gotra has four 
alternative sets of Pravaras, each consisting of three. One of these four forms the Pravaras 
of the Banerji family and has been just mentioned. But the other three sets have two Pra- 
varas in common, namely, Kasyapa and Avatsara. This clearly shows that Sandila is, after 
all, a division of Kasyapa, and that the Banerjis and the Chatterjis are therefore of identical 
Gotra. They should not thus marry ; but as a matter of fact, they do marry, though a sagotra 
marriage is ojjposed to all Hindu usage. 

A BALLAD OF KERALA. 

I?Y H. D. RAGIIAVAX, B.A., F.R.A.I., D.A. (Oxox.), Personal Assistant to the Supebintendent, 

Government Museum, Madras. 

{Continued from page 12.) 

Unichandror calls his Nayars and asks them to go at once and engage the services of 
Ariiinoter, a renowned warrior of K6}6strmad,’» who accepts the championship. The latter 
engages his carpenter to erect the aitgaitattu or wootlen platform, standing on which the 
duel is fought, and intrigues with him to do foul work. Unikkonar bears of the preparations 
made by his adversary and hastens to find a combatant to fight his cause. He assumes the 
dignity and title of Vdrunnor, or he who rules, and starts with his twenty-one Niyar attend- 
ants. After several days’ fruitless wandering, they come to a strange and distant land, 
and, resting under the shade of a friendly banyan tree, they hold consultation as to which 
side to turn : — 

Chekavar pulappulla natum vitum Places and houses well known for cMkavara 
Arum paranhitfu kettittilla We have not heard anybody tell. 

Aranjcre nattilum vannu nammal We have reached a strange land 

vSakhiyayittarurne illayallo. And friends have we none. 

Appol parayunnu Nayanmarum The Nayars then say, 

Nerchapalatume nernukollu Do not neglect to make vows, 

Atutane kelkuimu varunnorum The Vdrunnor at this 

Ncrcha palavidham nerunnundu Makes vows to various shrines. 

That very instant they espy a Panan^® boy coming that way. The Vdrunnor accosts 
him and asks him whence he comes and whither he goes. The boy replies : 

Kamttenar'^ nattinnu vitakoUunnu “ I come from Kaiuttenar country .” 

Evitekayi pokunnu Pana niyyu “ Where do you go, Panan ? ” 

15 KolostrinocJ or Kolattunftcl, the kingdom of the K61attiris, who once ruled over practically the 
whole of N. Malabar, with their capital in the vicinity of modern Cannanore, where a descendant of the 
family known as the chirakkal tamburdm, now resides. 

16 Panan. A caste of musicians, actors and players. It is stated that they were minstrels under the 
ancient Tamil kings, and that with the extinction of the latter in S. India their profession as bards ceased 
to exist, most of them finding their way to Kerala, the Land of Charity, for a livelihood The de 
scendants of these emigrants are now found in Malabar and Kanara as devil dancers and basket-makers 
(Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, p. 84.) The Malayalam Panans are a caste of exorcists and devil dancers 
also called Malayans in certain parts, particularly in X. Malabar, where the name Panan is not ordinarily men ’ 
tionfM. A description of the caste appears on pages 29-42 of Thurston’s Castes and Tribes ofS. India, vol. VI 

!■ A'aruHcnar is the modern KwlaWaaod, in Kurumbranail of North Malabar. 
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tjrilirakk&num ponatiyan 
CTrilirainnaJo endu kittum 
Unnumbol chennalo choru kittum 
Teykkumbol chennalo enna kittum 
Chettumbol chenn&lo kallu kittum 
Attara chorrinnu ariyum kittum 
Sandhyai* vilakldnnu enna kittum 
Unichandxoi makes a present of a piece 
information about securing a suitable chekavar. 
Karutenar^'* natum kirakke arram 
Putturam patam padinnnar arram 
Elavannur natalloru natall&ne 
Avite irikkunnu muvar chekon 
Achanum chekon makanum chekon 
Marumakanennoru chekonundu 
Erangam vetti jeyichatachchan 
Achchanu vayassume kalamS.nu 
Makan Ghekavare kittiyehgil 
Nihhalku angam jayikkumallo 


“ I am going to beg.” 

“ What will you get by begging ? ” 

“ Meals, if I go at meal time, 

“ Oil, at bathing time, 

“ Toddy, at tapping time, 

“ Rice for a meal 
“ And oil for the sunset light.” 
of cloth and prevails on him to give detailed 
This he gives : — 

“ Boimded on the east by KarutenM 
“ And on the west by the Putturam fields 
“ Is the place known as Elavannur. 

“ There live three ckekors. 

“ Both the father and the son are chekora, 

“ And there is a nephew, also a chekor. 

“ Seven combats has the father won ; 

“ He is in his old age. 

“ If the son chekor is secured 
“ Your victory is assured.” 


He gives full directions as to how to get to the place. Guided by these directions, the 
party proceeds and reaches the place by evening. They spend the night at a neighbour- 
ing house and are awakened the next morning by the sound of the puja bell from the 
chekavar’ a house. 


Vegam erunirjni v^runnorum 
Kei vayi mukhavum chitam varutti 
Verrila muiukkum karikkunnundu 
Eta paiannu purappetuimu 
Patiyum patippura katannavarum 
Putturam v it til patikkal chennu 
Mandaka murrattum chenniranni 
Mull attara churium chavalam chari 

Pularuv^n erara ravu|lapp61 
Pungori chattanrrekuval kettu 
Murramatikkruma Manipeimum 
Setti erunirru pennavalum 
Atakal naimayi kutannututtu 
Karkuntal nannayi kutennu ketti 


The Varunnfir wakes up and quickly 
Washes face, hands and mouth, 

Has pdneupdrt 

And starts, taking leave, 

And crossing the gate and the gate house, 
Reaches the front of the Putturam house, 
Enters the front courtyard and 
Observes the spears resting against the 
jasmine beds. 

Before daybreak, 

Hearing the cock crow. 

The girl Mani who sweeps the courtyard^o 
Gets up, awakened by the cock's crow. 

And dressing herself with care. 

Arranges her locks 


1 8 Sandhya vilakkit is the circular bell-metal hanging lamp which it is still the practice to light at 
sunset all over Kerala in Hindu households. Twisted strands of cotton rags form the wicks, which are 
placed uniformly all around a circular groove which is fed with cocoanut oil. 

^9 Kadattanad in Kurumbranad taluk of N. Malabar. 

29 This gives an insight into the habits of an ordinary Malayali household. The first thing done before 
sunrise, which should be finished before the rest of the household wake up, is to sweep the courtyards all 
around the house. This is done with care and thoroughness, after which a thin solution of cowdung in water 
is sprinkled over the entire area. 
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Patak41i murrattum chenniiaMi And, coming to the courtyard, 

Bhumiyum tottu nerukil vechchu Reverently touches the earth 

Soryabhagav&ne kei tonitu And, after worshipping the sun god, 

Natakasalayil katannu cheimu Proceeds to the theatre hall 

Tiyutidipam kolutti vechchu And blowing the embers lights the lamp,*' 

Vilakku nirayolam ennorichchu Filling it with oil, 

Va^akke pumttekku itahhi pe^nu And going over to the northern side 

Munamatikunna chuletuttu Takes the broom 

Mandaka munrattum chennava|u And proceeds to the principal courtyard. 

Startled by the number of Nayars assembled there, she runs to her father and, waking 
him up, announces that twenty-two Nayars are waiting outside, one of them distinguished 
by his golden headwear. The father, hastily performing his morning prayers, goes to meet 
the N§.yars. The Varumitr, seeing the old man coming, takes no notice of him nor does he 
even get up on seeing him. The chelcavar, advancing, makes enquiries as to the object of 
their visit : — 

Nellino vittino vannu ninhal “ For paddy or for seeds are you come ? 

Kannino kalakko vannu niniial “ Or for cow or for bulls, 

Ahgam pitipp3.n6 vannu nihhal “ Or for combat have you come ? ” 


The Vdmnnor answers that they have come in quest of a proper chikdr. The old 
man replies that he himself is the chikdr, and learns that the antagcmist is Arihhotet. 

Anaye mayakkunna chekordne “ He is a chikdr who can charm even elephants 

KaUa chati drum Arihhodarku " And is an adept in foul play. 

Atinetum vendilla varunnbre “ That matters not, Vdrunndi ; 

Mutu onnu chuliMatum kuttakkenda “ It recks not that one of my shoulders is 

rather sore ; 

Pattu nara kandatum kuttakkenda “ It recks not that I am grey ; 

Kayyonnu chulinnatum kuHakkenda “ It recks not that one of my arms is 

rather infirm ; 

Kalonnu vinniyatum kuttakkenda “ It recks not that one of ray legs is a little 

inflamed ; 

Pallonnu i)byatum kuttakkenda “ It recks not that I have lost a tooth : 

Iniyora angattinum vdlyamundu “lam young enough for another fight.” 

The Vdrunndr, amazed at the spirit of the old man, enquires of Aromar. The father 
replies that his son Ardmu is yet a boy. The latter, overhearing the conversation, calls the 
girl Kuttimdni, who tells him that they showed scant courte^ to his father and that they 
are come for a champion combatant. At this Aromar soon finishes his morning prayers 
and proceeds to the iimer apartments of the house. Opening the strong room, he pulls out 
the box of jewels and adorns himself as described below. 

NdduYari kotuttoru ponnunttoppi Wears the golden cap presented by the 

ndduvdti, 

Kovil kotuttoru kottuvala The bracelets presented by the ruling king, 

Nagdri kotuttoru ponkuppayam The coat of gold presented by ndgdri, 

gishyakal kotuttoru ponchurakkol The gold-mounted walking stick, the gift 

of his disciples. 


This shows that the kitchen fire is kept just sufficiently alive for the hot embers to be blown bv the 
mouth into fire — a practice which still persists. ^ * 
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DesavSiri kotattoru nagamila 
Etampiri nalla valampiriyum 

Chakkamullan vala kottuvala 
Tantanne tirpichcha ponmotiram 
Chamayannalokkayum cherttardiiau 
Ponnum metiyadi erikkondu 
Ponchural kolale unni unni 
Ana nadayum nadannu chekon 

N&lkettakattu katannu chennu 
Natakasalayil chenniranni 
Atutane kanunnu perioramma 
Chamayannal sushichcjiu nokkunnundu 

Cbamayam koraykunni ponmakane 

Navoru®^ tanneyum tattippokum 
Naduvari kandal nadunnippokum 
Koyma kandal viraykumallo 

Entikuiavando perroramme 
Avitennu vegam natannu chekor 
Mannabha murrattum chenniranni 
Mullattarakkalum Chennu chekon 
Patakaii murrattiranhikkondu 
Patippura nerayum chellunniuidu 
Iruttattidivalu minnum pole 
Murrattu konna puttapole 

Elamavu tayyu talartta pole 

Appore kiinunnu vanmnorum 
Setti erunniriu vapinnoram 
Kute erunnirjw Nayanmarum 

Keikondu vilakkunnu Aromerutn 
Trikkedo Irikkedo Nayanmare 
Ennakkandu nihhal enikkavenda 
Achchane kandapp61 enirrillallo 

Atu tane kelkkunnu Nayanmarum 
Vakkode kaiyum patichu ninnu 
Acharattodavar nilkunnundu 


The ndga chain presented by the dS^vdri, 
Bracelets with left hand and right hand 
twists, 

And bracelets of jack-fruit rind pattern. 

And the golden ring which he himself got made. 
Thus adorned with all his decorations. 

And putting on gold-bedecked sandals, and 
Leaning on a golden stafE, 

Walks with the measured and majestic gait 
of an elephant, and 

Proceeds to the enclosure of the nalukat house 
And reaches the theatre haU, 

Where his mother catches sight of him, 
And, carefully scanning his decorations, 
remarks ; 

“ Adorn yourself less pompously, my darling 
son ; 

“ Beware of the evil tongue. 

“ Even the naduvari will start on seeing you, 
“ And the Raja, should he see you, will 
be shocked.” 

“ Mother, why should I lessen my glory ? ” 

The chekor advancing thence soon 

Comes to the courtyard 

And reaches the jasmine bed 

And the fighting arena, and 

Thence the gate -house. 

As the lightning flashing in the dark, 

As konna^-' flowers blossoming in the front 
yard. 

Bright as the tender shoots of the mango 
sapling 

The Vdrunnor catches sight of him 
And gets up startled. 

And together stand the Nayars likewise 
startled. 

Aromar signs to them to sit down : 

“ Sit ye down, ye Nayars, 

“ Stand ye not on seeing me, 

“ Ye, who did not [stand] on seeing my 
father.” 

At this the N&yars 

Remain silenced, with hands on their lips ; 
And thus they stand with reverence. 


22 This refers to the belief in the evil eye, which is widely irrevalent. 

23 daKsia fistula- The flowers grow in clusters of golden yellow. 
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The son makes the same enquiries as the father, whether they have come for cattle or 
calf, for seeds or for paddy. The Vdrunndr explains his cause, and the dissenskms in detail, 
summing up with the following orders of the KSyma : — 

Padavettu tammil tudahhiyald “ If you wage battle** 

Eriyajanahhal nasichchupokum “ Many a man will die, 

Nallahga chekavare tedikolin “ Look for champion artgam fighters. 

Ahgampitichu jayikkunnorku “ Whoever wins in the afigam, 

Avarkkume taimeyum muppnv&rka “ He will rule as the elder. 

A mori tottuUorahgamine “ Thus has arisen this angam." 

Atutane kelkkunnu ohekavamm The chekor, hearing all, 

A morikkangam pitikkavenam Agrees that it is a cause worth fighting for. 

When, however, Aromat learns that the opposite party is championed by Arinnoter, 
he hesitates remarking that he cannot fight Arinnoter, who can charm even elephants, and 
he is but young. He accordingly tells them that they may return the way they came. De- 
spairing of success, the Nayars exhort the VdrunnoT to make vows, and he accordingly makes 
offerings at various shrines. The vows soon take effect, and Aromar again emerging gives 
his consent. He accordingly asks the Vdrunnor to deposit the angakirippanam or the requisite 
payments for fighting the angam. The Varunnor hastens to deposit the fees, which however 
being not to the standard fixed by Aromar, the latter instructs him to place the fees in a 
hundred and one lots, with a thousand and one fanams in each lot. The Vdrunnor 
acts accordingly. Aromar then intimates his resolve to his father and mother, who are 
distracted at the idea of their only son going to fight, perhaps to certain death, and a long 
dialogue ensues : — 

Enne chatichcheta ponmakane “You have deceived me, my dear son. 

Niyodi odi kalikkmnkalam “ When you were running about as a child, 

Annu ninandallo ponmakane “ Then, my son, I feared that 

Ni yuttituhman vidhiillennu “ I was not destined to eat your bread. 

Putra rillate irunnakalam “ When I was childless and was yearning for a 

son, 

Kanman kotichcha makanallo ni “ Were you born, my son. 

Kulam kandedam kulichchu nane “ Bathing wherever a tank was seen 

Kallu kandedam torutu nane “ And worshipping wherever a stone was seen, 

Ennirrundaya makanallo ni “ Thus was I blessed with a son in you. 

21 This explains the raison (S itre of the form of single combat known as angam of the earlier days, so 
clearly portrayed in this song, which is in this respect imique. Open warfare between two contending par- 
ties would lead to heavy loss of men, without however affording a solution of the matter in dispute which 
thus remained a fruitful source of mischief and fresh outbreaks. The angam was therefore an institution 
devised in the interests of the public in an age of martial spirit, when the air was rife with feuds of 
diverse kinds. Armed retainers were the order of the day, and men carried their lives in their hands, ready 
to lay them down for any cause. In such an age the institution of the ah gam was a boon in that it helped to 
preserve the man-power of the country, and as every feud came under the cognizance of the ndduvdri of the 
place, the ultimate authority for the settlement of all disputes, the latter adjudicated as to what disputes 
should be referred to decision by an an^ont. and asked the contending parties to chose their own champions, 
who fought the battle for them. They were no doubt very well paid for their services, as one of the two 
was bound to be defeated and slain. Those who took to ahgam Sghting os a profession formed a separate 
community distinguished by the name of chekors. Intimately connected with the institution of the ahgam, 
were the kalaris presided over by these chekors, who were the dsanf, or gurukkals of the kalarie 
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Ninne viriu panam ket^venc^ 
M&nibhakedu panyallachcha 
Entu vidya pathippichchenne 
Atu t&ne kettallo achan chekon 
Nennattu kayyum patichukondu 
Alasyattddeyakattu poyi 

(To be 


“ I don’t want to sell you for money.” 

“ Don’t speak such cowardly words, father. 
“ Did you not train me to fight ? ” 

The father, hearing these words. 

Is overpowered with grief 
And goes inside broken-hearted. 
continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


INDIA IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 

BtdUtin of the School of Orient Studies, W. VI, 
Pt. 2 (1931). — This ifl a Volume of Indian Studies 
ptesented to Prcrf. E. 3. Rapeon, CJuni^ising a col- 
leetioa of short papers on Orimital subjects by mmiy 
of the lerwling Orientalists of the day, which is 
cmnmended to the attrition of our readers. Amcmg 
the 32 articles iBinted a few may perhaps be selected 
for mention. Jules Bloch writes cm “ Asoka et U 
Magadhi.” W. Calmid publishes a fairly l<mg list 
of correctirms of Eggeling’s ttanslati<m of the 
Saiapatha-brdhmana. 3. Charpraitier, in a pop« 
entitled “Antiochus, King of the Yavanas,” ad- 
duces many grounds for holding that the Antiochus 
in two of Anoka’s inscriptiMis was Antiochus 
I (281-262/1 B.o.),and not Antiochus DC (262/1-246 
B.O.) 6. Coed^la cites inscriptions from Cambodia, 
Champa and Java that attest the use of numorala 
with positicm value, and including a sign for 
zero, at least as early os the seventh century AJ>. 
A. Foucher writes a very interesting little note, 
iHustrated by a sketch saap, on changes in the high- 
way from Baktria to the Pan jab, showing how the 
route was changed first from between Dakka and 
Taxila, and later between Kapiai and Jalalabad, 
following and in consequence of the changes in the 
capitals of Gandhara and Eopiaa, from P ushka r avatt 
to Purushapura and from Kapiai to Kabul, respec- 
tively. Sir George Grierson contributes a paper on 
“ Gonjimct Consonants in Dardic ” ; E. W. H<^)kina, 
a delightful note on “ Hindu Salutations ” ; A. B. 
Keith, on “ The Doctrine the Buddha ” ; while 
S. L6vi describee a now docmnrait discovrared by him 
in Ncqjal rdating to the Tantric cult of Vajrayogini. 
St«i Konow, in a “ Note on a Kharosthi Aksara,” 
suggesto that from the view-pwnt of Saka it semns 
as if the Brahmt to is an adaptation of Kharo^tlu to, 
tmd that this aksara cannot well have bo«i a to, but 
rather, as the shape ot the aksara would seem to 
imply, ti. P. S. Noble and F. W. Thomas write on 
Kharojthi documwits from Turkestan ; while R. L. 
Turner presents a linguistic study cm the future 
stem appearing in the language of the AAfira inscrip- 
tions. Sir Aurel Stein, in a valuable note on “The 
Ephedra, the Hum Plant, and the Soma,” puts 
forward the suggajtion that the plant from which 
the soma of early Vedic times and the haoma sung 
in the Vasna was obtained was probably the wild 
rhubarb in one or other of its closely allied species. 


He emjJiasises the fact that both the Rig Veda and 
Avesta uniformly refer to the mountains as the 
home of the plant, and proceeds to identify the 
localities named in Yacoia X, 11, whwe the distri- 
bution of the plant is described, with mou nt ai n ous 
areas in Af^&nistfin from north the Hindukush 
to the Safed-kdh and TirSh. Ho refars to the 
conclusions suggested in the record of a tour through 
Waurist4n and N. Baluchistan in 1927-28, that the 
Vedic tribes probably occupied the hilly territories 
between the Indus valley and eastern Iran for some 
length of time before descMiding into the Panj6b 
plains. In the course of inquiries made during the 
same tour ho was informed that from the juice of 
the succulent stalks the wild rhubarb, which is 
found widely in the hills, a kind of sweet sherbet 
is prepared, which is said to bo on sale in the bazars 
of Qimdah&r and Quetta during most of the year. 
If this idmtification can bo accepted, it would ex- 
plain, as he says, how the cherished drink would bo 
available to the Vedic folk in their early settlements 
on the plains. It is interesting to note in this 
connexion that Dr. Albert Regel, the botanist 
mnployed by the Russian government to explore the 
area between the Oxus and the Jaxartes in 1882-84, 
had repmted in a letter to Prof, von Roth of Tubin- 
gen that ho was convinced that the soma plant was 
not to be found in those tracts, adding that “the 
plant which comes nearest to the descriptirm is the 
Rhubarb ” (Papers relating to the Soma Plant, Govt, 
of L, Rev. and Agric. Dept., 1884 ; and ZDMO, 
1884, p. 134). 

Acta Orientalia, vol. X, Pt. I (1931). — The wide 
and valuable linguistic researches carried out by 
Dr. G. Morgenstiemo in northern Af^&nist&n and 
adjacent regions are too little known. In this issue 
ho publishes two popular songs in Pashai, a language 
of which, i«or to the publication of the L.S.I., only 
some short lists of words collected by Bumos and 
Leech were available. Evm during the Linguistic 
Surv^, the boundaries of the language were 
thou^t to be the Lsg^unSn river on the west and 
the Kunar on the oast, but Dr. Morgenstiwne has 
traced its use as far west as the Panjshir rivw up 
to Gulbahar (nearly 50 miles north of K&bul), and 
has found it to be split up into “ a number of 
widely differing dialects, many of them mutually 
imiatelUgible.” 

St 
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In a carefully reasoned article entitled “ Where 
was the Saka language reduced to writing,” Dr. Sten 
Konow puts forward arguments for thinking that it 
was in the Khotan r^on that the first attempts 
were made to write the language. He indicates the 
lingmstic evidence tending to show that, besides 
Sanskrit, the North-western Prakrit must have been 
known to and utilized by those Sakas who reduced 
the language to writing s “ We cannot, therefcwo,” 
he adds, ‘‘think of the country of the Western 
K^atrapas.” In the course of this paper the lin- 
guistic features of Saka, and particularly those 
which he is able to observe in document No. 661 of 
the ELharosthi documents frcmi Turkestan, have 
been discussed in a very suggestive manner. Br. 
Konow argues from the evidence available that the 
Brahmi characters were in use in Khotan as early 
as the end of the second century aj>. and suggests 
that their introduction may have coincided roughly 
with that of Buddhism in the latter part of the 
first century B.c. It will be noticed that these 
views differ from those of Dr. F. W. Thomas (as 
expressed in Atia Major, II, 251 ff.). 

youny Poo, vol.XXVill, Pta. 1-2 (1931).— Indian 
students will be interested to read the first paper in 
this issue by N. D. Mironov on the Ny&yapraveia of 
DignUga, the Sanskrit text of which he essays to 
edit and reconstruct from two manuscripts in the 
Deccan College, Poona, which contain Haritdiadra’s 
continuous commentary but only about one-fiith of 
the mtiia. The task of recrmstructing the text from 
the pratikat of the commentary has been perfOTmed 
with the assistance of the Tibetan and Chinese 
versions, which have been compared word by word 
through the collabcwation of Prof. S. Yamaguchi. 
The result of this collation has be^, we are told, 
that ‘‘ the overwhelming majority of instances 
clearly showed the identity of the work ” ; yet not 
a few passages are different, and it may be assumed 
that the Sanskrit text used by Haribbadra differed 
in some respects from that used by Hsuan-tsang and 
from that used by the Tibetan translators. As re- 
gards the identity of the author, specific reasons are 
noted for holding that Haribhadra at any rate 
regarded Dignaga as the author, thus supporting the 
Tibetan tradition. 

Le Monde Oriented, vol. XXV, Ease. 1-3 (1931). 
— This JestschriJt volume (dedicated to Prof. K. V. 
Zettersteen) opens with an article in German by 
Prof. Jarl Charpentier entitled “ Indra : ein Versuch 
der Aufklarung,” in which he deals with the origin 
of the name Indra. The etymology of this name 
seems to have exercised the minds of scholars from 
very early times, as Yaska gives some eleven deri- 
vations. Max Muller took Indra to be the Indian 
rain-god, and connected the name with the Sanskrit 
indu, a ‘ drt^ ’ ; and other Sanskritists have accept- 
ed that view. Bmgaigne thought it was most likely 
derived from the root indh, to ‘ bum,’ as the bright, 
burning drop of the soma. Jacobi, on the other 
hand, made the novel and interesting suggestion 


that the conjunct ndr appearing at times in later 
Sandu’it was fmmed from an earlier nr; sand so 
Indra might possibly be explained as from an older 
tn-ra. Kretschmer has pointed out that in the 
treaty between the Hittite king Subbihiliuma and 
the Mitani ruler Mattiuaza names of gods are men- 
tioned which have been identified with the Indian 
gods Varupa, Mitra, India and the Nasatyas, the 
first of which was called Aruna by the Mitani, uid 
Umwana by the Hittite. Kretschmer took this to 
be the god of the sea {arunas being the Hittite for 
‘sea’), and the Hittite god Inar (Inaras, etc.) to 
be Indra. After an exhaustive survey of the sug- 
gestions made by a number of scholars. Prof. C!har- 
pentier comes to the conclusion that the gods of 
Boghaz-Koi are neither Indian, as Jacobi and 
Konow have thought, nor Indo-lr&nian, as Edwrard 
Meyer believed, but simply ancient Ir&nian. In 
agreement with Dr. L. D. Barnett, he considers 
that Indra was originally a human being, who be- 
came deified as the great protagonist of the warrior 
(rdjanya) class. Ho throws out a suggestion that 
Indra might be explained as from a »nm, which 
would represent a thematic evolution from an 
athomatic *ner, *nr. In Greek {ev.yp, ovipd«), 
and in Armenian (otr, am)we find such forms with a 
prothetic vocal, a ; and that in tndra we have the 
same stem with a fuothetic » cannot be described as 
diflScult from the phonetic point of view. The 
suggestion is made with every reserve, and the 
Professor oven adds that ‘‘the riddle of Indra is 
unsolved.” Perhaps it is insoluble in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Archoeologiache Mitteihmgen ant Iron, Band IV, 
Heft 1 (Oct. 1931). — ^Thisnumberof the Mitteilungen 
contains an article by Dr. Ernst Herzfeld of much 
value from an historical and geographical, if not 
from a philological, point of view entitled ‘‘ iSskas- 
tan ; Historical Researches on the Excavations at 
K6h-i-Khwaja ” (in Sistan). In it a great mass of 
references to the Sakas and Sakastan culled from 
Chinese, Iranian, classical and other sources has 
been collated and marshalled with a view to eluci- 
dating the nomenclature referring to the province 
and tracing the wanderings of the people who even- 
tually gave it their name. The article is divided 
into four sectimiB : (1) Zranka and bakastan, in 
which the various names are set forth and explained ; 
(2) The Sakas up to the time of Alexander, based 
upon references in inscriptions, ancient texts. Hero- 
dotus, Hecataeus, etc. ; (3) The Wandering of the 
Sakas. dealing with (a) the Chinese sources, their 
dat« and value ; (6) the push that started them on 
their migration ; (c) their starting point, which is 
shown to have been Wu-sun, or Farghana ; (d) the 
repon where their wanderings ended, which was 
Ki-pm (Arachosia, or modem Sistan) ; (e) their en- 
^unter with the Parthians (in Ariana) ; and finally 
(/) their settling down under Mithridates II. The 
identification of Wu-sun with Farghana and of 
Ki pm with Arachosia is important, as even in the 
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Cambridge H. oj I., 1922 (vol. I, pp. 565, 567) these 
regiena were equated with Kolja and Kapito respec- 
tively. We think Dr. Horzfold has considerably 
added to our understanding of the movements of 
these people. He has also provided two rough, but 
very useful, sketch maps to illustrate his findings. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
vol. LXI, Jan.- June, 1931. — Besides the important 
presidential address delivered by Prof. J. L. Myres 
on “ Anthropology, pure and applied,” this issue 
contains many papers of wide anthropological in- 
terest, all well illustrated. Headers of the Indian 
Antiquary, however, will be chiefly attracted by a 
lengthy report (running to some 70 pages) by 
Messrs. L. H. Dudley Buxton and D. Talbot Bice on 
“The Human Bemains found at Kish.” After 
presenting very fully the anthropometric details of 
the skulls so far recovered, the question of ethnic 
relations between India and Mesopotamia is dis- 
cussed at smne length in view of the cultural con- 
nezions that have already been established. Befer- 
ence is made to the late Dr. Hall's suggestion that 
the Sumerian sculptures represented a Dravidian 
type. The evidence cm this point so far available 
does not appear to be decisive. Though the basal 
population in India as at Kish be entirely long-head- 
ed, cmd though there do seem to be an essential 
punilarity between the Dravidians and the people of 
Mesopotamia, yet the authors consider that “the 
undoubted cultural relationship in early Sumerian 
times is probably not to be associated with a physical 
connexion.” Summarising the present evidence, 
scanty as it is, they think it suggests “a remote 
physical coimection with India and a more recent 
cultural coimection, but this latter coimection goes 
back to the dawn of history.” The grounds on 


which these opinions are based are clearly set forth ; 
but they cannot be even summarised here : the re- 
port should be read. The fact seems to bo that the 
Indian evidence is still insufficient to permit of any 
very definite conclusions being drawn from cranial 
measurements. 

Antiquity, vol. V, No. 20 (Dec. 1931) contains a 
very interesting paper on “ Further Links between 
Ancient Sind, Sumer and elsewhere ” by Mr. Ernest 
Mackay, in which he draws attention to many 
striking resemblances and similarities between ob- 
jects and designs found at Mohenjo-daro and others 
recovered from early strata at Kish, Ur, in Egypt 
and elsewhere. The evidence, in his opinion, indi- 
cates beyond question “ that the upper occupations 
at Mohenjo-daro are contemporary with the earlier 
ones of Ur and Kish. This conclusion is of much 
importance, more especially in view of the discovery 
by Mr. N. G. Majumdar of remains from a still 
earlier stratum near Amri station in Sind (see 
India in 1929-30, p. 353), in regard to which details 
are anxiously awaited. 

Royal Society of Arts . — In the course of a very 
instructive paper read before this society on the 
13th Nov. 1931 by Lt.-Col. M. L. Ferrar, C.S.I.. 
C.I.E., late Chief Commr. of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, on the penal system in force, a high 
tribute, readers of this journal will bo glad to know, 
was paid to the work of the late Sir B. C. Temple, 
Bt., in the islands. “ In Port Blair,” said Col. 
Ferrar, “ which he left nearly thirty years ago, he is 
remembered as a great and humane administrator, 
proud of his charge, and full of kindness to all who 
merited it. His name cannot soon be forgotten 
there.” 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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ASCHiEOLOCIICAl, SUBVEY OF INDIA ; AnNUAI, 
Befort fob the Yeab 1926-27, edited by Sir J. 
MAiuiHAr.r. , C.I.E. 13 xlO in. ; pp. xix-)-249; 48 
plates. Calcutta : Government Press, 1930. 

This volume has been edited by Sir John Marshall, 
and contains two important contributions from his 
pen, namely, (1) an introduction in which he raises 
puMicly the question whether the time has not 
arrived for allowing non-official agencies, either 
Indian or foreign, to co-operate with the Govem- 
mMit of India in the task of excavation, and (2) a 
short survey of the “ Indus culture,” in which he 
summwizes the main features of the previous five 
years’ work at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa from 
their historic and cultural points of view. To those 
who have not been in touch with the march of 
evmts during the past four or five years, the views 
expressed in the introduction may perhaps come as 
a surprise ; but there can be no question that it b 
high time that steps were taken to bring the work 
of 8rch®ological exploration in India more into 
line with the arrangements that have proved 


satisfactory in Egypt, Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
and it is to be hoped that the necessary legislation, 
which, we understand, has already been formulated, 
will be carried through. It is obviously in the interest 
of archseological and historical research, and in the 
interest of India herself, that her unequalled wealth 
of antiquarian remains should be more fully disclosed 
to the world. The task is not only beyond the capa- 
city of the stafi of the department, but beyond the 
finan cial resources of the Government of India. The 
thought may occur to many that steps towards 
this end might have been taken at an earlier stage. 

In bis r^um6 of the results (up to 1927) of the 
explorations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, Sir 
John suggests certain conclusions, which, though 
they may be liable to modification hereafter, are at 
least of interest. The structural remains at 
Mohenjo-daro tend to confirm the impression that 
the amenities of life enjoyed by the average citizen 
were far in advance of an 5 rthing to be found at that 
time in Babylonia or on the banks of the Nile. 
With the progress of excavation “ it has become 
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evident that the connection with Mesopotamia was 
due, not to actual identity of culture, but to inti- 
mate commercial or other intercourse between the 
two countries. For this reascm the term ‘Indo- 
Sumerian ’ has now been discarded, and * Indus ' 
adopted in its place.” It may fwove that the latter 
term unduly circumscribes this culture, the extent 
of which is yet uncertain, thou^ Sir Aur^ Stein’s j 
rapid survey in Kh&r&n and Makr&n, and the more ( 
recent finds at Kotla Nihang, not far from the 
Sutlej-Jumna watershed, would clearly indicate 
that it was wides^ead. 

Sir John, for reasons explained, confidently fiixea 
the date of the three latest cities at Mobenio-daro 
as falling between 3500 and 2500 B.c. To what 
date the earlier cities must be ascribed is still a 
matter of conjecture. In this connexion we may 
refer here to the discoveries recently made by Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar at Amri in Sind, where trial exca- 
vations brought to light remarns (in stone) of two 
strata of occupation, the upper of which yielded 
painted pottery and other relics akin to those from 
Mohenjo-daro, while from the lower stratum, im- 
bedded in Indus silt, was recovered a type of thin 
painted ware of entirely different fabric and orna- 
ment, resembling pottery from Balfichiat5n and 
Sistan. The pottery recovered from these ancient 
sites calls for special and detailed study. The red 
and black ware found at Mohenjo-daro was found 
in abundance by Sir A. Stein in the Zhob basin and 
in WaziristSn ; and Sir John cotuiideis that “some 
of the ceramic shapes and ornamental patterns both 
at this site and at Harappa betoken a connection 
with Elam and Mesopotamia as well as with BalO- 
chist&n.” The remains of pottery since found by 
Sir Aurel at numerous sites in southern BalfichistSa 
(Makr&n, etc.), and that recovered by Mr. Majumdar 
from the lower stratum at Amri in Sind give rise 
to further speculation. 

The year 1926-27 yielded a fertile harvest of 
antiquities in widely-sepcuated areas. At Sitkap 
was recovered a unique hoard of silver plate and 
gold and silver jewellery of the Scytbo-Psrthian age, 
a number of which bear short records in Kharofthl 
script giving the name of their owner and their 
value. The NMandh site, near BihAr, has yielded 
new treasures, and the Bulandi BAgfa site, at Patna, 
fresh facts regarding the wooden walls of P&tali- 
putra. At PahArpur, in northern Bengal, fresh 
sculptures, partly Buddhistic and partly Brahma- 
nical, were revealed. At NAgArjunikonda in the 
GuntOr district, «md at Alluru and Gummadidturu 
in the Kistna district important discoveriee of 
Buddhist monuments were made, which, together 
with the AAokan inscriptions latdy found at Erra- 
gudi and Kopbal, aSord further evidmce of the 
wide influence of Buddhism in the basin of the 
Kistna in early times. In Burma, too, in the vici- 
nity of Hmawzs (Old Prome) numerous finds of 


great interest were made by M. Duroiselle, among 
others that of a perfectly preserved relic chamber of 
a ftipa of the sixth-seventh century a.d., containing 
a wcmd^ul collection of votive offerings. The 
retirement of M. Durmaelle, whose acquaintance 
with the sites of archaologic^ interest in Burma is 
unique, will be fdt as a grectt loss to the depewtment. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


THE CREDIT OF MEOAETHENES. 
MnasmiaBs km db Imdischs MaanoKamr. 

By Barbara C. J. Timmer. 9| x 6 inches, 322 pp., 

chart. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1930. 

This is a thesis for an Amsterdam doctorate, 
and bears the marks of its origin, — ^in places psr- 
baps somewhat academical, but thorough, ptecsM 
and fully documented. The author acts out to 
enquire how far Me^nthenes' deecriptum of India 
is to be trusted ; less than 50 pages suffice for the 
preliminary diacussum, while nearly 250 are occupied 
by minute critical examinatioa of perticnlar frag, 
ments, six 1^ a statement of condusiinis, and ten 
by an abstract in German, which will bs con. 
venient for students ignorant of Dutch. Tbo 
conclusions reached may be summarised as follows. 
The only direct sources for Megastbenes’ lost work 
are Strabo, Arrian and Diodorus; his bmgnage 
is preserved most cloatiy by the first and last, 
white on the whole Strabo is the best source for 
his substance. Comparison with Indian sources 
for the pmiod indicates that Megastbenes was a 
competent and unprejudiced obeerver, but an 
uncritical reporter of what he was Wd, apt to 
recOTd theories as facts, to gmerslise from parti- 
cular instances, and to rely unduly on bis informants, 
who were probably in all cases Brahman. In 
discussing concrete historical 'questions, he is 
always suggestive, but can never be decnive. 
How far these cxmchiakms are sound is a questitm 
that could be answered only by a reviewer at least 
as familiar as the author with the litnature of the 
subject. I can claim no such authority, and will 
say only that, in the case of those fragments of 
Megastbenes which I had iveviously studied, the 
conclusions drawn by the author appear to me to 
be gomraUy reasonable and well-founded, while 
the discussions are in all cases enlightonu^, and 
are entitled to serious wmsideration, ev«i if one 
is occasionally doubtful regarding the result. The 
book has therefore claims on aU students of ^ 
period, while— though this is not new— it 
stand as a warning to popular writers not to quote 
detached phrases from Megastbenes as if they were 
conclusive. 

W H. M. 
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paSchavAra-variyam. 

By Rao Bahadur Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A.. Ph.D., M.R.A.S., F.R.Hist.S., F.A.S.B. 

The term panchavdra vdriyam is frequently met with in South Indian inscriptions. It 
generally occurs among the various assemblies, big and small, which went to constitute the 
government of rural divisions in Tamil India. From the contexts in which the term occurs, 
and from association with terms of similar application, it is generally translated as ‘ Pancha- 
vdram Committee,’ a confession that the panckavdram part of the term is not understood, 
perhaps not even understandable. The term ‘ committee ’ as the equivalent of vdriyam we 
shall discuss presently. The largest number of these committees that happen to be men- 
tioned together occurs in No. 156 of volume III of the South Indian Inscriptions, at Tirupar- 
kadal in the North Arcot district. The assemblies mentioned are the following : — 

(1) Samvatsara vdriyam ; (5) Panchavara vdriyam ; 

(2) Totta variyam ; (G) Kanakku variyam ; 

(3) Eri varijam ; (7) Kalingu variyam ; 

(4) Kalani variyam ; (8) TadivaJi variyam. 

Among these are included the great people of Sri Vadavira Naranam, and following these 
are the Bhattas. All these, together with other citizens, constituted the Mahd-sabhd, or the great 
assembly, of the village, and the meeting under reference also contained the governor of 
the village, Pallavan Brahmada Araiyan, and the superintendent, Arumba Ki’an. 

In this recital, it wUl be seen, there are two classes of people referred to, viz., (1) the 
Bhaiias or learned Brahmans, a group by itself, and (2) the great ones of Sri Vadavira 
Naranam, which would simply mean the inhabitants, or the residents, of the part or ward of 
the town which went by the name Vadavira NAranam. In these two cases, apparently, it 
is the whole body of the people concerned that are under reference. In the case of the other 
eight, it seems to be that the bodies were constituted, as usual, by a process of lot and election 
combined, for various purposes. The first one was entrusted with the general management of the 
affairs of the village for the year. The second, similarly, had the management of the gardens 
of the village ; the third, the irrigation tanks ; the fourth, the fields ; the fifth is the panchavdra- 
vdriyam ; the sixth had the management of the accounts of the village ; the seventh, of the 
sluices ; and the eighth was the tadi vali vdriyam, which ought to be translated as the Roads 
Committee, but is rendered as the ‘ great men of the field supervision.’ This seems inappro- 
priate, as there is the kalani-idriyam for the fields, whereas vali would mean ‘ the way,’ 
and iadi vali perhaps stands for ‘ straight roads,’ as they are usually stated to be of a width 
of so many rods [tadi). 

From this recital it becomes clear that the common affix to these terms, vdriyam, has a 
meaning as in the similar very familiar Tamil compound vdsivdriyan, vdMvdriyan being the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit asvadamanaka, one who trains and controls horses, or, in one word, 
trainer. So it would be safe to translate the term vdriyam by the English general term 
‘ management.’ The pahchavdra-vdriyam therefore must be a committee appointed for 
the management of something on the analogy of the other seven, of which, as we see, the 
first eonstituted the general management for the year, whereas the other six committees are 
committees appointed for the management of particular branches of administration. 

The term vdriyam however has another significance, which ought to be noted here, 
namely, ‘ president ’ or ‘ chairman.’ In the ‘ circular-inscriptions ’ issued by Parantaka 
laying down the regulations for the election and constitution of the bodies composing the 
government of a village, the circular is said to have been presented to the assembly or the 
sabhd of the village of Uttaramerur by a divisional ofiScer of consequence, who is said in the in- 
scriptions to have acted as the vdriyam (vdriyam dha). The Government Epigraphist of 
the day, the late Rai Bahadur Venkayya, translated the words in the A.S.R. for the year 
1904-05 (where he has translated the two important documents) as ‘ the local governor being 

1 
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present He has also doubtingly suggested, “ and convening ? ” Vdriyam aha can- 
not be explained as denoting mere presence, having regard to the general signi- 
ficance of the term vuriyam indicated above, viz., that of management. In those 
tvo documents clearly the officer concerned was not merely present, but actually con- 
ducted the assembly as the representative of the king. He would therefore be one who pre- 
.sided over the assembly and managed the business by conducting the meeting satisfactorily. 
In the expres.sion panchavdra-mriycm, therefore, the term vdriyam may stand for either a manag- 
ing committee of a few, or an individual chairman who managed the business of a body. 

In regard to panchavara vdriyam, however, there must be a similar significance. In the 
same village are other records which refer to a few other bodies’ like this. Of these, five are 
mentioned. There is a body or a committee for the supervision of hidumbuoi, as it is trans- 
lated, ‘ wards.’ This is a new body, and there is a body of men looking after ascetics (tuMsinas). 
This again is a new body. There is a body which is simply described as a body of 200. 
Nothing is added by way of explaining what the 200 stood for, and how that body of 200 
came to be constituted. The other two mentioned are already found in the list above. So 
there are in all eleven such bodies, of which the j^ncluivdra-vdriyam is one. 

This body is generally referred to, wherever it occurs, as the ‘ Panchavdram Committee,’ 
and nothing further is stated as to what it might actually connote, or how that name came to 
be given to that body. There is one reference, however, which seems to give the clue to 
this. In connection with the measuring of grain, one comes across a reference to the paheha- 
udrum-measure, which would indicate that the measures were subject to regulation by this 
Panchavdram Committee. Perhaps from this the inference would be permissible that tliis 
committee had the supervision and regulation of such matters as measures, weights, etc., 
somewhat like a municipal corporation in these general functions. If that is so, it becomes 
clear that it is all the more important we should know what the panchavdram was, and how 
it came to be constituted. 

Pancha, of course, may be translated as five, and probably it is five. Here, as in fact 
elsewhere, e.g., in the term pahchdyat, it seems loosely to stand for a body of five, though the 
specific significance of the number has been lost, and people speak, in these days, often of a 
single man constituting a pancha yat in the sense of the Sanskrit term madhyasta, or an umpire. 
But what is the term vdram ? This term occurs in other contexts, as pointed out by the 
late Professor Kielhorn, e.g., in the Sfyadowr inscription, where the term occurs several times 
in the compound vdra-mukha or rdra-mukhya. He refers also to the term vdra-goshti occur- 
ring in some of tlie Eastern Chalukya grants, and has even attempted to identify the vara- 
(joshli witli the pancha-vdram, and going further, tried to identify the term pancJhavdrim, occur- 
ring in the same inscriptions, with this panchavdram." But the term vdram in its general 
application, as in vdra-mukha or -mukhya, is nothing more than ga ia (a ‘group’ or ‘ body ’). 
The Sanskrit lexicon Vaijayanti gives the term vdra as a synonym of gana,'^ which would 
mean a ‘ body,’ and that seems the meaning in which the term occurs in panchavdra-vdriyam. 
The term would then mean the managing bodies of five groups of people, thereby indicating 
that in the various committees and bodies in whom vested the administration of the rural 
area, there were five groups that constituted bodies of people, rather than committees of 
management consisting of a smaller number, the usual number being either six or twelve 
according to t he character of the particular committee. Henc e, the panchavdra-vdriyam 

’ These additional bodies, and in fact some of the eight already quoted, are found in a number of 
records, of which it is only one or two that have been so far published. I examined the transcripts in the 
EpigraphLst’s office, through the courtesy of my friend, Mr. K. V. Subraraania Aiyar, B.A., Assistant Super- 
intendent for Epigraphy, who allowed me to examine the documents and read through them. I aeknow- 
lajge his courtesy with pleasure and gratitude. 

- Ep. Ini , Vol. V, No. 16 E ; also note 7 on p. 138 of the same V'oJume. 

^ Vide Oppert’s Edition, p, 180. 
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■would mean a body of management constituted out of five groiips or bodies of people, for 
which we have the analogy of the 200 in the village, “ the great men numbering 200,” of one 
of these inscriptions ; and the Bhattas, who must have been numerous, the number of learned 
Brahmans in a village constituting a body by itself. Then for certain purposes there were 
the urom, the inhabitants of the whole village, the rtatlom, the representatives that con- 
stituted the government of the nddu or larger division, and the nagaratldr, or the citizens. 
It would be in keeping 'with such a constitution as this that they should have the general 
management of the affairs of the village, such as the regulation of weights and measures, 
and other such matters of general administration. Varam, therefore, seems a term used 
merely to indicate a group or body of people, the panchavdra-variyam meaning as a whole, 
therefore, the management consisting of representatives of five groups of people. 

There is evidence for this suggestion in the ordinary Tamil expression aim pentm Ivhi, 
the five great bodies which formed one of the bodies of ministers, who ought to be consulted 
and whose advice had to be acted up to by the ruler. There are two such groups that are 
mentioned among those in immediate attendance upon the king, and they are the five great 
groups mentioned above, and the eight bodies who constituted the parija7iam, the people in 
immediate attendance upon the king. The king's court consisted of these two bodies, of 
which the five that have been referred to above consisted of the mahdjana (people in general) , 
pdrpdr (Brahmaiis or Bhattas of the inscriptions), mamtiar (physicians), nimittar (astrolo- 
gers), and amaichar (ministers, the body that constituted the Council as a whole). Another 
definition of this group of five, recites among them the ministers, priests, comma nders of the arm j-, 
ambassadors and the body of spies. While the seeond interpretation would seem to me unsuit- 
able for explaining panc^aram-Danyom as constituting a body in the governmental organisa- 
tion of a rural unit, the first interpretation, or something analogous to it, seems legitimate, 
knowing as we do that the administration of a rural locality consisted actually of a certain 
number of committees of twelve or six members according to the character of the committee. 
While these smaller committees were intended for carrying on the actual administration, 
they had behind them larger bodies of people from whom they drew their authority ; and 
these bodies were divided into groups for definite purposes. These groups, among whom five 
were of general importance, such as the whole body of Brahmans or Bhattas. and the whole 
body of people other than Brahmans, might have been represented by committees, or even 
individuals, for certain purposes ; and the committees or the individual representatives of the 
five of these groups that were concerned with the administration as a whole, must have con- 
stituted the pailchavara-variyam ; and they must therefore have had powers of general ad- 
ministration and control, which the reference to a ‘ panchavdram measure ’ seems to indicate. 

Before passing on, we ought to consider the suggestion made by Kielhorn on tlie basis 
of the Eastern Chalukya grants. The whole of KieUiorn’s position is contained in the 
note above referred to. The inscriptions refer to a family of learned Brahmans, whose 
children and grandchildren attained to such facility and excellence, even as boys, in speaking 
and recitation that they were held in reverence by the great people of the community. That 
is the general sense of the sloka which occurs in two variant forms in the two grants, in both 
of which the term vdra-goshti occurs. After drawing attention to the similarity between 
the two passages, Kielhorn remarks : “ Vara here and in Pancha Vdrl probably denotes the 
number of a committee ; the word occms, by itself, and in Vdra-Pramukha, in an apparently 
similar sense in the Siyadoni inscription, Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 173. The meaning of 
Panchavdri is similar to that of the more common Pafichakula. Compare with it also the 
word PancMli in line 16 in the Nepalese inscription in the Indian Anliguary, \'olume IX 
page 173.” 
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The ilokas under reference are : — 

1. Yat putra ■p6(pau)tr{d) Valavo Vara goshtishu Vdgminali | 

Panchavdri(m) samapayya sampujyante mdhdjanaih || (8) 

(Ep. Ind., V, 16 E.) 

2. Yat putra pautrd^ patvo vatavd vara goshtishu 
Agrahdrdgra{pu)j(dn)dm apnavanli parampardm (6). 

(8. 1. /., I, No. 37.) 

The two slokas, notwithstanding variety in expression, seem intended to convey the 
same meaning, and to refer to the same ceremonial excellence, w'hich the particular family 
of Brdhmans had attained by their extraordinary abUity. While in the one record (the British 
Museum plates) occurs the expression Pahchavdrim samapayya sampujyanti mahdjanaih, 
in the corresponding place in the other sloka occurs the expression Agrakdra agrapdjdndm 
apnavanli parampardm. The latter would simply mean that they became entitled to reve- 
rential treatment as the best, or the first, by the inhabitants of the Br4hman settlements. 
The sense of the former passage where the term panchavdri occurs must be exactly the same. 
Panchav&ri therefore seems to mean water given for five purposes : (1) water for washing 
one's hands, (2) water for washing one’s feet, (3) water given after the guest had been seated 
to clean his hands, (4) water for the guest to sprinkle over himself, and (5) water to sip, a 
ceremonial presentation of water usually for very highly respected guests. This would be a 
kind of treatment included in the term agra pujd, respectful treatment as the first among 
the Brahmans. Therefore panchavdri would mean merely w ater given for the five ablutions, 
and may be dismissed as having no analogy to the panchavdram. 

The other term to which Kielhorn’s note makes reference is vdra-goshti. It occurs in the 
context where the persons concerned exhibited capacity for expression, while yet they were 
bachelors undergoing education, in the vdra-goshti. Vdra-g6shti may, therefore, simply mean 
an assembly of learned Brihmaps. The exhibition of elocution is not made in mere general 
assemblies of Brahmans. They must have been made in assembhes of people who were 
acknowledged experts in the chanting and recital of the Veda and Vaidic texts. Vdra-goshti 
probably there means the assembly of learned Brahmans for reciting the Vedas. 
where these 3’oung men exhibited excellence as the best reciters among them all. They had 
sliown such proficiency that thej- were accorded the deferential treatment indicated in 
the following passage 

Yad grihd(thi ?) ti-pitjaiydm pdda j)ra)-kshdl andmbasd ] 

A jirain karddhamibhutam pmndiy dsaptarnam kulam i' 

(Ep. Ind., V, 16 E, p. 137.) 

[ Kielhom's translation of slokas 6-8 is given below for comparative reference : — 

“ His son, again, is Viddamajrya, a student of the kramapdta, eminent in religious 
learning and full of manliness ; whose hospitality purifies the family to the seventh 
generation ; whose sons and grandsons, youths eloquent at committee assemblies 
are honoured by the chief people who have made them serve on the committee office ” ] 
That this was the actual meaning appears again from an analogous expression, though 
in an entirely secular context. The word vdram occurs in the sense of singing bj’ turns. In 
Indian music, when an expert renders music, he goes a certain wa\- in the performance a hen 
an assistant or a collaborator takes it up by way of relief, and canics on for a considerable 
time. Then the expert takes it up again, to be again followed bj- the ether. This method 
of afiording relief to the principal performer is more necessary in the case of a dancing 
woman who sings while performing the dance. For this purpose dancing women, who were ex- 
perts in their days, but who have grown too old for the work, are generally employed ; and these 
women take up the refrain and continue the singing. This practice is called in Tamil idram 
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'padvdal, the act of singing in turn. Exactly the same procedure is followed in Veda or 
mantra chanting : a passage is chanted by one set, is taken up by another, then 
resumed by the first batch, to be followed by the next, and so on.* This may be the vara, 
or, in modem language, aanihe, recital by turns. Vdra-goshti may therefore mean special 
assemblies held for Vedic chants, and the reference to the exceUence of these youths, while 
yet they were undergoing education, would be pointless unless it be that they showed such 
exceptional precocity or talent as to merit special commendation in an assembly of acknow- 
ledged experts. It is the sense of chanting alternately or singing by turn, that is implied 
by the component vdram in the term tivdram, the singing by turn in goshti in the presence of 
God ; tivdram being the name given to the Saiva canonical poems of the 63 devotees, which 
the Saivas chant nowadays in a body, though not exactly by turn like the chanters of the 
Veda. If this be the sense of the term vdra in vdra-goshti, it would be something different 
from the word vdra in pahchavdram, or in mra pramukha. Vdram in this context is nothing 
more than a gana or body, and it is in that sense that we shall have to interpret the term in 
pahchavdra-vdriyam, the management or representatives of five bodies of people, whose 
functions lay in controlling the general affairs of a rural area. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

3611, Twelfth Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 

10th October, 1931. 

To THE Editor. Indian Antiquary. 

Sir, 

Recently, in an article on the “ Possible Origin of the Caste System in India,'’ I made 
a suggestion (Indian Antiquary, vol. LX, p. 95), on the authority of a passage in the 
Ambatta Suita, that the Aryans — the Ksatriyas — reserved the highest place for themselves 
and gave the second place to the Brahma nas. When I wrote my paper the above-mentioned 
passage seemed to me to be the only one in the Buddhist texts which said that the Ksatriyas 
occupied a higher position than the Brahmanas. Since my paper was published Mr. A. P. 
Gomes. B.Sc. (Lond.), has written to me (letter dated 8-9-31, Holy Cross College, Kalutara, 
Cevlon) to say that “ in Ceylon for over 2500 years the caste that has been recognised as the 
first is the Kshetriya. Brahmana has always been given second place. The kings of Ceylon 
always claimed descent from the Chandra or Surya Wanse, that is North Indian Kshetriya 
descent.” He has further sent me the following references and the order of the four different 
castes given therein : — (1) PvJbba Thupama Sutta (Pah) : — “ Kaththiye, Brahmane, 
Vesse, Sudde.” (2) Singhalese translation in Saddharmdlankarya : — “ Raja, Bamunu, 
Velenda, Govi.” (3) Anguththera Nikaya (Pali) : — “ Kaththiya, Brahmana, Vessa, Sudda.” 
(4) Sinhalese translation in Pooja Valiya : — “ Raja, Bamunu, Velenda, Govi.” Mr. Gomes 
expresses the opinion that there “ must be many others hke these in the Sinhalese and the 
Pali books.” 

It seems to me, then, that I had overlooked several important texts — texts which are 
not easily obtainable to me so many thousand miles away from India — in support of my 
tentative theory of the magical origin of caste. 

BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Litt. (Paris), 
Professor of Oriental Languages, F.M.S., Washington, D.C. 


i Silappaiihikfliam III, 11. 136-37 and 1. 153, and references in the following books. 
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OLD SITES ON THE LOWER INDUS. 

By G. E. L. carter, I.C.S. {ReHred.) 

Thambhanwitro Masjid and some other sites. 

Thambhanwaeo^ Masjid, the ‘ Mosque of the Pillars,’ stands in the north-west of the 
Mirpnr Sakro taluqa of the Karachi district, about one mile north of the Va.ngo Creek, six 
miles north-east of Lahori Bandar (now nothing but a mud waste with a dilapidated city 
wall), and eight miles west by north of Raj Malik. I visited it in the spring of 1916 from a 
camp in Hingoro’s village, making a round journey to Kherani, Mari Morari and Thambhan- 
waro Masjid. The Survey of India 1 in.=l mi. map of the area is mainly blank, and for 
my own information I filled in details of what I saw. 

Fifteenth century® Rsljput-Baloch cemeteries exist at Mari Mordri, Darya Pir and 
Pir Muiuddin. I would date the remains at Gungki and Kherani as of the eighteenth 
century from the style of pottery and porcelain found there. Persian coins recovered at 
Mari Morari also establish a fifteenth century date.* 

There is no trace now of a village site at Thambhanwaro Masjid. The ‘masjid’ consists 
of the lower courses of a rectangular building, with two large upright pillars flanking one 
who enters from the door in the eastern wall. Its external dimensions are 31 ft. 5f in. by 
35 ft. 3| in. The walls are about 40 in. thick, and the doorway about 66 in. wide. I plotted 
the whole on the basis of a foot of 13 "3 inches (the lesser Asiatic foot), giving external 
dimensions of 29^ by 32-^.^ The walls are constructed of thin bricks laid flat in combes and 
cased in dressed stone, which had been tied by wedge-shaped ties ( CXI ). There 
were two windows in the west wall, and two narrow doors in the south. In the centre of the 
north wall was a peculiar stone of a red, friable limestone,® running right through, but 
without any bond, as the dressed facing stones held it in on two sides. The windows had 
held stone lattices, pierced in quincunx cubes, as at Andhan ji Mifi (near Hilaya), of a not 
uncommon style. There is a recess in the west wall that could serve as a mihrdb, but it is 
obviously not part of the original plan. No trace of other pillars, or of foundations for them, 
could be seen. 

The annexed photograph (see Plate II, fig. 2) gives all details now available as to 
the carving. Attention may be drawn to the common type of diamond pattern. It is 
not safe to assume, as Mr. Cousens does,® that the niches in the pillars formerly held images, 
though the craftsmanship is Hindu. In an area such as this delta is, it is equally imneces- 
sary to assume that a town was at or near a temple or mosque : there is no town near the 
fine temple of Uderoltll.^ 

A few relevant matters may next be noticed. 

1 For map, plan and wws of the ruins, see Plates I and II. It is a local jest that the vernaculars of 

Sind vary in the pronunciation of the dental and cerebral letters. or means a ‘ pillar ’ 

or ‘ post.’ In deference to the dictionaries I spell the name Thambhanwfi.ro ; but the word, as I learnt 
it orally, is heavily accented on the first syllable, and -bh- pronounced as a simple -b- 

2 Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, p. 164 f., assigns these cemeteries generally to the eighteenth century. 
From my own (unpublished) inquiries, I hold strongly that they are generally of the fifteenth century. 

3 Of a large hoard of coins found early in the present centuiy, four only were preserved. I had these 
sent to the B.B.R.A.S. One was defaced. The others were reported as follows ; — 

Shfih Rukh (140A-1447) Mint Herfit 828 a.h. 

Ulugh Beg (1447—1449) Do. 852 a.h. 

AbduUfih (1449-1452) Do. defaced. 

* Had I taken 28A x 32 a as correct, the proportions would have been more probable mathematically 

5 So my notes run. I now wonder whether it was a partially decomposed trap, of which there are 
a few exposures in the Karachi district. The dressed stone was a uniform pale yellow (stone) colour, typical 
of the local limestone. 

* Op. cit., p. 126. 

‘ Taluqa Ghorfibfiri. district Karachi. 
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1. Tradition and iore. — Dary8 Pir (the ‘ River Saint ’} in Tali MaMn, two miles 
south of the masjid, probably marks the aboriginal holy spot of the region.® Musalm&ns 
still go there on the 12th urs to worship, and Hindus (who call the saint Jaskaran) on the 
1st VaMkha, i.e., on the same day as Hindus also attend at the shrine of Rr Patho.® 
A festival is held at the shrine in the month of Nahari (=Marg, i.e., Margasira). Darya 
Pir is classed in my notes as a Sarman (Buddhist) Pir with Adam Pir of Sakro, Shaikh 
Sarm8n of N&ngwa, and a Sann&n Paqir whose shrine is near the junction of the Karachi, 
Tatta and IVIirpur Sakro taluqas. 

The red stone in the north wall of the masjid is obviously there because of its 
redness. Remember first the story told by Hsn Batuta, how the people of Sind used to 
prepare and eat the desert lizard, and how he himself could not manage it. It is now a 
matter of folklOTe that the people ceased to eat it when it left oS living on trees and took 
to holes in the ground. The story of Mai Garhi (the ‘ Red Lady ’) turns entirely on the 
mystic virtues of eating the lizard.^® 

It is a commonplace of literate Muhammadans of Lower Sind that the old mosques have 
a second mihrdb in the north wall, directing attention to Multan,^ in addition to the one 
on the west towards Mecca. The question seems to arise, therefore, whether the people of 
Sind (Hindu or Muslim) did not orient themselves in prayer, at some period of unorthodoxj , 
on Mult&n, as this red stone would lead them to do, with the further implication that the 
medieval Muslim revival deliberately masked this by encouraging a second mihrdb. 

2. Other similar Buildings — 

(o) About one mile west of Hilaya, where the road leading from Tatta northwards 
drops from the great limestone causeway which separates the Kinjhar lake from the Indus, 
stands a four-square stone building, measuring 29 ft. 3 in. on its four sides, known as 
Andhan ji Miri- It was roofed, with a central square open to the sky. On the south-east 
side is a door and two small windows. In general it appears to have been copied from the 
K8fir jo hat (the ‘ Infidel’s shop ’).i^ 

(6) The Kafir jo hat (at Tharro near Gujo, taluqa Mirpur Sakro) in plan is a 
square with a projecting entrance on the north. Inside was a colonnade with a central 
half-dome open to the sky. An area roofed with massive stone beams on the east, and 
a slight apse cut in the solid wall on the west complete the existing internal features. 
The pillars are partly octagonal on square bases. There is no carving except on the 
threshold. The walls are now dilapidated. Viewed from the inside, they are of dressed stone. 
The rough external face shows that it was a double wall, similar to that of Thambhanwaro 
Masjid. No mortar was used in its construction. Its measurements were based on a foot 
13 '5 inches long. The stones were tied as at the Masjid, the same kind of tie having 
evidently been used. In plan the building was a square, with sides measuring 33 ft. 11 in., 
but the colonnade was semicircular. The carving on the threshold consists of half-suns 
with diamond-shaped rays and other ‘ diamond ’ patterns. The temple — and there can be 

8 On the part played by the river in primitive Sindhi religion, see Indian Antiquary, vol. XLVI (1917), 
p. 206, and vol. XL VII (1918), p. 197. 

9 For whom, see below. Note 2S. 

Her shrine is north of Karachi. 

11 That town was more than once the inspiration of Sindhi thought. Hstian tsang is one witness. The 
Tui^laqs tried to build a second Multan on the Makli hills ; a large four-square hall is pointed out as built 
to accommodate ‘ Shaikhii Mult&ni ’ there, about f mile north of the d9k bungalow at Tatta. The monu- 
mental ruins of Tuj^laq&bad, about a mile to the south, have never, I believe, been reported. 

IS I am not sure that hat here does mean ‘ shop,’ but I have always so translated it. For a plan of 
Andhan ji Mftri, see Plate I, fig. 4 ; for its doorway. Plate II, fig. 3. 
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little doubt that it was a temple originally — shows pronounced classical influence, and is 
probably the oldest of the three buildings of this class. 

3. Geographical- 

fa) Travelling by boat at the mouths of the Indus is so difficult and so circuitous that 
little reliance can be placed on distance expressed in terms of a day’s sailing. 

(6) It is not safe to assume great changes in the extent of the delta : its age is 
geological. The delta is gaining on the sea, but the levels are such that a change of an inch 
a mile in the gradient would upset the whole of the present r^ime. 

(c) Local changes were probably less rapid formerly than since the British occupation, 
since the floods of the dbkaldni season could then spread themselves more freely over the 
country as a whole. 

(d) It is doubtful whether L&hori Bandar could have been a place of greater permanence 
than Keti Bandar is today, though its importance was as that of Karachi. 

(e) The invocation to the river god is Lahr-Bahr jd sain, mehrbdni de ! (“ Lord of the 

water, grant a favour ! ”) with dialectical variations in prommciation ranging as far as 
Lor- Bor. Similar variatimis occur in the name Lahori Bandar. 

Mr. Cousens assigns the Thambhanwaro Masjid to about the twelfth century. We ought, 
I think, to assign it to the stage of civilization anterior to the influence of the Cjbaznavids 
and ^orids. It is strongly Hindu in sentiment and execution. IJ it was for Muham- 
madan use, it must have been for that pale reflection (if Islam into which the first phase 
degenerated in Sind. 


The site of the shrine of Darya Pir is probably older than that of the masjid. Neither 
has any direct connexion with L&hori Bandar, which appeared to m e in its present form’** 

The island hill of Tharjo, new Gujo, which contains this remarkable building is rich also in struck 
Bints of a late date, bears the remains of a great walled city of an early date, and overlooks the tomb of 
Haji Abu Tur&b {ob. 787 a.d., op. Cousens, op. cU., p. 29). For reasons given in my paper on “ Ptolemy’s 
Map of Sind ” in the J. B. Anthropological Soe., Vol. XII (1923), p. 547, 1 identify the hill with Patala. In 
the same paper the geogr^hy of the delta is discussed in some detail. For plan and view, see Plate I, fig. 
3, and Plate II, fig. 4. 

14 Abkaldni, the flood season of April-August, due to (a) the melting of the snows in the Himalaya and 
(6) the rains in the Panjab during the monsoon. 

1“ As recently as 1914-15 Keti Bandar was disturbed by the river eating into the town, and a now 
Keti Bandar was built close by. 

It closely resembles the town of Dharejah in Deh Dundi, taluqa Mirpur Sakro, of a date not anterior 
to the seventeenth century, and possibly of the eighteenth. Looking up my MS. copy of the Tuh Jatu'l-kirdm 
(1763 A.D.) and a translation which I had had made thereof, I find the following interesting information 

(1 ) Bandar Ifiiarejah. It is now made known that Bandar Lahori, which in ancient times was known 
as Bandar Debal, was a town of great renown inhabited by many lenmed and pious men. It is 
only a few years back that owing to the scarcity of water and vicissitudes of times the Bandar 
disappeared along with its hamlets and rural abodes. Whatever remained of habitations has gone 
out to Bandar Dharejah, which was originally the native land and thechieftown of the tribe called 
Xikamirah.” — This fixes the fifilowing dates; Lahori Bandw abandoned c. 1725 a.d.; Dharejah 
built c. 1725 A.D. It explains also the si mi larity of the existing enclosing walls. 

(2) “ Shaikh Jharyo. He is a saintly man of^very ancient times, and lies buried on the hillock called 

Stam Takar [ , or perhaps •, ^ resort of pilgrims.” There is a story of his having 

been in Mekka as a sweeper of the holy places, to explain his name as ‘ Pir of the Dusters.’ In 
modem Sindhi, however, the name is pronounced Jhareon, and there can be little doubt that the 
word is a feminine plural, meaning ‘ trees,’ ‘ bushes.’ 

Query— Did this hill also bear one of the old “ Thambhanwaro ” temples ? There is nothing there 
now but a curious Muhammadan shrine, where Hindus and Muslims eat together, and the foot- 
print of the horse Dhur Dhur. The hill is about half way between Mirpur Sakro and Tatta. 
Built into the present shrine are fragments of old carved stone, the capital of a pillar. 

(3) “ MuUa Mauj Darya [ ]. He Ues buried on the bank of ShaWa,- Ghat jSJU near 

Bandar Lahari, which was in ancient times known as Bandar Debal. Pious people visit his 
tomb. His descendants are called MvMdyan, and reside at Bandar Dharejah.” ^ 

This passage clearly shows that the mujdwirs were then claiming the tomb as ‘ ancestral ’ Hind,,, 
still go there, if this is the same as Darya Pir. 
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to have been a town of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Bandars move very freely 
to accommodate themselves to the shifting river. Though Lahori Bandar is more impressive 
with its earthen walls, M&riMo*Ari is the most extensive town site in the whfde area.’’ 

In short, the cult of the River (Dary& Pir) and the simplicity of the architecture of the 
“ Masjid ” indicate that we have a genuine fusion of Hinduism and Islam, which we may 
locate in that obscure period when the Arab dominion was passing away, after 871 a.d.’S 
Tbn Bathte, in the course of his travels in India, spent some five days {circa 1333-34 a.d.) 
at the then port of lAhori Bandar, which he describes as a fine place situated on the shore of 
the ocesm, near to which the ‘ river of Sind ’ fell into the sea. I give below an extract from 
the account of his travels relating to this visit. 

“ I rode out one day in ‘AlAu’Emiilk’s company, and we reached a plain situated at a distance of seven 
miles { > ) from Lahari, and which was called TArna { bj 13 i there saw an incalculable number 

of stones resembling figures of men and animals. Many had undergone alteration, and the characters of 
the objects represented had been eSaced. There remained only the figure of a head or a foot or other part 
of the body. Amongst the stones were some also that depicted grains — such as corn, chick-peas, beans 
and lentils. There were traces of a wall and of the side walls of houses. Wo then saw the remains of a 
building (or house, ), where there was a cell constructed of dressed atone, in the middle of which 

rose a platform (or dais), also of stone, cut with such precision that there appeared to be but a single piece 
of stone. On this platform was the figure of a man, but the head was much lengthened, the mouth on one 
side of the face, and the hands behind the back like those of a prisoner. One saw there pools of very stink- 
ing water. One of the partition walls boro an inscription in Indian characters. ‘ Aiau’l-mulk related to 
me that historians asserted that there had been at this place a considerable town, the inhabitants of which 
having committed many offences had been changed into stone, and that it was their king that appears on 
the platform in the building referred to. This house is also still called the residence of the king. It is 
averred that the inscription which is seen on one of the walls contains the date of the destruction of the 
inhabitants of this town, which occurred about 1000 years ago. 

The name of the plain, T4ma, is, I think, a misreading for Khdrro.^o Khdrro is the 
generic word for the flat, salt wastes of the lower Indus delta, a region of mud and slime, 
and marked by cattle tracks. The weathered stones, depicting portions of limbs and grains 
of com, were, I think, simply weathered fossiliferous limestone, of which the details become 
more clear when the cement matrix disappears. I have myself been shown the footprints 
of the great horse Dhur Dhm, and of several saints of the past. 

From the complete absence of any other building like the Thambhanwaro Masjid in 
the whole neighbourhood (Kafir jo hat is about 20 miles away), one may presume perhaps 
that this building of dressed stone was the one that Ibn Batuta mentions. There are no 
other remains there now, but it may have been that he saw traces of houses at Darya Rr 
and then went on to Thambhanwaro, where he saw the “ king’s house.” It may have been, 
too, that when Mari Morari was built, the ground around the ‘ Masjid ’ was stripped, this 
building being left as a valuable landmark. The description of the figure suggests that it 
was a panel bearing a profile which he saw ; he could not otherwise have mentioned the 
detail of the mouth in the side of the head. The elongation of the head possibly refers to 
the custom of enlarging the lobe of the ear. Not only are there the kdnphdtis, but in the 

If Unfortunately I did not visit DaryA Hr. There could have been no building there resembling 
ThambhanwAro Mswjid ; but the chaukandi tombs are evidence of a medieval town. 

18 1 take this date from Cousena, op. eit., p. 30. 

19 Based upon Defr^mery and Sanguinetti’s translation. 

*9 The Sindhi word kMrjo is a geographical term meaning the large salt mud deserts of the delta, 
slimy and marked by half-dried foot-marks of wandering animals. The rr is a heavy rolled guttural sound, 
for which J J is a conventional sign. Cp. the word l^err given by Raverty in his Pushtu Dictionary as 
meaning ‘ muddy ’ or ‘ foul.’ 

91 Panels are not uncommon, even in stone, though the profile is. in India. 
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complex story of Pir Patho-Guni GorakhnAth** (of Rr Air, a few milee south of Tatta), the 
Pir-Guru made Guru DayanAth his disciple hy cutting his ear and putting an ivory ornament 
in it. Placing a black thread turban on his head, he sent him back to DinodAr (GimAr) in 
Gutch. In the same story there is reference to his magical possessions, — a bullock which filled 
its own pakhdl, a beggar’s bowl which collected offerings, a rag rope which would bind a man, 
and a cudgel which would beat him. The story of men being changed into stones rings 
very true. At Jung Shah’s tmnb (near JungshAhi station) people still point to a large thin 
vertical slab of stone as having been Jung ShAh’s camel. Along the edge of the KohistAn 
generally, other upright slabs may be found marking prehistoric sites. In one group of these, 
near the “ altar ” in the Mol valley, still stands a small dolmen ; other groups I have foimd 
in the foot-hills west of Kotri. Those in the Mol valley one could connect definitively 
with a primitive fire dance in honour of VetAl and with Buddhist customs (“ if you go there 
at midday or after dark, the ghosts will throw lighted torches at you ”). The tales 
reported by Ibn Batuta had been transmuted ere ever he came there, and what better form 
could a tale take than to point an Islamic moral : even Hsiian-tsang says the Sindhi loved 
a wondrous tale. 

No such stones now remain at or near ThambhanwAro Masjid — but once more one may 
point to the large strange stone embedded in the north wall. 

The building was clearly not reconstructed by Muhammadans. The mihrdb, the recess 
in the west wall, is no part of the essential structure of the building. It is thus extremely 
probable that this was the building shown to Ibn Batuta as the “ king’s house,” and that it 
was after he visited the place, after MAri MorAri was built, that the central dais was removed. 
Whether this ‘ cell ’ of dressed stone was then converted into a mosque by the fashitming of 
the mihrdb, whether that had happened on some previous occasion, whether the whole 
was originally built as a temple or unorthodox Muslim place of prayer, is hard to 
determine now. It is significant that the Andhan ji MAri, which is not oriented correctly, 
was never supplied with a mihrdb. 

In all probability, then, the building was originally a temple for a very restrained type of 
Hinduism (such as the worship of the river god). It certainly always looked like a temple 
(detd, i.e., devdlaya), and assuming there was no village around it, it would, in so featureless 
a country as the delta of the Indus, be a notable landmark for miles around, worthy of pre- 
servation, even by Muslims, as an object of utility, and verily, as Ibn Batuta shows us, an 
object lesson. 

** The cult of Pir Patho embodies Buddhist, Hindu and Islamic lore, and represents now part of the 
Multani revival. In the Tuhjalu'l kirdm Pir Patho is called Shai^ Patho deoli. One story mentimis his 
settlement at Pir Arr in 547 a.h. (1152 A.D.) and another that he died in 606 a.h. (1209 A.D.). Yet he is 
also equated with a pre-Islamic R5ja Gopichand of S^wan, of whom a purely Buddhist story of a great 
renunciation is told. 

Two miles east of Gharo is an isolated hill known as Pir Patho’s hill, and between Karachi and Son 
Miani is yet another ‘ place ’ of Pir Patho-Raja Gopichand. The geography of the cult indicates an interest- 
ing coastal ramification. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Pbofessob S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

(Continued from page 34.) 

Shampoo. — ^There is a good description of this process of “ kneading and pressing the 
muscles ” in Terry, but the Indian word is first used by Mundy. 

[1632.] “ The Barbers of this place [Et^wa] are much spoken of for their neatenesse 
in Shaveinge and artificial! champinge. The latter is a kinde of Gustome used all India over, 
att tyme of rest especiallye, which is to have their bodies handled as wee knead in England, 
but this is with gripeing their hands ; and soe they will goe all over a mans body as hee lyes 
along, vizt. Armes, shoulders, back, thighes, leggs, feete and hands.” — Travels of Peter Mundy, 
ed. Sir R. Temple, II, 86. 

Shireenb&f. — ^This word occurs in Bami’s TdrikJi-i-FirvzsMM in the list of the prices 
of commodities as fixed by Sultan ‘Alau’ d-din ^alji. We are informed that the best, 
middling and inferior ( j /jb-* ) varieties of sMrinbdft ( o.ilj ) were valued at 

five, three and two tangos [per piece], — ^Text, 310, 11. 8-9. In the corresponding passages of 
their own histories, Nizamu ’d-din Ahmad and Firishta, who have merely abridged Bami, and 
frequently transcribed whole sentences, have altered the word to ijb {Tabaqdt-i-Akbart, 
text, 79, 1. 11), and (Tdrt^-i-Firi8hta,text, I, 113, 1. 5). This probably indicates 

that the form sMrinbdft had become obsolete and its place taken by siribdf or siri^f. And 
we find that (sirimf) was the name by which the fabric is mentioned by Abul 

Fa?l (Ain, trans. Blochmann, I, 94, 617 ; Jarrett, II, 223). 

Fryer’s ‘ Serribaff ’ must be this sirimf, which seems to have been synonymous with the 
siribdf of Nizamu’ d-din. In the second quotation from Fryer, ‘ Siring chintz ’ is mentioned as 
if it were identical with that author’s ‘ Serribaf,’ but ‘ Siring ’ is more probably Abul Fazl’s 
‘ Sihrang,’ ‘ three colours.’ — (Ain, trans. 1, 94.) ‘ Siring chintz ’ may have been chintz printer! 
in three colours, or perhaps ‘ chintz used for the sarong' the body-cloth or long kilt, “ which 
forms the chief article of dress of the Malays and Javanese ” (Hobson- J ohson, 2nd ed., p. 796). 

Shoegoose. — [c. 1595.] “ His Majesty [Akbar] is very fond of using this plucky little 
animal [sc»7. the sitjdhgosh) for hunting purposes. In former times it would attack a hare 
or a fox ; but now it kills black dieer."^Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, I, 290. Blochmann 
says in a note that the Persian name is a translation of the Turkish qara-qolaq [‘ black ear ’] 
whence our Felis caracal. — Ibid., note. 

[1632.] Peter Mundy also mentions the animal as ‘ Shawgose.’ (Travels, II, 307.) 
Sir Richard Temple says it is properly shdhgaicaz, and is a common name in Bengal for the 
sdmbar, but he does not mention any authority for the statement. 

Manucci writes : 

[c. 1700.] “ Also in the Mogul country, they hunt them [cranes, kuFng] in another way. 
-There is a kind of animal like a large cat called Xagox — that is Royal Ear. Their colour is 
grey, and their ears larger than those of the cat, having at the tips some rather long hairs, 
black in colour.” — Storia do Mogor, trans. Irvine, III, 90, and note, where Mr. Irvine identi- 
fies it with the ‘Siyah-gosh ’ and says it is ‘ an animal of the panther kind, a lynx.’ See also 
ibid., IV, 429. 

Siam. — In a note on the quotation from Barbosa, Sir Henry says that “it is difficult to 
interpret the form ‘ Anseam ’ used by that writer, which is found also in C. Federici in the 
form Asion. Mr. Dames suggests that just as ‘ Arakan ’ is formed by prefixing the Arabic 
particle Al to Rakhang (A1 Rakhang, Ar-Rakhang, Arakan), so ‘ Anseam ’ is (*•‘•“0, Alsiam, 
Assiyam (Anseam). — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, 11, 162, note. 

Singara. — The earliest illustration from an English writer which Mr. Crooke could add 
in the second edition is of 1798, but the fruit had been named and described much earlier by 
Finch : — [160,S-1 1 .] " The herbc which hcarcth the herraodactyle is a weed abounding in most 
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tankes neare Agra .... the fruit is inclosed with a three cornered shell of a hard woodie 
substance, having at each angle a sharpe picked pricking point and is a little indented on 
both the flat sides like two postemes. The fruit, being greene, is soft and tender, white, and 
of a mealish taste, much eaten in India, being exceeding cold in my judgement, for alwayes 
after it I desired aqua-vitae. It is called hy the people Singarra.” — Early Travels in India, 
cd. Foster, p. 150. De Laet has a similar account, but it is hardly worth quoting, as he 
has borrowed it from Finch. — (De Imperio, trans. Hoyland, p. 44.) 

Siwalik. — The learned authors stoutly deny that this name is derived from sawdldkh, 

‘ one lakh and a quarter,’ and say that this etymology is absolutely valueless. As they 
admit “ that the special application of the term to the detached sub-Himalayan range is 
quite modem,” the latter does not enter into the discussion, and the question is confined 
to the earliest and primary sense of the toponym, viz., the territory to the west of the Ara- 
valli Hills and including NILgor and MandAwar. Now a reference to Dr. BhagvAnlal Indraji’s 
History of Gajardt (Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. i, 157) shows that this identical territory is called 
Sapddalakaha by the Jain chroniclers : — 

“ The Ajmer kin gs were ‘ Sapddlaksha.’ Why they were so called is not known. This 
much is certain that Sapddlaksha is the Sanskrit form of the modem Sewalik. It would 
seem that the Chohans whom the Gujarat Jain chroniclers call ‘ Sapadlakshiya ’ must have 
come to Gujarat from the SewAlik hills.” It is fairly well known to Indian archaeologists that 
the names of many districts or territorial divisions in this country are associated with certain 
numbers, e.g., Salsette Shdshasti, ‘ sixty-six ’ (Hobson- Jobson, 786). Tiswddi, ‘ Thirty ’ — 
and others (q.v. Fleet, Kanarese Districts, in Bombay Gazetteer,!, u, 403, 431). The rationale 
of the association has not been determined by scholars,’' but there can be no doubt about 
the fact, and Sapddlakshya — Siwalik — may be reasonably supposed to he an instance of this 
kind of nomenclature. 

Sompitan. — The earliest example quoted by Mr. Orooke is from Herbert [c. 1630], but 
there is a description of the thing, without the name, in the Journal of John Jourdain. 

[1613.] “ The Kinge is ... . very severe in justice towards his owne nation. Yf any 
offend and hath deserved death, he is brought before him, and with a truncke the Kinge will 
shute him with a little poysonned arrowe. If he will have him live halfe an houre .... he 
will shute him in the arme or legge, butt if hee will have him dye presentlie he will shute 

him in the breast neere the harte, and then he falleth downe presentlie before him.” Op.cit., 

cd. Foster, p. 295. 

Surat.— “ Surat is not a place,” Sir Henry writes, “ of any antiquity. There are some 
traces of the existence of the name ascribed to the fourteenth century, in passages of im- 
certain value in certain native writers.” Yule’s earliest quotation refers to 1510. Whatever 
the case may be as regards the fourteenth century, it seems fairly certain that Surat did exist 
and was a place of some note in the fifteenth. I beg permission to quote the following 
evidence, which I believe is mostly new. In his account of the reign of Sul]^ Ahmad Shah 
of Gujar&t, the author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari (circa 1611 A.o.) writes : 

[c. 1410.] “ Modud, son of Firoa Khan went to Khambaiat. Then he was joined by 
Shekh Malik, entitled ‘ Masti ’ Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar, who was Governor of Surat 
and R4ner. When the SultAn went against them, they left Khambaiat and went to Bhanij 
[Broach]. He pursued them thither and invested the place.” — Bayley’s translation, p. 89. 

Again, Firishta has the following mention of the town in his history of the reign of 
Sul^n Mahmud IQialji I of MalwA (1435-1469 A.c.). 

[1452.] “ It is worthy of remark that Sooltan Mahmood, never experienced a defeat 
before, or afterwards, during his reign. His son, Gheias-ood-Deen, with the right wing of the 

’ For the most probable expl«iation of these numerical designations, see Pran NAth, A Study in the 
Beonomio Condition of Ancient India, Roy. Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. XX (1920), pp. 23-39 For 
Sawalik, see »6id., p, 37. — C- E. A. W. O., Joi>t-Edixob. 
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army fled to Surat, where he plundered the country, and returned to Mando by the same 
route he came [that is, Nundoorbar, Talnere and Sindwa].” — Briggs’ Ferishtah, IV, 218 ; also 
Lucknow lith., 11, 250, 1. 12 ; see also Tabaqdt i-Akbari, Lucknow lith., p. 555, 1. 15. 

[1478.] Besides these allusions, the town is explicitly mentioned in a letter addressed 
to the Ptois of Gujar4t by their Zoroastrian brethren in Persia in the Yazdajardi year 847 = 
1478 A.D. — Hodiv&ia, Studies in Pdrat History, pp. 279-280. 

Surwaun. [c. 1626.] “ The Sarwdn or camel driver, looks to his camel.” — Pelsaert, 
t-rans. Moreland, p. 62. 

[1631.] See also de Laet, De Imperio, trans. Hoyland, p. 90, who speaks of them as 
' Serriwani.’ 

Sattee. — ^The strange story quoted by Yule from Hamilton (1727) is found in Manucci, 
who asserts that he witnessed the incident himself at RHjmahal in Bengal in 1663. {Storia 
do Mogor, trans. Irvine, II, 96.) Bowrey states that he saw a wOman drag a Brahman into 
the flames in a place about six miles above Hugli about 1676. {Countries Round the Bay of 
Bengal, ed. Temple, p. 204.) The two cases are of course different as regards time and also 
place. Hamilton merely says that he had heard the story. 

Sweet Potato. — May I say that sJbakarkand does not mean ‘ sugar-candy ’ as the 
authors say, but ‘ sweet tuber ’ 1 Kand here is not the Arabic <xi5, but the Sanskrit kanda, 
( ^< ), a bulbous or tuberous root. See Fallon’s Dictionary, s.v. ^ as well as jSH, 

Syee. — The word appears to have been in general use in the secondary sense of ‘ groom,’ 
as early at least as the days of Akbar, as it is used in the Ain, Book I, ch. 53. In his account 
of the officers and servants attached to the imperial stables, Abul Fazl writes : — 

[1595.] “ 11. The Sdis or groom. There is one groom for every two horses.” Bloch- 
mann’s trans., I, 138. Sdta ( ,j»*lU) occurs also in Bad&oni (text, II, 205), where Lowe has 
left out the word in his version (trans., II, 208, 1. 4) ; but Blochmann has translated it cor- 
rectly as ‘grooms.’ Atn-i-Akbari, trans. (Note on the Sadrs of Akbar’s Reign), I, 273; 
see also Elliot, H. of I., V, 521. Richardson says means ‘governor, controller 

a master of horse, an equerry, a groom, a public executioner.’ — Persian, Arabic and English 
Dictionary, s.v. 

Taj. — ^Mr. Crooke suggests that Tavernier’s Tasimacan, which the latter describes as “ a 
great Bazar or Market place comprised of six great courts, all encompass’d with porticos,” 
must be a corruption of Tdj-i-magdm, ‘ Place of the Taj.’ I venture to suggest that 
the correct restoration is Tdj-ganj ; witness Mundy ; — 

[1632.] ‘‘ Hee [«cif. Sh5h Jahan] intends, as some thinck, to remove all the Cittie 
hither, cawseinge hills to be made levell because they might not hinder the prospect of it, 
places appoynted for streets, shopps, etts. dwellings, commaunding Marchants, shoppkeepers. 
Artificers to Inhabit [it] where they begin to repaire and called by her name Tage Gunge.'' 
— Travels, ed. Temple, II, 213-14. 

[1648.] The word occurs also in English Factories in India (1646-50), p. 220, as 
‘ Tadgxmdy,’ where Sir William Foster points out that “ from 0. C. 2248 and references 
in O. C. 2071 to the ‘ Agra Tadgund or Basar ’ it would appear that this word represents 
the still existing Tajganj, the village which sprang up aroimd the Taj Mah51.” — Ibid., note. 

Tai^nui. — ^The earliest quotation from an English author is of 1774, but this vernacular 
name of the ‘ Tibetan pony ’ occurs in Mundy ’s Travels : — 

[1632.] ‘‘ From beyond this place [Patna] to the Eastward are hither brought certen 
small horses called Goonts or Tangans, which are of the same repute heere in India as our 
Cornish Naggs are with ns in England, .... full of metall, hard bredd, and of great 
endurance.” — Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Temple, II, 136. 

Talipot. — The tree as well as the custom of using its leaves “ for writing upon instead 
of paper ” is mentioned by Albiruni. 
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[c. 1030.] “ The Hindus have in the south of their country a slender treelike the date 
and cocoa-nut palms, bearing edible fruits and leaves of the length of one yard, and as broad 
as three fingers, one put beside the other. They call these leaves tart .... and write 
on them. They bind a book of these together by a cord on which they are arranged, the 
cord going through all the leaves by a hole in the middle of each.” — Albiruni’s India, trans. 
Sachau. I, 171. 

Tashreel. — The following is an earlier use of the term than any quoted by Yule : — 

[1633.] “ Those Portinggalls whilome exspelled Hugly hath found greate favour with 
Shawgahan, and reentered the place to the number of 20 persones ; hows cavidall [capital] for 
their commensing a new investment is the third part of there goods formerly cessed 
on, which with large priveliges and tashareefes with honer the king hath bestowed on 
them .” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-33), p. 308. 

Thug. — In his edition of Tavernier, Ball proposed to identify that author’s Pavzecemr 
with ‘ Pariah ’ or ‘ Phausigar.’ Mr. Crooke rightly says that this is inadmissible, and him- 
self suggests that it stands for “ Panchagauda, the five classes of Northern Br&hmans.” But 
this ignores what Tavernier says about them. He declares that “ they do not belong to 
either of the four castes [‘ Brahmins, Ketris, Banians and Soudra ’ — whom he names], that 
they all occupy themselves with mechanical arts, and do not differ from one another except 
by the different trades which they follow from father to son.” — (Bali, II, 185.) The Panch- 
gauda Brahmans certainly do not follow mechanical trades, and none of them follows the 
tailor’s calling, which Tavernier gives as an instance. I venture to suggest that the jeweller 
wrote or meant to write either ‘ Paunzelour ’ or ‘ Paunzecoul,’ that is ‘ Panchalar ’ or 
‘ Panchakula.’ The ‘ Panchalars ’ are “ the chief of the left hand castes in Southern India, 
the five clas.ses, workers in metal, stone, etc.” (See Hobson- Jobson, 2nd ed., p. 172.) 

Panchkula or Panchkalshi is the general designation of the similar class of people 
in the Bombay Presidency. They are also called Vamasanhar or Sanicarjdtt, i.e., the 
mixed castes. In other words, they do not properly belong to any of the four castes, and 
are said to owe their existence to unions between males and females of different castes. 

Tope-Khana. — The following early use of the word may be noticed : — 

[1668.] “ Some time in October or November a letter was received from Robert Smith 
dated from the Topconno in Dehli .” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1668-69), p. 36. 

Toshaeonna. — To the illustrative quotations in the first edition, Mr. Crooke has added 
in the second, a passage from Roe’s Journal in which ‘ Atashekannoe ’ is mentioned (II, 300). 
The same word is used by the ambassador again at p. 363, but it has nothing to do with 
‘ Toshakhana.’ It stands for ydtish-Mna, ‘ guard room.’ The latter word occurs more than 
once in the Journal of William Finch, who describes it as the place where the Emperor’s 
” Captaines according to their degrees keep their seventh day chockees .” — Early Travels in 
India,ed. Foster, p. 184. See also ibid., pp. 162, 164; and Monserrate, trans. Hoyland, p. 206. 

Tuckavee. — This familiar word is as old at least as the days of Akbar and is found in 
several Persian writers of that period. Firishta writes in his account of the reign of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq (1325-1351 a.d.) : — 

[c. 1610.] “He ... . took some pains to encourage husbandry and commerce 
and for this purpose (?) gave large sums to the inhabitants from the treasurj'. But as the 

people were distressed for food they expended the money on the necessaries of life.” ^Trans. 

Briggs, I, 425. Here the word in the original is (Lucknow lith., I, 137, 1. 10 from 

foot). See also ibid., I, 140, 1. 15 (corresponding to Briggs, I, 433). 

The author of the Tabaqdt-i- Akbar i, who wrote about 1595 A.D., employs the identical 
word in the same connection (Lucknow lithograph, p. 103, 1. 3 from foot ; p. 107, 1. 13). 

Upper Rojer. — As Sir Richard Temple has pointed out, the Pali word is npa-rdja 
(Bowrey, p. 259, note), and this is much nearer to the Hohson Jobson form than the Sanskrit 
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yuva-rdja. Sir Henry Elliot gives some other “ happy examples of the Hobson- Jobson dia- 
lect,” which 1 may be permitted to quote as they are not in Yule. 

“We have heard our European soldiery,” he writes, “ convert Shekhawati into ‘ Sherry 
and water ’ ; Siraju-d-daula into a belted knight, ‘ Sir Roger Dowler,’ Dalip into ‘ Tulip ’ : 
Shah Shuj&’u-l-Mulk into ‘ Cha sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities .” — History of 
India, I, 516. 

Whether “ happy ” or not, they are certainly curious. 

Vaishflava. — There is a very early mention of this sect by name in ‘A1 Shahrastani’s 
Kit&bu’l-Milcd wa-l-Nihal.' Of the /.j I {Al-Bdsnamya) he says ; “ They believe their apostle 

to be a spiritual angel who came down to earth in the form of a man. ... He ordered 
them to make an idol resembling him, to approach, to adore it, and to walk round it every 
daythrice, with musical instruments, fumigation, song and dance. He ordered them to mag- 
nify cows, and to worship them whenever they perceived any, and to take refuge in penitence by 
stroking them.” — ^Rehatsek’s Translation in Journal, BBRAS., vol.XIV, No. XXXVI, p. 61. 

Yahoo. — Yule’s first quotation from an English author is of 1754. The following is a 
much earlier example : — 

[1669.] “ All such [horses] as procurable of any worth were taken and seized on by the 
Kings general!. . . . Yabbovte which formerly were in noe esteeme, are now growne to 

extraordinary prizes .” — English Factories in India, ed. Poster (1668-9), p. 210. 

Yak. — ^Ralph Fitch is perhaps the earliest English author who writes of this animal, 
though he does not give the name. 

[c. 1585.] “ They [the people of Bhutan] cut the tailes of their kine and sell them very 
deere, for they bee in great request, and much esteemed in those parts. The haire of them is 
a yard long, the rumpe is above a spanne long; they use them to hang them for braverie upon 
the heades of their elephants ; they b^ much used in Pegu and China.” — Early Travels in 
India, ed. Foster, p. 27. 

Zantd. — This word is not in Hobson- Jobson, but it is used by Pelsaert, de Laet and 
Herbert. The first of these authors writes : — 

[1626.] “ The tsantel or messenger, a plume on his head and two bells at his belt, runs 
at a steady pace, ringing the bells ; they carry their masters’ letters a long distance in a short 
time, covering from 25 to 30 kos in a day.” — Jahangir's India, p. 62. 

[1631.] “ The Zanteles or runners (who wear feathers on their heads and carry two 
cymbals hung from their belts, which they clash as they go) can cover 25 or 30 cos in one 
day.” — De Laet De Imperio Magni Mogolis, trans. Hoyland, p. 90. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland is not sure whether it represents chanddl or Santdl. Neither Pel- 
saert nor de Laet could have known anything about the aborigines called Sontals, and there 
is nothing to show that they were generally employed as messengers in the part of the coun- 
try with which these authors were familiar. But the following passages from Abul Fazl 
seem to show that the word stands for ‘ chandMs.’ 

[1592.] “ On 4 Bahman [1000 H=1592] Hiidmat Rai died of dysentery. He belonged 
to a tribe which was unequalled in India for wickedness. They are also called Mawi [recte 
Meo ?] and chanddl. His Majesty favoured him and made him chief of his tribe, and guided 
him towards honesty. . . . As he had the title of Miidmat Rai, every one of the tribe 

is called Khidmatiyd.” — Akbamdma, trans. Beveridge, III, 922. 

It would appear from the Ain-i-Akbari, that these Khidmaiiyd belonged to the same 
class as, if they were not absolutely identical with, the ‘ Mewras.’ The latter are described 
as “ natives of Mewat, who are famous as runners. They bring from great distances with 
zeal anything that may be required. They are excellent spies. . . . Their wages are 

the same as the preceding [soil. Ehidmatiyds] .—Ain-i-A kbari, trans. Blochmann, 1, 252. 

It would seem that ‘ Biidmatiyas,’ ‘Mawis’ (i.e., Meos), Mewras, and ‘ Chand^ls ’ were 
practically identical. 
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SIR AUREL STEIN IN GEDROSIA. 

By C. E. a. W. OLDHAM, C.S.I. 

In the course of the 25 months from March 1926 to April 1928 Sir Anrel Stein accom- 
plished a series of three remarkable tours of archaeological exploration on the north-western 
frontiers of India, tours which for masterly conception, for rapidity, yet thoroughness, of 
execution, and for variety and vadue of results stand unequalled, we believe, in the history 
of Indian archaeological exploration. The fruits of the first two tours in (1) Upper Swkt 
and Adjacent Tracts (March-May 1926) and (2) Waziristan and Northern Balnchist&n (Jan.- 
April 1927) have already been noticed in this journal. In the third, ^ with which we deal 
here, Sir Aurel covered a vawt extent of country, stretching from Mauitung near Quetta to 
the extreme south-western comer of Makrkn close to the Persian border, and from the Rkskdh 
range in northern Makrin to the Arabian Sea, examining all areas likely to contain remains 
of antiquarian interest in the now arid provinces of KhS^rkn, Sar&wkn, Jhalaw&n and Makr&n. 
In the course of his rapid journeys, facilitated by the use of motor lorries and camels, he Suc- 
ceeded in examining upwards of 150 sites, and was able to make halts of some days at the 
most important of these and to conduct trial excavations where the proximity of a settled 
population provided sufficient labour for the purpose. 

The wealth of material collected at scores of sites is so vast and the questions of archaeo- 
logical, historical and geographical interest involved so numerous that space will not permit 
of more than a brief survey of the main features of the results attained. Evidence of exten- 
sive settlements dating in many cases from early prehistoric times, and in some cases of pro- 
longed duration, was found at a large number of sites in different parts of the areas explored. 
Tliese were most numerous in the Mashkai, Kolwa, Kej, Dasht and Nihing valleys, and in 
Rakhsh&n and Pardm, As might have been expected, the most ancient sites have been 
traced along and adjoining the valleys of the main rivers, where, we are forced to conclude, 
the supply of water for man and beast and for purposes of irrigation must have been more 
abundant at the time when they were occupied than has been the case since the earliest his- 
toric times. Of sites of special interest may be mentioned Suktagen-dor, about 35 miles NW. 
of Gwkdar, in the Dasht valley ; Sh4hi-tump some four miles from Turbat in what is known 
as the Kej valley ; Kulli-damb, near Awaran in the west central basin of the Hingol river ; 
Siah-damb, near Jhau in the east central basin of the Hingol ; and Mehi-damb, near Jebri 
in the upper basin of the same river, some 40 miles SW. from Nal, where careful excavations, 
with the results of which readers of the Indian Antiqmry are familiar, were carried out by 
Mr, H. Hargreaves in 1925.* 

At Suktagen-dor abundant finds of pottery, objects in stone and shell and cinerary 
deposits indicated a culture closely related to those of chalcolithic sites in Sist&n and in the 
Zhob and Loralai valleys in N. Baluchistfln, but pointing perhaps to an earlier stage, as the 
profusion of stone implements found both above and below ground would indicate. The 
occupation of this site was evidently prolonged and confined to chalcolithic times. It is 
specially interesting to notice the evidence here of funeral customs similar to, but probably 
older than, those traced in the Zhob valley. 

At Shahi-tump the indications were so hopehd to bus practised eye as to induce Sir Aurel 
to make a comparatively long halt (of eleven days), and the considerable excavations which 
he was able to carry out owing to labour being available from some villages in the neighbourhood, 
more than justified his anticipations, as a wealth of pottery, stone implements and other 
objects, including human remains, was recovered. Here were found no less than 85 terra- 
cotta figurines of humped bulls, the similarity of which with the vdkana of Siva was sufficiently 

1 A. S. I. Memoir No. 43 : An Archceological Tour in Oedrosia, by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E. Government 
of India Press, Calcutta, 1931. 

* A. S. I. Memoir No. 35 : Excavations in Baluchistdn. etc. (1925), by H. Hargreaves. Government of 
India Press, Calcutta. 1929. 
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strikiiig as to suggest to Sir Aurel the question whether we may not have to recognize “ the in- 
fluence of an ancient cult established already in pre- Aryan India ” : but, as he cautiously adds, 
this is a question to which only fiurther discoveries and researches may in time j>ermit of an 
answer. The burial remains and funerary deposits found at this site are of exceptional interest, 
a striking peculiarity of the funerary ware being the restricted range of shapes and motifs 
as compared with the ordinary painted pottery of this and other sites in Makran of approxi- 
mately the same age. An exact parallel to this contrast seems to be fiumished by the painted 
pottery found in the earliest zone at Susa. 

At KuUi-damb trial excavations were carried out for about a week, resulting in a 
variety of important finds, including an abundance of painted pottery of superior quality, 
terracotta figurines of humped bulls (66) and of a female (5) described by Sir Am^l, for rea- 
sons referred to below, as the ‘ goddess,’ funerary remains and stone-built structures. The 
pottery and figurines and other objects disclosed similarity with finds in the early strata at 
Sh£Lhi-tump and at sites in the Zhob and Loralai valleys and in Sist4n. Sir Aurel considers 
that this site, the largest known to him in Makrdn, would on extensive and systematic exca- 
vation bo likely to yield further valuaUe results. At Si&h-damb, near Jhau, the limited 
exploration possible sufficed to attest prolonged eariy prehistoric occupation and cultures 
of the types noted at KuUi. 

Some five days were spent in trial excavations at Mehi-damb, which proved to be an- 
other early prehistoric site, 3 delding a mass of early painted pottery of various types resem- 
bling those found at many other prehistoric sites in Makran as well as in Zhob and Loralai, 
besides burial deposits, cinerary urns, numerous terracotta figiurines, copper objects and 
remains of structures built of unhewn stone. Evidence was here found of simple burial 
after cremation as well as of the deposit of remains in cinerary urns. Specially remarkable 
perhaps was the abundance of terracotta figurines recovered, comprising 199 specimens of 
the humped bull, exclusive of fragments, and 92 of the ‘ goddess.’ The large number of 
humped bulls obtained at this one site and the uniformity of the type found throughout all 
chalcolithic sites of Makran and Jhalaw4n makes it “ difficult,” Sir Aurel writes, “ not to 
believe that this animal was like its Indian counterpart, the ‘ Brahmani bull,’ an object of 
popular reverence, if not of actual worship. If this assumption is right the temptation is 
obviously great to seek some connexion between that prehistoric worship of the population 
which occupied the extreme western marches of India before the ‘ Aryan ’ invasion of Vedic 
times, and the great role played by Siva’s bull in Indian cult from a very early historical 
age. 'There is scarcely any indication of such a cult to bo found in the oldest Vedic literature. 
This might lead us to infer that it was an inheritance from much earlier times to which the 
autochthonous populatidn of northern India with its deeply rooted archaic bent has clung 
notwithstanding the great transformation brought about in its civilization, racial consti- 
tution and language by the triumphant invasion of its northern conquerors. But the sub- 
ject touched upon is too wide and at present too speculative to bo pursued here further in 
what is meant for a plain record of antiquarian facts.” Equally interesting is the problem 
raised by the female figures found in such quantities at Mehi and other sites. Sir Aui'el 
draws attention to the fact that all these figurines, wherever the lower portions survive, 
invariably end below the waist in a flat base, showing that they were meant to be set up, 
presumably on some stand or platform. Variety is introduced mainly in the treatment of the 
hair dress and of the ornaments, often of a particularly ornate character, around the neck and 
breast. No indications of dress are attempted. Similar figurines found in the Zhob valley 
led Sir Aurel to the surmise that they perhaps represented a female goddess of fertility, the 
‘ mother goddess,’ whose worship is so frequently to be foimd in widely distant parts of 
Asia and Europe in historical times. He points to the connexion which in early mythologi- 
cal belief often appears between that ‘ mother goddess ' and the goddess of the earth, and 

3 
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also to the fact that all these figurines show the body only to below the waist as possibly 
affording further clues. “ It is certainly cnrious,” he concludes, “ that we meet with a cor- 
responding representation of the Earth goddess emerging from the ground with the upper 
portion of the body also in Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography.” 

From the geographical and historical points of view great interest attaches to the obser- 
vations which Sir Aurel records from time to time on the evidence of a large and thoroughly 
settled population having dwelt in prehistoric times in so many of the tracts surv^ed by 
him in the course of this tour, where at the present day an extremely sparse and mostly 
nomadic population pass a precarious existence. The arid, barren conditions of Kh&ran, 
with its almost entire absence of permanent villages, leads him to conclude that it could 
probably never have served as “ a passage land for trade.” The conditions in MakrAn are 
not much better ; and Sir Aurel draws a striking contrast between the abundance of prehis- 
toric sites in the Kolwa and Kej valleys and the massively built stone structures traceable 
at certain sites, indicating extensive and prolonged settled occupation, and the few inhabit- 
ants of today and the wretched huts of palm-matting that house practically the whole of 
even the settled population. The subject was forcibly impressed upon his attention at an 
early stage of his tour when examining some large prehistoric mounds at Zayak and Taghazi- 
damb in the Besema vaUey about the head-streams of the Ganik river, some 90 miles SW. by 
S. of KalAt. Here the specimens of ancient pottery found strewn upon the mounds showed 
features of special interest, and Sir Aurel would have welcomed the possibility of excavation ; 
but the total absence of a settled population within a radius of 30 miles precluded this. It 
was clearly impossible to suppose that this tract could in prehistoric times have supported 
the number of settlements indicated by the extant mounds had the climatic conditions been 
as unfavourable then as they are now. 

In regard to all this unmistakable testimony to change of physical conditions 
the two questions that will probably first strike the reader are (1) what causes have operated 
to bring it about ? and (2) at what period approximately did it occur ? Dealing with corre- 
, spending signs of change in northern Baluchistan and Wazirist&n, Sir Aurel has recorded 
elsewhere^ that he had failed to observe definite evidence of ‘ desiccation.’ In the absence 
of any record or other proof it would be hazardous to pronounce the evidence as definite ; 
yet it seems convincing to reason that something has happened to render conditions of life more 
difficult, whether this be due to diminution of rainfall and subsoil moisture, or to neglect to 
maintain an ancient sj^stem of storage and regulation of water-supply for purposes of irriga- 
tion and human consumption, or to both these causes. In this connexion the afifiliated 
question of the deforestation of the hill- sides should also be considered. Whatever the 
theoretical findings may be in respect of the effect of tree and vegetable growth upon soil 
moisture, experience shows that such growth does have the effect of checking desiccation. 
Gan it be that these rugged hills have gradually become shorn of a growth that once covered 
them, and that this has acted as at least a contributory cause of the change ? As to when 
the change began to have the effect of depopulating the country, the period must have been 
remote. We learn from the accounts that have come down to us of the hardship endured 
by Alexander the Great and his army in their passage along southern Makran. That these 
accounts are not wholly fictitious we can rest satisfied from various items of description 
which are confirmed by existing facts. Even allowing for exaggeration with a view to magni- 
fication of Alexander’s achievements — and we are rather inclined to suspect this, having 

3 A. S. I. Memoir No. 37 : An Archaeological Tour in Waziriatnn and Northern Baluchistan, by Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.C.l.E. Government of India PreEe. Calcutta, 1929. 
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r^ard to other evidence — we may safely conclude that conditions have not completely altered 
since the fourth century b.c., and that Gedrosia was even then a “ worthless and sandy ” 
country (iravii/>o« kxI Arrian). We are disposed to regard the massive, stone-built 

gabar-bands, or embankments, noticed by Sir Aurel in so many areas, as having a bear- 
ing upon the question. It seems possible that the construction, involving immense labour, 
of such huge dams or training -works for the conservation or control of water for purposes of 
irrigation was cwiginally prompted by a diminution in the supply brought about by a change 
in climatic conditions. In any case a marked change appears likely to have taken place in 
later prehistoric times, as we notice that certain sites which disclose prolonged, settled, pre- 
historic occupation were abandoned before historic times. 

As will be readily understood, Sir Aurel in planning this tour had kept in view the possi- 
bility of finding in the intervening country further links between the remains of the “ Indus 
culture ” found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and the cultures revealed from prehistoric 
sites in Sistan, Ir4n and the Tigris-Euphrates basin. That such links have indeed been traced 
by him will be obvious to all who study the records of these last two tours ; but their exact 
historical, cultural and chronological interrelations still remain in large measure to be worked 
out. We must await, on the one hand, the complete stratigraphical exploration of certain 
sites, which he had neither the time nor the means to carry out, and, on the other hand, the 
detailed expert examination and correlation of the mass of ceramic and other material which 
he has recovered. It is to be hoped that necessary measures are being taken to have this 
critical examination made. 

It is of far-reaching interest to note the evidence which Sir Aurel Stein has now unveiled 
of what may perhaps be regarded as two main series of routes of communication between 
lr4n and (shall we say 1) Sumer and north-western India, the one, more northerly, through 
N. BcduchistUn and Waairist&n, and the other, to the south, along the valleys of Makr&n and 
through the hills of Jhalaw4n, to the fertile plains of the Indus basin. The observations in 
connexion with the latter routes and with the significance of the persistence of a Br&hui 
population, speaking a Dravidian language, in Jhalawan and Sarawan contained in Chapter I 
call for study and further development. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Review of Phuosophy and Religion, being the 
Journal of the Academy of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, vol. n. No. I, Mareh 1931. Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona. 

This interesting periodical, which contains, among 
other articles, a summary of the latest physical 
concept of matter, is specially noticeable for an 
original and well-reasoned discussion of ‘Totemism 
and the Maratha Devak ’ by J. Abbott, I.C.S., with 
which the number commences. Mr. Abbott has 
collected from many thousand cases personally 
examined a list of devaka which advances our pre- 
sent knowledge materially. By far the greater 
number are the names of trees and plants. Among 
some 30 odd entries which he classes as not identi- 
fiable, we note the dnganwl, which is the Gouania 
microcarpa, the virchatra, which is the royal um- 
brella, a well known protector against the possible 


evil influence of the sun’s rays (oidc Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis oj Belie j and Custom), and 
the vddvagni. The latter, according to Moles- 
worth, is a mythical animal of flame, found in the 
sea. Another occasion must be found to deal ade- 
quately with Mr. Abbott’s interesting theory that 
the devak is not a totem, but merely a vehicle for 
invoking the presence of the iakli. It would seem 
that the conclusions put forward fail to give suffi- 
cient weight to the evidence already on record 
regarding totem divisicms among the Gonds, Muud^ 
€md other early tribes in other parts of India, where 
there is far leas trace of the super-imposed Brahma- 
nistic culture, which, in the cases dealt with in his 
article, has obviously obscured the original nature 
of the practices dealt with. To read into the 
rapidly decaying survivals of a once consistent 
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primitive system of exogamy the conclosicms sug- 
gested by the super-imposed Hindu practices which, 
as Crooke so well establishes, have overlaid so many 
original superstitions, is to travel far from the truth. 
Briefly, Mr. Abbott’s method, interesting as it is, 
suggests the work of an archaeologist who would 
attempt to describe the buildings in ancient Rome 
on the results of a study of the recently erected 
Vittorio Emmanuele monument. All the same, 
we are indebted to him for the useful additions 
which his researches have made to a most importemt 
ethnological problem, and one that lies at the 
root of the question of caste and tribal origins 
in India. 

B. E. £. 


JOTTBNAI. OF THE BtKAB AKD OBISSA RESEABCH 

SooiETy, vol. XVI, Pts. HI and IV, Septem- 

ber-December, 1930. 

The leading article in this issue of the JBOBS. 
is a long and important paper on ‘ Problems of 
^ka-Sktavkhana History ’ by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
in which he discusses a large number of con- 
troversial questions with characteristic acumen 
and wealth of reference. Mr. Jayaswal would 
place the initial year of the ‘ earlier Saka era,* 
as he prefers to call it, at about 123 b.c. Ho 
does not CMKsept the view that the ‘ historical ^aka 
era ’ (78 a.d.) was established by Wima Ead- 
phises, pointing out that we have records dated 
187 and 191 of the time of Wima, which is sufiicient 
to prove that he did not establish an era of his 
own. He holds that the date on the Amohini 
tablet of the reign of MahUkshatrapa ^dSsa is 
42, and not 72, and would equate it with about 
81 B.c. 

Mr. Jayaswal expresses the conviction that 
Gautamiputia ^^takarui was the Vikram8ditya 
of Hindu story and of the .Taina gdthds, and that 
it was he who conquered Nahap^na and freed the 
whole of Malava and Avanti from the Sakas. He 
thinks it probable that the MMavas took a leading 
part in the campaign, and that it was they who 
founded the V.S. era, “ as marking the foundation 
of their Bfijput^h jfono-state, which synchronized 
with the defeat of the Sakas and was evidently 
connected with it.” He elaborates his previous 
conclusion that the Kush&ua dynasty were ^kas, 
and emphasizes the point that contemporary, 
formal documents disclose Kushkpa as the personal 
name of the father and predecessor of Wima. The 
term Kuahkua, he fm^her points out, is not employed 
in the Purarias, which may be regarded as support- 
ing his view that it was not the tribal or family 
name, but “ a personal name adopted by the founder 
of the dynasty.” 


The question of S^tavAhana chrootflogy is deaR 
with at much length with an abundance of references 
from the Purfb;^, Jaina and other texts, inscrip- 
tions and coins, resulting in the framing of a 
complete list of 29 kings from Simuka S&tavdhana 
— Hi ®-0-) down to Pulom^vi m (231 — ^238 
AJ>.) giving the probable duration of each r^^. 
This is a valnahle piece of work in itself, and will 
serve as an impmiant aid to the unravdment of 
a tangled period of history. Mr. Jayaswal is to 
be commended for the attentirm paid to the exami- 
nation of the Jaina texts, which so often furnish 
reliable historical data. Fresh lig^t has thus been 
thrown on Nahaphna and cm the Saka dynasty in 
Saurfla^ (Apps. A and B). 

The Vikram9ditya of Gupfldhys and Sooaadeva’s 
story is identified with Kuntala S&takarpi (75-78 
Aj>.), son and successor of Mabendra Sfitakarui 
(72-75 A.D.h who is regarded as the ^5tav5hana 
of 78 A.D. who defeated the Sakaa : it is suggested 
that this exjflains for the first time the p ulling 
Hindu tradition that as in 58 b.c. Vikramdditya 
won a signal victory over the Sakas, marUng an 
era, so in 78 a.d. king I§&lav3hana, a grandson 
of his, gained a victory over them once more, 
another era being reckoned from that evmit. “ On 
the other band,” Mr. Jayaswal adds, “we have 
the definite statement of the Jaina tradition and 
historical evidence in its favour that the ^ka 
Era was started by a Saka king. Both traditicms 
are true. [The] year 78 a.d. was the beginning 
of the ^ka Era and was also the year of the second 
Saka defeat in Western India at the hands of the 
^lUav&bana, who was in fact a descendant of 
the first victor of the Sakas, Gautamiputra 
^^takarui.” 

Some interesting suggestions are made towards 
the identification of the dynasties mentioned in 
the Pur&uas as contemporary with the Andhraa, 
the numbers of their kings and their reign periods. 
Finally Mr. Jayaswal expresses the conviction 
that the Purhuas contain information sufficient 
to furnish a complete account of local sovereignti^ 
between the Andbras and the Guptas, but no one 
has set his hand to clear up this so-called * dark 
period.’ Wo can only hope that Mr. Jayaswal, 
who is so eminently fitted for it, will be able to 
find time to undertake the task himself. 

WhUe several of Mr. Jayaswal’s findings are 
neceasarUy open to modification in the event of 
further evidence becoming available, wo com- 
mend the courage with which ho has tackled 
many thorny points, the extent of his research and 
the ability in piecing together disjected data shown 
I in this paper. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 

By D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Continued from vol. XLII, p. 258.) 

XXL The Years called Krita, or the Origin of the Vikrama Era. 

Epigraphiste are aware that the Samvat years associated with the traditional Vikra- 
mdditya were originally known as Krita years. It is therefore rather strange that in spite 
of the epigraphic evidence to the contrary some scholars’ have maintained that there was 
a king called VikramMitya flourishing about 57 b.c., who founded the era. As a matter 
of fact, almost all the Samvat years before the fifth century a.d. have been styled Krita 
years, and there is not even the remotest hint in any one of the early inscriptions that they 
were in any way connected with a king called Vikramaditya. But here we have to consider 
the question : what is meant by Krita years or krUdl). vaisardh ? The earliest inscription in 
which a year of this era has been referred to has been found at Nandasa, Udaipur State, 
R&jputan4. The date expressed in this record is ; Kritayor=ddvayor=satayor~ddvyasitayah 
(tau) 200 80 2 Chaitre.^ The point worthy of note is that the word Krita stands exactly in 
apposition with vareha, vatsara, or any such synonymous word following it in all the in- 
scriptions where Krita is mentioned.^ What does the word Krita, therefore, mean in such 
phrases 1 I suggested long ago that it possibly meant ‘ made ’ and referred to the years of 
an era invented by astronomers. * There was, however, no evidence to support it, and there 
was nothing in this suggestion which could inherently command acceptance. I now put 
forward another suggestion for what it is worth, as no scholar has yet come forward to explain 
satisfactorily what Krita means. 

Enough attention has not been drawn to the importance of ‘ the Brahmin Empire ’ 
established by the Sungas sometime before the Christian era. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was the 
first to bring this subject to our notice in two papers on ‘ the Brahmin Empire.’® In the 
second of these he has quoted a passage from the Harivamsa attached to the Mahdbhdrata 
where Pushyamitra and his revival of Brahmanism have been clearly hinted at. Soon after 
reading this paper I happened to light upon Chapters 190-1 of the Vmaparvan of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, which describe the Kalijmga and its atrocities. We are told that during the Kali 
Age the Sudras will be the preachers and the Brahmans the hearers, that the earth will be 
adorned, not by shrines of gods, but by Buddhist stupas (eduka) and that India itself would 
be overrun by the Mlechchha hordes. This has been described as the character of the Kali- 
yuga, but Kaliyuga will gradually, we are told, develop into a sandhi period before theKrita- 
yuga is ushered in. In regard to the Kritayuga, we are told, that “ when the Sun, the Moon, 
and Brihaspati, will, with the constellation of Pushya, enter the same (zodiacal) sign, the 
Krita Age will begin again.” We are further informed that a Brahman named Vishnuyasas 
will be born as Kalki in the town of Sambhala in a Brahman family and that he will be not 
only a supreme ruler (chakravartin) but also a righteous conqueror (dharma-vijayi). He 
will exterminate the Dasyus, perform a great Horse Sacrifice, give back the earth to 
the Brahmans, establish the worship of trisulas, saktis and deer-skins, and wiU usher in the 
Krita Age (Chap. 191, vs. 1-9). I am afraid this description suits Pushyamitra excellently, 
as he was a BrAhman, a supreme ruler, a righteous conqueror, and celebrated ahorse sacri- 
fice and re-established the Brahmanic religion. Nay, the account of the Kaliyuga precedhig 
the advent of Kalki lays stress on the predominance of Buddhism and the Sudras becoming 
the preachers, exactly as is done by the Harivamsa, according to which this state of things 

1 Such as C. V. Vaidya in Ind. Rev., Dec. 1909 ; Haraprasad Sastri, Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. p. 32 ; and 
K. M. Shembavnekar, Jour. Ind. His., Vol. X. p. 143 If. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar’a List oj Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1 (Appendix, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX. 
p. 1 if.). 

3 These have been culled together by me in R. O. Bkandarkar Comm. Vol., p. 191 If. 

* Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 163. JBORS., 1918, p. 257 If. ; 1928, p. 24. 
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was ended by Senani dvija, who, as shown by Mr. Jayaswal, cannot but be Pushyamitra. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in the case of the Mahdbhdrata also, Pushyamitra 
is intended by the description of Kalki. The only difficulty that may be raised is that Kalki 
is spoken of as a personage to come. But Mr. Jayaswal has already told us that the Puranas 
“ clearly say that he did flourish.”® Thus the Matsya-furdim says that the Buddha was 
born as the ninth {avaMra) and that Kalki, Vishnuyaias, the leader of the Parasaras, will 
l>e the tenth incarnation at the close of Kalij-uga. Then follows a description of his con- 
(juests, but at the end we are told that “ Time having passed that king (or god, deva) disappear- 
ed.” This clearly shows that according to some authorities the Kalki Incarnation of Vishnu 
has come and gone. This means that the Kali Age also has passed away, giving rise to the 
Kfita which is therefore now going on. If this line of reasoning has any weight, Pushyamitra 
becomes the inaugurator of the Krita Epoch which began with 57 B.c. 

I am aware that Pushyamitra has been assigned to circa 180 b.c. on the strength of the 
dynastic lists and regnal periods specified by the Puranas. The testimony of the Puranas 
may perhaps be utilised when there is nothing of an irrefragable character to contradict it. 
Unfortunately the recent discovery of a Sunga inscription in Ayodhya runs counter to the 
above date of Pushyamitra. It refers to the reign of Dhanadeva, son of Phalgudeva and 
Kausiki, who was Lord of Kosala. But the most important point about it is that Dhanadeva 
says that he was sixth in descent from “ Senapati Pushyamitra, who twice performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice.” Now, Mr. N. G. Majumdar rightly says in regard to this epigraph 
that the alphabet is “ almost the same as in the records of the Northern Kshatrapas (firat 
century a.d.)”’ Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, who edited this inscription last, also remarks 
that it “ on palaeographic grounds must be assigned to about the first century a.d.”® In 
fact, if any scholar frees his mind from any bias created by the date already assigned to 
Pushyamitra on the strength of the Pur&nas and considers impartially the palaeography 
of the Ayodhya inscription, he cannot but come to the same conclusion, via., that the record 
belongs to the first century a.d. We have seen that Dhanadeva was sixth in descent from 
Pushyamitra and if we assign 25 years to a generation, an interval of 150 years must have 
separated the two. Further, supposing Dhanadeva lived about 75 a.d., Pushyamitra has to 
be placed circa 75 B.c. It is po.ssible that he first seized power about that time, but he must 
have been engaged in internecine warfare for a pretty long period before he could put down 
the Mlechchha mlers and establish himself as an indisputable paramount sovereign. That 
he was engaged in warfare for a long period is show n by the fact that he celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice not once but twice. The first hor-se-sacrifice must have been celebrated after he 
first established his power. But it seems that it was soon after called in question by a number 
of enemies who had arisen. These were, however, put down, and he re-established his supre- 
macy, which was signalised by the second performance of the horse-sacrifice. Although he 
thus first came to power in 75 b.c., it was not till 57 b.c. that he became an undisputed supreme 
ruler and a righteous conqueror {dharma-vijayi). So the Kritayuga must have been ushered in 
by him when his power was established for the second time and placed on a firm footing. 

Now only one difficulty remains in regard to our theory that the so-called Vikrama 
Samvats are years of the Krita era. It may reasonably be asked how Krita in such a case 
stands in apposition to varsha. We w ould rather have Krita-valsard^ or Kdrttdh vatsardh but 
not Kritdh vatsardh. Fortunately for us we have a parallel for such terminology in the Saka 
era. It is well-known that the years of this era have once been called jSaka-nripati-rdjy-d- 
bhisheka-samvatsara,^ but that they are generally called Saka-saihvat. It is however worthy 
of note that there are some inscriptions, where Saka stands exactly in apposition to Samvat - 
sai-a as Krita does. Thus a grant of Hariha ra II of the Vijayanagara dynasty has the 

Ind. Ant., 1917, pp. 145-6. 7 An. Bhnnd^Ti^^\, VII. p. 160. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XX. p. 67. « Ind. Ant., Vol. XII. p. 211. 
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following: iSri-Sake trayodas-ddkika-trisat-oUara-sahasra-gate.^^ If any inscription from 
Northern India is required in support of this proposition, it is supplied by the Somavaifasi king 
Karnaraja of Kakaira, bearing the date Chatvrddas-ottare s~eyam=ekddase(sa-)sate Sake.'^i 
In both these cases Saka has been used in the sense of “ the years of the Saka era.” It thus 
seems that the years of the Kritajuiga in course of time similarly came to be known as merely 
Krita. In fact, Krita was considered to be the actual designation of these years. This is 
dearly shown by the phrase KTita-scuiijnife which occiu’sin a Mandasor record.^- From this 
it is evident that Krita denoted not only an epoch, but also the years of that epoch. There is 
therefore no reasonable ground against the supposition that the Vikrama years were origin- 
ally the years of the Kritayuga and that this epoch was ushered in most probably by 
Pushyamitra, the founder of the Suhga dynasty. 

NOTE ON A FIND OF ANCIENT JEWELLERY IN YlSlN. 

By Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

In November, 1930, Mr. J. H. Todd, then Political Agent in Gilgit, was good enough to 
bring to my notice an interesting find of ancient trinkets and other small objects which had 
been made on the once cultivated stretch of ground known as Dasht-i-Taus in the Hindukush 
valley of Y&sin belonging to the Gilgit Agency. As I was then travelling in Chinese Turkes- 
tan no inspection of the objects was possible for me at the time. But when, on my return 
to Kashmir in June, 1931, I passed through Gilgit, Mr. Todd very kindly handed mo the 
collection of objects for examination, with a view to a record of the find being published. 
In compliance with this reque.st the present brief report has been prepared. 

No detailed information is available as to the exact circumstances of the find. But 
according to the statement supplied by the Khushwaqt Governor of Yasin to Mr. Todd it 
was made by villagers of Y&sin while digging up a small moimd on the Dasht-i-Taus. This 
locality, which is known by tradition as having been once irrigated, was visited by mein 1913 
in the course of my third Central- Asian expedition. Its old remains as far as traceable above 
ground have been described in Innermost Asia, i. pp. 43, 44. The area of old cultivation 
occupies a plateau on the right bank of the Y&sin river and extends from about two and a 
half miles above the village of Ydsin for a distance of three miles up the valley. 

On it is found a large ruined circumvallation, built with rough stonework, which is 
vaguely ascribed to some Chinese invasion ‘ in the old times.’ No information is available 
as to where the digging took place nor whether the objects sent by the Governor were all 
excavated in one place. But there is some reason to suspect that the villagers’ digging was 
not confined to a single spot and that the articles sent are only specimens of the ‘ proceeds ’ 
which attended this “ irresponsible excavation.” The fact that most of them are of gold 
suggests that there was encouragement for extending it before further disturbance of the 
ground was stopped under instructions from the Political Agent. 

Comparison of the objects with those which I cleared in 1913 from burial deposits near 
Dudukot in Darel, the tract due south of Yasin on the other side of the range separating the 
Gilgit river valley from the Indus, i suggests a similar provenance for them. Those Darel objects 
had certainly been deposited with remains of cremated bodies. The same was the case also with 
the small jewels and beads found by me in 1927 within a cinerary jar close to the ruined Buddhist 
Vihara of Shahi Yola-mira, at Tor-dherai in the Lbralai District of Baluchistan.^ The discovery 
at this site of potsherds inscribed in Kharosthi characters of the Kush^n period makes it highly 
probable that this cinerary deposit of Tor-dherai belongs to the early centuries of our era. 

10 J.B.B.R.A.S.,Vo\. IV. p. 115 f. 

H Ep. Ind., Vol. IX. p. 186, 1. 15. Compare also the date 911 of the Kajaohuri era which is 
described as “ 941 years named Sahasamalla ” {Memoirs A.S.I., No. 23, p. 137, v. 53). 

12 D. R. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscr. of North Ind., No. 3. 

1 See Innermost Asia, i. pp. 24, 25. 29. 

2 See my Arehaiological Tour in Waziristdn and Northern Baluchistdn (Memoirs of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, No. 37), pp. 69 sq. 
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Of the date of the small relics recovered in Darel not^g more could be said than 
that they dated from pre-Muhammadan times. These extended in these Hindukush valleys 
until three or four centuries ago, in remote parts perhaps even later. It is hence all the more 
gratifying that in the case of the Y^sin find more definite chronological evidence is available. 
It is furnished by two of the objects which on account of their interest may be described 
first. One is the small bronze figure, 3| inches high and inches across at its base, of a 
Bodhisattva reproduced in PI. I. It represents him seated in a pose which I take to be that 
oivaramtidrd, but which may possibly be that of the bhumisparsa. The right hand is lowered 
level with the flexed right knee, the palm turned outwards. The left hand holds some object 
no longer recognizable. The metal is too corroded to permit, without expert cleaning, of 
determining exact details of featiues and dress. But an ornamental band or chain below 
the neck can be made out and also folds of drapery arranged in the Grseco-Buddhist style 
of Gandhara. To this conform also the general modelling of the figure, with its hair knob 
and elongated ears. The lotus seat is of a shape persisting in Buddhist sculpture from the 
early centuries of our era down to a late period. 

It is probable that the little figure found its way to Yasin as an import from outside, 
and this can be asserted with certainty of the intaglio set in the bezel of the fine gold ring 
in PI. II, fig. 17. It is carved in an onyx-like stone which shows a crackled surface prob- 
ably due to exposure to great heat. It represents a helmeted male head which by its style 
can safely be recognized as of late Hellenistic or Roman workmanship. An impression of 
the seal is shown in the Plate. Similar intaglios recovered by me at Khotan and elsewhere 
in Chinese Turkestan have, on the authority of Professor Percy Gardner, been assigned to 
the second-third century a.d.^ 

From the number of carved seal stones of this type found both in Central Asia and in 
the North-west of India it must be concluded that they formed a frequent article of import 
from the west. The fact of clay impressions from such intaglios having been excavated by 
me at the Niya site in the Taklamakan desert points to their having been used in Central 
Asia by the third century a.d. 

Such small intaglios intended for seals are not likely to have ordinarily remained in use 
for long periods. Hence this seal affords a useful indication also for the date of the ring in 
which it is set. This .shows very delicate ornamentation round the bottom of the high bezel. 
It consists of a border of gold pearls or grains at the bottom, surmounted by four symmetri- 
cally j)laced triangles of grains. At each end of the oval bezel a pair of round knobs is fixed 
as if meant to secure it to the circlet of the ring proper. 

A somewhat similar style of ornamentation is observed on a second gold ring (PI. II, 
fig. 5) which has lost it-s intaglio. The high bezel is decorated round its upper edge with a 
border of grains and a double cable band and, below, with eight pear-shaped small dark red 
stones, apparently some kind of chalcedony, of which three have been lost. Each stone has 
a grain border on its bezel. In the lower spandril between each pair of these bezels is shown 
a small triangular group of three grains. Two other rings of Ironze (PI. II, figs. 10 and 
14) have seal-tops of curious lozenge shapes not otherwise known to me, one of them channelled 
Both show neat workmanship. 

The ornamentation with strings of tiny grains is met again on seven delicately worked 
gold beads (PI. II, fig. 15), five uniform and two smaller, obviously belonging to necklaces. 
Each bead is made up of two ovoid globes joined together at their smaller diameter and sur- 
mounted there by a small jewel in a bezel. Perforations through the longer axis of each 
globe show how the necklace was strung. Only on two of the beads the bezel retains a white 
stone, in one case a white sai)phire. 

^ Aneirnt Khoton, i. pp. 209. 210, ii. I’l. XI.IX ; Srrindta. i. pp. iOO, 101, 103, iv PI V* 
Innermost Asia, ii. 822, iii. PI. CXI. > - • > • • , 
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A finepieceof Jewellery is seen in the large gold bead one inch high shown in PI. IT, fig. 13. 
It is formed by two cones joined at their base. Each shows above a grain string three 
small pear-shaped stones within grain-bordered bezels and between them a triangular device 
also formed of small grains. Three of the small stones are lost ; the others look like garnets. 
The same triangular device appears also as decoration on the three ribs of a gold ornament 
(PI. IT, fig. 11), which has a tube down its centre and probably formed part of a necklace. 

The same style of decoration is seen also on the ball which forms the top portion of the 
elaborate gold mount fixed to a large uncut pale blue, pear-shaped sapphire, which may 
have been used as a pendant or ear ornament (PI. II, fig. 16). Two small stones{?) of dark 
opaque colour are fixed at the ends of the transverse bar which supports the ball. Another 
uncut stone, partly broken, retains only a part of a similar gold mount on its top ; the stone 
itself is flaked. There are five more uncut gems, all transparent and of irregular shapes, 
which show perforations meant to hold fittings. Two of them are light blue sapphires, two 
deep red garnets, and the fifth a crystal. With them may be mentioned a flat bead, worked 
of an almost black opaque stone(?). 

Four globular beads of gold (PI. II, fig. 12) are formed of neat filigree openwork. Its 
style is not unlike modern silver filigree ornament seen by me in Chinese Turkestan. 

Strings of tiny grains play a subordinate part in the decoration of two gold ornaments 
(PI. II, figs. 3 and 7), the use of which is not quite certain. Both are rosettes of gold worked 
in repousse, each with a small projecting tube soldered to the flat sheet forming the back, 
evidently intended to fix them to some other object. The larger one, measuring 1^ inches 
in diameter, is decorated on the raised smiace with a whorl of lotus petals in relief and within 
this on a higher plane with another whorl, the two whorls divided by a raised, notched band. 
A third, and slightly smaller, whorl is separately cut from sheetgold and is superimposed 
on the second. Above this a circle of grains surrounds the crowning bezel. The smaller 
rosette, about one inch in diameter, shows a single circle of lotus petals and a central bezel. 
In both cases the jewels are missing. 

The lotus ornament with small leaves arranged in palmette shapes appears in the oblong 
gold plaque (PI. II, fig. 20), two inches long, worked in repousse. It may perhaps have been 
fixed to the end of a leather strap. The two narrow gold plaques (PI. II, figs. 2 and 6), also 
in repousse, are exactly aUke in size (1| inch long) and in their leaf-shape ornamentation 
and quadrangular jewel cells. They may well have formed part of a small buckle or strap 
ends. Pins of silver inside probably served to fix them to leather. 

The use of an oblong plaque of silver (PI. IT, fig. 1 ) showing floral motifs in relievo is likely 
to have been similar. The method of fixing the heart-shaped gilt plaque (PI. II, fig. 8) having 
ill its centre a bezel for a gem now missing is uncertain. Its crude ornament is poorly chased. 

There still remain to be mentioned two small cases of thin gold sheet (PI. II, figs. 4 and 
18) both obviously meant to hold amulets like the modern ia'wtz stUl to be seen in the North- 
west of India and probably elsewhere also. The front side of the larger one, two inches 
square, has for its chief ornament a lotus flower in repousse, with a circular bezel for a gem 
now lost, and four more pear-shaped bezels in the corners, also without the gems they were 
meant to hold. On the baek a quatrefoil of heart-shaped leaves is enclosed within a pearl 
border. One of the sides is now open but shows holes for small rivets or suspension loops. 

The smaller case, measuring approximately 1-| by IJ inches, consists of two thin gold 
plates, the turned-over edges of one fitting over those of the other and both decorated in 
repousse. There is in the centre of each side a plain sunk oblong surrounded by* a floral 
scroll which is suggestive of the twining acanthus ornament often seen on wood carvings 
of the Niya and Lou-lan sites (circa third century a.d.) in Chinese Turkestan and in Gandhara 
relievos also. 

There is also a golden hairpin, 3J inches long, shown in PI. II, fig. 9. Its top portion 
is ornamented on one side with a simple geometrical pattern on a stippled ground. Two 
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much eonoded objects seem to be of silver. One is a button (PI. II, fig. 19) showing remains 
of gold plating, with a trefoil floral design no longer clearly recognizable ; the other a wristlet 
of thin wire, crudely decorated with incisions. 

Xot much artistic merit can be claimed for the collection as a whole. But some of the 
objects show skilful craftsmanship far above the present gold and silversmith’s work in the 
Hindukush region. Taken altogether the coOection is of distinct archaeological interest 
since, on the assumption that it comprises more or less contemporary deposits, it enables us 
to associate certain recurring ornamental motifs in the metal work, such as the string of 
pearls, with the period to which the intaglio with the hehneted head must be assigned. At 
this period the influence of Hellenistic art asserted itself potently in even more remote regions 
to the north of the Hindukush. 

Mr. Todd has been kind enough to leave the disposal of the objects above described to 
me. I propose to deposit them imder the care of the Indian Archaeological Department in 
the place where the collections of antiquities recovered by me on my Central- Asian expedi- 
tions and belonging to the Government of India are temporarily stored at New Delhi, pending 
the hoped-for construction in the future of a Museum suitable for displaying them. 


DEVAKS. 

By R. E. RXTHOVEN, C.I.E., I.C .S. {Retired } 

Listi of common devaks, with Botanical and other equivalents. 



Dev.^ks. 

Equivalents. 

1. 

Adad 

Pltaseolus Mungo 

2. 

Agada, Aghada 

Achyranth&8 aspera 

3. 

Agasti 

Sesbania grandiflora 

4. 

Agasv'el, Akashvel 

Cassytha filiformis 

6 . 

Ahir 

A fish 

6. 

Ain 

Terminalia tomentosa 

7. 

Airana 

ClerodeTidron phlomoides 


Ala, Altwiagidda 

see Vad 

8. 

Amba 

Mango, Mangifera indica 

9. 

Anjan 

Hardwickia binata 

10. 

Apa 

Typha angustijolia 

11. 

Apta 

Bauhinia racemosa 

12. 

Arai 

Mimosa rubicaulis 

13. 

Arati 

Mimosa hamata 


Arka 

see Rui 


Arkhe 

see Haral 


Arsina 

see Halad 

14. 

Asanvel 

Ptsrocarpvs Marsupium 


Ashvatha 

see Pipal 

15. 

Asoka, Asopalava 

PolyaUhia longifolia 

16. 

Asvali 

Vitex glabrata 

17. 

Avala 

PhyUavihus mihlica 

18. 

Babul, Babhul 

Acacia arabica 

19. 

Bail 

Bullock 

20. 

Bajipotira 

A bird 

21. 

Balde 

? Bali, q.v. 

22. 

Bali 

A bird, Babulcus coramandis 

23. 

Bandgul 

Epldendron tessdloides 


J This list is published as a preliminary to an article on the important subject of devaks in relation 
to caste origins, for -(rhich space has kindly been oHered me in subsequent numbers of the Indian 
Antiquary. — R. E. E. 
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24. Banni 
Banyan 
Barangi 
Basandvel 
Basundrivel 

25. Bel 

26. Bhadarache phul 

27. Bharadvaj 

28. Bharang, Bhargi 
Bhirand 

29. Bhomad 

30. Biju 
Bilayatijhad 

31. Bor, Borati 

32. Chameli 

33. Champa 

34. Chas 

35. Chat 

36. Chatak 

37. Chinch 
Coral tree 

38. Corinda 

39. Cotton wool 

40. Daygali 

41 . Darbha 

42. Davana 
Deobabhul 

43. Devnal 

De vpay arichakan i s 
Dhamale 

44. Dhapali 
Dhar 

45. Dhotara 

46. Dive (tinshesath) 

47- Drakshacha vel 

48. Dukar 

49. Durva 

50. Gahn 

51. Gai, gaichegoraukh 

52. Gangavel 

53. Gangudli 

54. Gauri 

55. Garuda, Garudacha pankh 

Garudasana 

56. Garudphul 

57. Gaiaidvel 

58. Ghana 

59. Ghar 

60. Ghevada 

61. Ghoda 

62. Ghondan 


Amcia Suma 

see Vad 

see Bharang 

see Vasandvel 

see Vasnndrivel 

Aegle Mannelos 

Artocarpus Lakoocha 

Crow pheasant {Centropus rufipennis) 

Chrodendron serratum 

see Margali 

Anthill 

Polecat 

see Kavath 

Zizyphus J ujuba 

Jasminum arborescens 

Michdia champaka 

Blue jay (Coracias indica) 

Spinning wheel, whorler, or a shell 
A bird {Cuculus meJamleucus) 
Tamarind {Tamarindus indica) 
see Pangara 
Carissa Carandas 

A bird 

Eragrostis cynosuroides 
Artemisia phalleris 
see Kinkare 
Phragmites communis 
see Pan- 
see Babul 
Juniperus Lycia 
.sec Tarvarichi Dhar 
Datura 

360 lights (see also Palas) 

Grape vine 
Pig 

see Haral 

Wheat 

Cow 

Cucurbita maxima 
A bird 

Calamus acanlhospalhus 
Vishnu's eagle 

Anamirta Cocculus 
Tinospora cordifolia 
Oil mill 

A kite, Milvus Govinda 
Dolichos Labial) 

Horse 

Cordia Rotkii 
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63. Goni 

64. Gugul 
Gulvel 

65. Halad 

66. Har 

67. Harina 

68. Haral, Haryali 

69. Hastidant 

70. Hati 

71. Hivar 

72. Hola 

73. Ikhmogar, Ishmogar 

74. Ingli 

75. Jaikavel 

76. Jakeri 

77. Jambhul 

78. Jasvandichephul 

79. Jowari, Juari 

80. Kabuta 

81. Kadamb, Kalamb 

82. Kakad 
Kalak 

83. Kalimati 

84. Kama!, Kamalachephul, 

Kamalacbelaukad 

85. Kambal 

86. Kandyachemal 

87. Kanikanche jhad 

88. Kaner, Kanhera 

89. Kank 

90. Karal 
Karand 
Karauli 

91 . Karanj 
Karvand 

92. Kasav, Ka.savachi path 

93. Kasod 

94. Kate Kalak 

95. Katvel 

96. Kaval 

97. Kavali 

98. Kavath, Kavthi, Kauthi 

99. Ketak, Kevada 

100. Khadira, Khair 
Khajur, Khajuri 
Khijado 

101. Khul Khula 

102. Kinkare 

103. Knife 

104. Koch, Kocha 

105. Kohala 


A sack 

Baisamodendron Mnkul 

see Garudvel 

Turmeric, Curcuma longa 

A garland or wTeath 

Mouse-deer 

Cynodon dactylon 

Ivory 

Elephant 

Acacia leucophlcea 

Ringed turtle dove 

Jasmine, Jasminum Sambac 

Gymnosporia emarginata 

Jasmine, Jaaminum arborescens 

A lamp of flour 

Eugenia Jambclana 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis 

Sorghum vulgare 

Pigeon 

Anthocephalus CadamlM 

Garuga pinna! a 

see Velu 

Black earth 

Lotus 

Hymenodictyon excelsum 
A garland of onions 
Paramignya monophylla 
Almond flower, Nerium odollum 
Curlew 

Bauhinia malabarica 
.see Corinda 
see Kavali 
Pongamia glabra 
see Corinda 
Tortoise, tortoiseshell 
Cassia sumatrana 
Bambusa arundinacea 
Cucumis trigonua 
Careya arborea 
Sterculia urens 

Feronia elephantum (wood apple) 

Pandanus odoratissimus (screwpine) 

Acacia CtUechu 

see Shinde 

see Shami 

Crotalaria retusa 

Acacia Latronum 

Turmeric, Curcuma aromatica 
Pumpkin 
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106. Kolisara 

107. Konbada 

108. Koya 
Kudak 

109. Kudal 
Kumbha 
Kumbhar Kukde 

110. Kunda 

111. Kunda 

112. Kurhad 
Landor 

113. Lend 

114. Lendi 

115. Lendphul 

116. Lendsune 

117. Lokhandi 

118. Madhvel 

119. Magar 

120. Maharukh 

Mandar, Mandarachephul 

121. Mandra 
Mango 
Maratvel 

122. Maredi 

123. Marelicha vel 

124. Margali 

125. Margati, Marjadvel i 
Marvel, Maryadvel ] 

126. Maricivel 
Mayur 

127. Mendi 

128. Mhas 

129. IVIirci 
Mogari 

130. Moha, Mohwa 

131. Mol 

132. Mor, Morache pise 

133. Morvel 
Murgali 

134. Musal 

135. Mag 

136. Nagchampa 

137. Nagvel 

138. Nandnik 

139. Narel 

140. Nim 

141. Nimbuni 

142. Kirgundi 

143. Nirvel 

144. Pach, Paohna 


Lynx 

Cock 

A bird, Cacomaniis passerinus 
see Kakad 
A hoe 
see Kaval 
see Bharadvaj 

Jasmine, Jasminum pubescens 

Andropogon intermedius 

Axe 

see Mor 

Dung 

Lagerstrcemia parvi flora 
Salacia macrosperma 
Marigold 

Ventilago madraspatana 
Combretum ovalifolium 
Crocodile 
Ailanthus excdsa 
see Rui 

Marlea begonicefolia 
see Amba 
see Bel 

Erigeron asteroides 
Allophylm Cobbe 
Garcinia indica 

Ipomcea bihba 

Piper nigrum 
see Mor 
Lau'sonia alba 
Buffalo 

Capsicum Jrutescens 
see Ikhmogar 
Bassia latifolia 
Pyrus Pashia 
Peacock 

Clematis Gouriana 
see Margali 
Rice-pounder 
Cobra 

Mesua ferrea 
Piper Betle 
Ficus retusa 
Coco-nut 

Media Azadirachta 
Citrus limonum 
Vitex Negundo 
Limacia cuspidata 
Pogoslemon Patchouli 
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145. 

Padwal 

Tricosanthes anguina 


146. 

Pair, Payara 

Ficus Bumphii 


147. 

Pala 

Ehretia buscifolia 


148. 

Palas 

Butea frondosa 



Palvel 

see Rayan 


149. 

Panchpalvi, Panehpallava 

Leaves of five trees 


150. 

Pangara 

Erythrina indica 


151. 

Pankanis 

Reed mace, Tyfa angustifolia 



Panvel 

see Nagvel 


152. 

Paratachi ghadi 

A washerman’s cloth 


153. 

Paratin, Paratiniche pankh 

Pied wagtail 


154. 

Parde 

Balance scale 


155. 

Payani 

Valeria indica 



Payara 

see Pair 


156. 

Phal 

Potter’s patter 


157. 

Phanas 

Jack fruit tree. 


158. 

Phankani 

Blowpipe 


159. 

Phanaiche ghad 

Carallia integerrlma 


160. 

Pipal 

Ficus rdigiosa 


161. 

Pipli 

Ficus infectoria 


162. 

Pipri 

Ficus Tsiela 


163. 

Pithiche bavle 

A doll made of flour 


164. 

Pomvale 

Coral 


165. 

Purtak, Perkut 

Euphorbia tortilis 


166. 

Eai 

Brassica juncea (Sinapis ramosa, Roxb.) 


167. 

Bajahansa 

Goose 


168. 

Ramban, Ranihan 

Typha elephantina (T. angustifolia, Linn.) 


169. 

Rayan 

Mimusops hexandra 


170. 

Revatavel 

J asminum angustifolium 


171. 

Rothi 

Malva rotundifolia 



Ruchkin 

see Rui 


172. 

Ruddraksha tual 

A garland of berries, Eloeocarpus Ganitrus 


173. 

Rui 

Calotropis gigantea 



Runmogra 

see Jaikavel 


174. 

Rupj 

Silver 

V 

175. 

Sag 

Teak {Tectona grand is) 


176. 

Sahamrg 

Ostrich eggs 

4^ 

177. 

Sal, Salpi, Salphali, Salai 

Boswellia serrata 


178. 

Salunkhe 

A bird, gracula rdigiosa 


179. 

Sandas 

Pincers 


180. 

Samp 

Snake 



Saundad 

see Shami 


181. 

Sankpal 

Lizard 


182. 

Sayal 

Porcupine 


183. 

Sayar 

Bombax malaharicum 


184. 

Semi 

Addia neriifolia 


185. 

Sevra 

Taxotrophis Roxburghii 


186. 

Sevri 

Bombax heptaphylhim 


187. 

Shakhar 

Sugar 


188. 

Shauii 

Prosopis spictgsra 
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189. Shankh 

190. Shell 

191. Shinde, Sinde 

192. Shisheshi Gol 

193. Singanvel 

194. Siras 

195. Sisav, Shisav 

196. Sone 

197. Somvel 
Sonkavale 

198. Sonvel 

199. Sugad, Sughad 

200. Sumadravel 

201. Supari 

202. Surad 

203. Siiru 

204. Survad 

205. Suryakamal ^ 

Suryakant, Suryaphul ^ 

206. Sutali 

207. Tad 
Tamarind 

208. Tamba 
Tjmbul 

209. Tarvariche dhar 
Tvs 

Tiiapatiie 

210. TuLsi 

211. Ukirda 
Udid 

212. Umbar 

213. Untakantari 

214. Vad 

215. Vadvagni 
Vagh 

Vaghache Champa 

216. Vaghanti 
Vakumbha 

217. Vangay 

218. Varal, Varalache Singh 

219. Vasandvel, Vasauvel, Vasundrivel 

220. Vasukicha vel 

221. Vein 

222. Vet 

223. Vibhuti 
Vikhmogar 

224. Virchatra 

225. Vitkar 

226. Wagh 


Conch shell 
Goat 

Phcenix sylvestris 
Bullet of lead 
Gotutnia microcarpa 

Albizzia Lebbek {Mimma Sirissa, Roxb.) 

Dalberffia Sissoo 

Gold 

Sarcostemma brevistigma 
see Bharadvaj 
Cusciiia reflexa 
An earthen vessel 
Argyreia speciosa 
Areca nut 
Laportea crenulata 
Cypres.s (Tamarix dioica) 

Rosha gra-ss (Andrapugon Schananthua) 

Sunflower 

String 

Bomssus fiabellifer 
see Chinch 
Copper 
see Nagvel 
Sword blade 
.see Chas 
see Phal 

Ocimum sanrium 
Dung-heap 
see Adad 
Ficus glomerata 

Camel thorn (Echinops echinaUis) 

Ficus indica 

A mythical animal of fire 
see Wagh 
see Champa 
Capparis Zeylanica 
See Kaval 
Wild ox 

White ants’ nest 
Coccultis villosus 
Chenopodium ambrosioides 
Bamboo 

Ratan cane {Calamus Rotang) 

Ashes 

see Ikhmogar 
Royal umbrella 
Burnt powflered tviick 
Tiger 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA. 


By M. D. BAGHAVAN, B.A., D.A. (Oxon.), F.R.A.I., Pebsonai. Assistant to the Sctebintbndent, 

GOVEBNltENT MuSEUM, MADBAS. 


{CoTitinued from page 77.) 

Aromar then calls his mother and tells her of his resolution to fight the duel, when she 
becomes greatly grieved and bemoans her fate in touching words. He then calls his brother 
Unnikkannan, and tells him of his engagement to single combat : “ I have had the ahgam 

fees paid to me. Come here and take them over.” Unnikkannan replies : “ I am not 

rich in brothers. Only a single brother have I. I don’t want to lose him for any 
wealth.” Ardmar answers : “ If you don’t take over the money, I shall fall a victim to 
my own sword.” Unnikkannan then obeys, and takes the money with tears in his eyes. 
Aromar tells him that in the central strong room of the house there are seven copper vessels, 
six of which are full, and asks him to fill up the seventh, which he accordingly does. Sobbing 
he returns. Seeing his distress, Aromar calls him and addresses him again : “ UnnikkannS, 
the yoimgest of the Pvtturam house, come here.” Taking the kerchief from his shoulders 
he wipes his brother’s tears, makes him sit by his side and consoles him as follows : — 

“ Just listen to me, my brother, 

“ Not because of my fame have they come ; 

“ It is father’s fame that has brought them here. 

Father is old and weak, 

” Whereas I am young and strong. 

■■ While we two are alive 

We cannot see father fall a victim to another’s sword. 

” Grain or wealth we can buy or borrow. 

But honour we cannot beg or borrow. 

“ When father went for combats 
How much younger was I than you now are. 

“ Father asked my consent, 

“ Which I readily gave ; 

Even so do I ask of you. 

” Our forefathers came here 
Adorned as professional combatants.” 

He continues : — 


Nammude^’ pandette karananmar 
Ahgachamayam chamannu ponnu 

Chekavanmarayi janichchal pinne, 
Valkkanayil chorallo chekonmarku 

Ahgattinu fir&num vannatehgil 
P6kate kandittirunnu kuta 


” Our forefathers 

“ Came over here adorned as professional com- 
batants. 

“ When one is bom a chekavan, 

“ The chekon has to earn his bread at the point 
of bis sword. 

” If anybody comes for ahgam 
“ He cannot refuse to go.” 

“ Hear me again, what weighed with me in agreeing to the ahgam and accepting the 
fees. Should father fall and die we stand to lose all honour. I am now 22 years old. 

Ashtama vyaram sanippirayum “ Jupiter** is in the eighth house (Scorpio) and 

is under Saturn s inauspicious influence. 


26 This unmistakably shows the martial organisation of the community of chekavara. They were 
actuated by the spirit of martial service, animated by a high sense of duty. 

2® Belief in astrologj- is deep rooted in the mind of every Malayali, and nothing of any significance is 
done without first calling in the astrologer, or Icaniaan, and examining the horoscope. 

The reference to the eighth house is to one of the twelve signs of the zodiac, which is referred to as a 
house m astrologj-. (Cf. the term ‘ mansion.’) 
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Sanippi|ti tanjcj^pah&rattil 
Fet^annu vipa marikkoia uAne 
BAlikka pandu pirachcha vyaram 

Annallo BAli vadham karinnu 
Oliyambinale maricha BAli 

AkkanakkAyi varum inikku 
Verute marikkmmatine kkalum 
Viriyattode marikkanallu 
“ It is on these considerations that 
NAlavastta niyyum kettittille 
Ahgam pitichale chekoravu 
Pulasyam anihMle nayaravu 
Punulu mittslle namburj Avu 
Mahnalyam anihhi/le n&riyAvu 
Nammude pandette kArananmAr 
Ahgam pitichchu karinnu ponnu 
Munnurrarupattettu varshmayi 
Annutottinnu varakkaum Unni 
Ahgam pitichu karinnu p6nnu 

Ahgam mutaki inmnukuta 
“ Hear me further ; — 

Nammude pandette karananmAr 
iruvattu nAttiRnu vannorAne 
Cheranperumalu tamburAnum 
Ola emti ayachchitallo 
Epuvattu rajavinu kattu kitti 
Kattahhu vayichehu nokbunnundu 
Appol parayunnu rajavallo 
Ivitunnu eruvare ayakkavenam 
Malayala perumalute kalpanayal 

Pachchakutayume paohchapondi^® 
Kula virutennoru chekavanun 
Malayalattekkahhu yatrayap 
Yatjayum choUihhu phkunneram 
Enieheppu kudam konduponnu 
Velli odavum katannu ponnu 
Cheran PerumAlu tamburanrre 
Tamburan mmnbAke chennitallo 
Tamburan tiru mumbil chennuninnu 


“ And in consequence of this ill-luck, 

“ Suddenly shall I fall and die : 

“ That same Jupiter which in times of yore was 
fatal to Bali 

“ And which witnessed BAli’s death — 

“ BAli*^ died by an arrow from an unknown 
hand — 

“ That will be my fate too. 

“ Better to die with honour 
“ Than to die a plain death.” 

I agreed to this fight. Hear me further : — 

“ Have you not heard of the four states { 

“ Angam fighting alone makes a chekor, 

“ As girding the sword makes a Nayar, 

“ And the sacred thread makes a Nambudiri, 

“ And wearing the idli makes a woman. 

“ Our forefathers 
All engaged in ahgam fighting. 

” Since 368 years now, 

“ From that date to this 

“ Have they maintained their prestige as 
ahgam fighters. 

“ Nor can you sit quiet and refuse to fight.” 

” Our forefathers 

“ Have come from IruvattunAdu.- ® 

“ CheramAn Perumal tamburAn 
” Sent a written message. 

The king of Taham got the letter ; 

And the king reads it. 

“ Then aimounces the king 
“ The Izhavars must be sent from here 
” By the direction of the Perumal of Malay- 
alam 

“ With green umbrella and the fencing foil,"® 

“ With a chekor, Kulavirutan by name, 

“ Set out for Malabar. 

“ When coming over, leaving their homes, 

“ Took with them seven copper vessels, 

“ Came embarking in a silvery boat 
“ Before the tamburan CheramAn Perumal ; 

“ Approaching the tamburAn, 

” Stood before his gracious presence. 


2' The reference is to BAli’s fight with Sugriva, an incident described in the Rdvidyana. Bali was 
getting the better of Sugriva, when Rama, to save the latter, despatched an arrow which killed Bali. 

28 From the numerous references in this song it is manifest that the chekavars were a community of 
Izhavars who were first established in and about Kadattanad in North Malabar. This is particularly clear 
from the very significant words in which Ar6mar traces the origin of the race from the land of Izham, the 
old name for Ceylon. The ballad thus afiords striking evidence of the migration of the Izhavars from 
Ceylon. 

29 pondi. a fencing foil, club of wood, the insignia of a fencing master. (See Gundert, MaUtydlam and 
English Diclionary, p. 713.) 
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Tirkkalum kandu torutaYarum 
Timmukham nerittu bodhippichchu 
Kammalaxkulla pirayum ti. ttu 

Annutottulla gajavirutu 
Nerrippattavum nerukalpuvu 

Pav&ta tammel pakal vilakku 

Kuttuvijakkume pandakkura 

ErukutajTim tannittundu 
Toranam nalume tannittundu 
Ponnum pallakkume tannittundu 
Irippum natappum orarppukalum 
PanchavMyavum nadavediyum 
Chennalaviteyirippanayi 
Tandayma^ ' stanavum tannittundu 
Vittayma st&navum undu nokku 
Kettum kiriyumoranga tattum 
ivakayokkeyum tannittundu 
Chekon pataviyum tannu nokku 
Cheran perumalu tamburanum 
Nira^^ parayum vilakkum vechchu 

Aditya chandrane s4kshiy&ki 
Avidimnu yAtra vananuipponnu 
Kaxuttenar nattilum vannavaru 
Naduvari kolottum vannavare 
Cheppu kudam oiinu karchoUavechchu 

Karchchay'eduttallo tamburanum 
Putturam vidum kalari tannu 
Attippexaj'i33 erutittannu 
Annane irikkunna kalattallo 


“ And, bowing to him, 

“ Addressed the Perumal in person ; 

“ And thus encfed the penalty*® attaching to 
the Kammalans. 

“ The honours attaching to us from that day, — 
“ Tiara for the forehead and floral decoration 
for the crown of the head ; 

“ The cloth spread on the street to walk on, 
and the lamp by day ; 

“ The lamp and the garland torch with the 
brass handle. 

“ Seven umbrellas too have been given, 

“ Four triumphal archways, 

“ The golden litter or palanquin, 

“ Processions with great pomp, 

“ The five kinds of music and firing of salutes. 
“ To enable us to settle, 

“ Headship has been conferred on us, 

“ And we have full household rights. 

“ The aivgam fighting platform. 

“ All these honours have been bestowed on us, 
“ And the rank and status of chekors, 

“ Cheraman Perumftl tambiiran 
“ Placing a lighted lamp and a measureful of 
rice 

*• With the sun and moon as witnesses. 

“ There they took leave of the tamburan, 

“ Reached Karutten^r, 

‘‘ Approached the ndduvd n of the place, 

“ Presented him with a gift of one of the copper 
vessels, 

“ And the tamburan accepted the gift, 

“ And gave us Putturam house and kalari, 

“ Gave us on documentary possession, 

“ While we were thus flourishing. 


Penalty for hav ing left their home (Malahnr) in a body and migrated to Ceylon. The song embodies 
the tradition according to which the Kammalans or artisans left the country fearing PerumSl’s wrath, a.s 
they remonstrated against his action in allowing a washerman to marry one of their daughters. The 
PerumUl had considerable difficulty in persuading them to return home. The tradition is described at 
length on pages 106-114 ofThurstrm’s Castes and Tribes of S. India, vol. VII, 

The fact is that the artisans came in the wake of or along with the Tiyar, for in their first settlement at 
Kodungallur (Cranganore), the artisans (the five kinds of artificers), washerman, etc., are mentioned as havim^ 
settled at the same place, along with the islanders or Tiyars, vide copper -plate grants of the Jews and Svrian 
Christians, published at pages cxviii to cxxii of Logan's Malabar, vol. II. 

31 The rank of tanddnsov leaders of the community. The rank used to be conferred on certain families 
by the local chieftains or rSjas. The use of the word is now confined to S. Malabar, where the tanddn is the 
hereditary headman of the village. He used to be appointed by the senior Rani of the Zamorin’s family, 
or other local chieftain. He decides all caste disputes, and has a voice in all the social ceremonies 
of the caste. He controls the castes which serve the Tiyars, such as the washerman and the barber. He 
also officiates at marriages of the artisan castes. The name is however practically unheard of in If- Malabar 
though there is evidence to show that the tanddn was in former days in existence there also. 

3* The light and the heaped measure of rice are indispensable to all ceremonies in Malabar. 

33 Auipperdyi, complete purchase of freehold property. 
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iruvattu rlLj^kkalom nammal tanne 

Malay41am taimile kalariyallo 
Vettum payarrum natoppillannu 


“ Living as we did as lords in the land of 
laham. 

“ In the kalaris of Kerala, 

“ Because of the decadence in practices that 
set in, 


Tulun^tpil®* nalla tulu kurukkal “ The Gurukkals (teachers) from Tuiunad 

Mel3.yanaa sthanam kurukkalkkallo “ Were overlords, occupying the highest rank.” 

Continuing, he narrates how Gurukkals from Kanara were displaced, and rank and posi- 
tion bestowed one after another upon his ancestors in recognition of their high culture, until 
they were the As&ns of the four central kalaris and forty-two subsidiary ones : — 

Toduvor kalariyil payarrum kalam “ When it is the season for practices in Todii- 

vorkalari. 


Tudahhumbbl 4yiram kittumallo 
Nirttumbolayirattonnum kittum 
Karuttenar*^ naduvarum tamburanu 
Udavaiu pidikkonna kalariyUne 

Mannalam®'’ tali pirannidumbol 
Mannalam tMi payarrundallo 
£lti 3 ra samml,nam kittum ndkku 
Vilayeriya pattum mundum kittum 
Kalariyil puja karinnitumbol 
Kandatokke purapp4dundu 
Kalariyil puja karikkunneram 
Chembdla ndkki karichchu kdju 
Keikarmam onnum muc^hharutu 
Naduvkri d^v&ri ettumallo 
Nattukarokke sonimikkunni 
Nerchchakal kittnnnatu chollikkuta 
K&n^n varunnavarkkarramilla 


“ We get a thousand (fanams) at the start, 

“ And a thousand and one at the close. 

“ For the ruling tamburan of Karuttenar 
“ It is the kalari which carries the sword of 
protection and honour. 

“ When the season is on 
“ Begin the fencing feats and practices. 

“ And many a present we get 
“ And castly silks and cloths. 

“ When the ceremonies at the kalari are over 
“ A share we have in all. 

“ When the worship at the kalari begins 
“ Follow the directions in the copper-plate, 

“ Let not any of the ceremonies be neglected. 

“ The ndduvdri and disavdn will be there ; 

“ All the people will be there, my boy. 

“ There is no end to the oSerings made, 

“ And numbeiless are the men who come to see 
the sight.” 

He then recounts the great wealth accumulated by their forefathers and their father, 
and lastly by himself. He exhorts him to invite their only uncle to live with him as he has 
no son ; — 


Ammavan tanne marichchupoysll 
AmbMi kdlotte menonmkre 


“ H our uncle dies, 

“ The Menons of Ambeidi kovilagam 


34 TulunaA. — Apparently refers to that part of the present district of S. Kanara nearest to Malabar. The 
whole district of S. Kanara formed in early days part of Northern Kerala, from Gokamam to Perumpura, 
between the modem Kundapur and the CannirOttu river. 

35 This statement, that it was the kalari which.had the honour of holding the sword in ceremonial pro- 
cessions of the ruling tamfyurdn of Kadattanad, accords with the meaning of chekam as service chiefly around 
the king’s person {vide Gundert, Maktydlam-English Dictionary, s.r.) 

36 Martt^cUam, a period of 40 days’ ceremonies and practices. These and the foregoing lines give as 
graphic a description as we can get of the kalaris — academies or gymnasia for physical culture and fenc- 
ing practices, which were a feature of Kerala in the past. These were the centre of interest to 
the whole locality and people from far and near resorted to them for physical culture and fencing 
exercises and training in all the arts of warfare. They were also centres of religious worship, 
as is seen from the many references in this and other songs to the importance of worship at the kalari, 
directions for which are carefully preserved on copper plates, and which should on no account he 
departed from. Worshippers make offerings at the kalaris to the deity that guards over their destinies, the 
kalari bharambhar, or the governing deity. For a fuller description of the kalari and the angarn by tl.e present 
writer, see Man in India, vol. IX. p. \'M i. 
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Av'arv’auiiu mucli ohuttukoUatte 
Aviteyum chennu parakavenam 
ria pula nannayi karichchukoUu 
Panchavadj^annalum kolahalam 
Arpu viliyum natavetiyum 
Aghoshamoda karikkavMam 


“ Let them come and cremate. 

“ You should go and tell them. 

“ And let the obsequies be duly performed, 
“ With music and processions, 

“ With shouts and firing of guns : 


“ Let it be done with great pomp.” 

Then he gives directions as to how he should proceed in case of the death of their father 
and mother. Lastly, he safeguards the interests of their only sister : — 


Namukkume onnallo nerpennalum 
Anchuvayassilum katum kutti 
Eru vayassil eruttinakki, 

Eruttum pay ar rum pathichavale, 
Ettu^’ vayassil mutijnimketti, 
Vidyakalokke tikannavalkke 
Artummanammele Kunhiraman 
Pattu“8 vayassil kulichu ketti 
NedumangalyamS® vechu kondupoyi 

Nuronnu'*® achcharam ehollirrundu 

Nammalum ayirattonnu achcharam 
ehollirrundu, 

Ayirattonnirre venma ponnum 
TulAmtukki patramkotuttittundu 
Pasuvin kitavine kotuttittundu 
Nalpattirandallo katti chekon 
Atilume n^lale kotuttittundu 
Avalum varakkumayi vannu poyal 

OhoUirruUatu kotukkavenam 
Pinne varakkumayi vannupdyal 
Annette munnamane varuttikkolu 
Ka\'A'um kanakum parannukollu 
XuMcharattcyum vaunikkollu 
Kasalevisam orikkarute 


“ We have but one sister, 

“In the fifth year was performed the ear- boring, 
“ Was put to school at seven, 

“ And was well educated and trained in fencing, 
“ And her hair tied at eight years. 

“ She had completed her education 
“ When Kunhiraman of Ariummanammel 
“ Married her in her tenth year, 

“ Tying the tali of long married life, and took 
her away. 

“ One hundred and one guarantees have been 
given, 

“ And we on our side have given one thousand 
and one. 

And their value in gold 
“ Has been measured and given : 

“ And a cow and calf have been given. 

“ Of the forty-two armed chekons, 

“ Four have been given. 

" Should she disagree [with him] and come 
away. 

What we have agreed to must be given. 

If she should return, 

“ Send for the intermediaiy- of the day 
And settle accounts and details, 

“ And agree to the divorce. 

■■ Don't give up even a pie.” 


( To be continued.) 


37 Girls do not tie up their hair till they are about 8 years of age. Though even then their hair will 
be scarcely sufficient to be done up in knots, it is begun to be simply tied up with string from that age. 

38 This furnishes clear evidence of the tCili having once formed the essential part of marriage among 
the Tiyars, the tdli being tied by the bridegroom himself on the wedding day. This was no doubt departed 
from in later days, under wliat circumstances it is difficult to say for certain at this distance of time, until 
the idliketlu came to be considered as a separate ceremony to be performed on every girl before puberty 
and before marriage. The use of the simple word kclti, which literally means "tied.” to denote “ married ” is 
most significant, as it clearly shows that marriage consisted in tying the tali. For a tuller treatment of the 
subject of trili kettu Kalyanam by the present writer, see J/an in Iruiia, vol. IX, pages 116-130. 

39 Nedumangalynm~the string of a tali, being metaphoric of long married life. 

Achchdrani— earnest money, advance given to ratify a bargain [Gundert, p. 9], Here it means 
guarantees given by either party lest the wife be divorced without sufficient reasons or lest she should leave 
V'or husband of hei- own accord. It will appear that it was the custom to give stri-Manam, or bride price, 
along with the bride. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Mathcra Pillar Inscription of Chandra- 

oupiA II, G. E. Gl. 

This inscription, which has not yet been edited, 
has been engraved on a pillar which was originally 
inserted in a wall situated in the Chandul Mandul 
Baghichi near RangeSvara Mah&deva temple near 
Muttra. It was discovered there by one Bholanath, 
but has now been deposited in the Muttra Museum. 
The characters belong to the early Gupta period, 
when they were practically identical with those of 
the Kushapa records. Most of the letters are so 
very similar that it would have been well-nigh 
impossible to say that ours was a Gupta and not a 
Kushana record, if it had not contained the name 
of a Gupta king. The inscription belongs to the 
reign of Chandragupta, son of Samudragupta. The 
date of the inscription is 61, which of course has to 
be referred to the Gupta era. The earliest date we 
had so far for Chandragupta II is G. E. 82. The 
date furnished by this epigraph is thus 21 years 
earlier. It also sheds some light on the length of 
his reign. For, the latest date for this Gupta sove- 
reign is 93 ; this shows that Clhandraguiita II had 
a reign of at least 32 years. 

After the specification of the date, the inscription 
introduces us to a list of M4hesvara teachers 
extending over four generations represented by 
Par&sara, Kapila, XJpamita and Uditacharya. This 
last, again, is specifically mentioned as daaama, or 
tenth in succession from KuSika, who, it seems, 
must have been the founder of a line of teachers, 
though he may not have originated any new doc- 
trine or sect. Further, it should be noted that, 
while Udita is called merely an Arya, his three 
immediate jiredocessors, as well as Kusika, have 
received the supreme designation of Bhagaval, 
which is generally associated with personages sup- 
posed to have attained to the rank of divinity. 
The object of the inscription is to record that TJdita- 
charya established two images called Kapilesvara 
and Upainite^vara, evidently in the name of Kapila 
and Upamita, his two immediate predecessors, hi the 
gunv-ayatana. The word isvara, which foims part 
of the two names just referred to, shows that it was 
Ungas that wore installed ; and gurw-dyatana can 
only mean “ the teacher’s shrine.” As none of the 
gurus of the line to which Uditachaiya appertained 
was then alive, the gurw-dyatana can only denote 
the place where the memorials of the gurus were 
established. The inference is thus reasonable that 
nurvv-dyatana was a place where Ungas were in- 
stalled in the name of all the teachers who preceded 
Uditacharya. The gutw-dyatana of our record 
was thus a shrine which contained the Ungas set up 
to the memory of the gurus of the lineage to which 
Uditacharya belonged : and it may safely be assumed 
that these Ungas were not only named after the 
gurus, but bore their jiortiait-. also. 


The name Kusika, who was possibly the founder 
of this line of teachers, is interesting. Who could 
this Kusika be ? Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar had long 
ago proved from a passage common to both the 
Vdyu and Linga-purdna that Lakuli^ was the last 
incarnation of Mahe^vara, and that he had four 
ascetic disciples, namely, Kusika, Gfirgya, Mitra 
and Kaiirushya. This information is strikingly 
corroborated by the Cintra praeasti of the reign of 
the Cliaulukya ruler S&rangadeva {Ep. Ind., Vol. I, 
p. 271 ft.) where the order of the names runs thus : 
Kusika, Gargya, Kaurushya and Maitreya. The 
prasasti further tells us that these four disciples of 
Lakuli were founders of four lines amongst the 
Pa^upatas, and even gives the names of three 
dchdryas or teachers belonging to the line of Gargya, 
the second pupil of Lakuli. And now it is the new 
Muttra inscription which throws light upon the 
line of teachers or dchdryas that was founded by 
Kusika, the first disciple of Lakuli. It appears 
that, while the descendants of Gaigya established 
themselves at Somanatha in Kfithifiwar, those of 
Ku^ka were settled at Mathura. 

If the teachers mentioned in this Muttra inscrip- 
tion thus belonged to the Lakulifia sect, it clears up 
two or three obscure points of the record. The 
first is how the Ungas, if they were installed as 
memorials to Upamita and Kapila, could also 
contain their poitraits. The second point is why 
all the dead teachers of this line are styled bhagavat. 
The third is why the living teacher Uditachfirya is 
called Arya. 

In the Annual Report of the Archaiological Sur- 
vey, 1906-7, Prof. Bhandarkar contributed a paper 
on Lakuli^, where, with the help of copious illus- 
trations, he was able to point out the figure of 
Lakuli sculptured on door jambs, friezes of shrines, 
on the outside walls of temples, or as separate inde- 
pendent sculptures, ns a human being, invariably 
with two hands, but with his characteristic signs, 
namely, a lakula, or staff, in his left hand and a 
citron in his right. There are, moreover, two re- 
presentations of him which are similar, and they aic 
both found at Karvan, the place where this last 
incarnation of Siva came off and passed away. 
Here, there are two Ungas with portraits of 
Lakuli sculptured on them. It will thus be seen 
that the Siva Unga has been combined with the 
representation of Lakuli into an image. It is, there- 
fore, not at all unreasonable to suppose that even 
in the case of Upamitesvara and Kapileivara we 
have not mere Siva Ungas set up here, but rather 
Ungas with portraits of Upamita and Kapila carved 
on them, as is the case with Lakuli in the two 
images of Karvan. 

Next, Upamita and Kapila. being descendants of 
Kusika, must have been experts in the Pa^upata 
yoga. We have, therefore, to presume that they 

3 
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mast have passed away like yogis by driving their 
prdna-vdyu through the hrahma-randhra. They 
must have thereby merged into the godhead of 
Siva. This alone can explain why all these de- 
parted ascetics of the Lakuli sect have received the 
divine title of bhagavat. 

Lastly, the teacher, Uditacharya, who is still 
living and who is not yet absorbed into iSiva, is not, 
and, in fact, eamrot be honoured with this supreme 
title. Hence he is styled merely Arya, which 
means “a master, an owner and both the mean- 
ings fit in well with regard to Uditachaiya. 


There now remains only one point to be consi- 
dered, — ^the date of Lakulisa. Uditacharya, we 
know, was tenth in descent from Kusika, pupil of 
Lakuli. Uditacharya thus belonged to the eleventh 
generation from Lakuli. Uditacharya ’s date, that is, 
the date of the inscription, is G. E. 61=380-81 A.n. 
If now we allot 2.5 years to each generation, 
we have to assign Lakuli to lOa-130 a.d., a date 
which agrees pretty closely with the view which 
Prof. Bhandarkar expres.sed twenty-four years 
ago. 

N. K. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Mahabharata. a Critical Edition, by Dr. j 
V. S. SuKTHANKAR and others. Bhandarkar i 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. j 

In the two fascicules before us, namelj-, TV and V, 
we have adhydyas 54 to 90 in the one, and 90 to 
149 in the other. These take us through a little 
more than half of the first book of the Adiparvam. | 
The important features exhibited in this portion, ! 
according to the editor, are the extensive diver- 
gence between the northern and southern versions 
in regard to the arrangement of the chapters and 
groups of chapters, and next the variation in ! 
quantity, the southern version so-called showing 
vast additions to the text. Dr. Sukthankar 
apparently takes the Kumbhakonam edition of the 
Mahdhhdrata as representative of the versions 
prevalent in the south, and it must be remembered 
that hLs criticism of the southern version is on this 
basis. We shall revert to this particular later. 

The first point of importance to notice is in the 
description of the ancestry of the heroes of the 
Mahdhhdrata. The first important change noticed 
is that, in the northern version, the Sakuntala 
episode and the history of Bharata come in first, 
and the chapter relating to the life history of Yaj'^ti 
comes later ; whereas in the southern version 
Yaydti's history is described first, and the story of 
.■^akuntala follows later. The editor certainly does 
find that the linking of the story of Yay4ti with 
the story of ^akuntalS previous to it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The story passes on from that 
of Sankutal^ and her son Bharata ostensibly to the 
history of Yayati, but it recommences with the 
ancestors of Yayati, giving a history of the solar 
dynasty from Prajapati to Yayati. While the 
southern versions place the history of the solar 
dynasty first and the story of Yayati next, followed 
by the story of Sakuntala, the northern recension 
places the story of Sakuntala first, then comes the 
story of Yayati-, and into it is thrown the account 
of the Suryavam&i. Naturally there is a great 
difference between the two. But the actual question 
IS, which is the original, and which is the manipu- 
lated arrangement ? In regard to length, the 
SaknntaliV episode alone extend.s to .590 stanza-s in ‘ 


] the southern, or the Kumbhakonam edition, while 
i the number of stanzas in the northern versions comes 
j to somewhere about 325. The editor acknow- 
ledges the difficulty in adjudging whether the 
version containing the additions or the abbreviated 
one is the later, as the actual manipulation of 
I the text could have taken either direction. But 
! from certain other particulars that he notices he 
comes to the conclusion that the southern is the 
manipulated edition. While recognising that the 
northern edition is not altogether free from fiagrant 
! additions and alterations, the southern rersion 
has to prove its claim, according to him, in every 
case, where its text differs from the northern. 

In the note prefixed to the fifth fascicule, which 
contains chapters 96 to 161 of the Vulgate texts, 
and deals with the early life history of the PSpdaves 
and the Kauravas, Dr. Sukthankar points out that 
the constituted text, according to the principles 
hitherto adopted, follows closely what he calls the 
Kashmiri text. This text, so far as the Bliandarkar 
edition is concemed, is based on a veiy early 
Sarada manuscript, wliich is quite imperfect. But 
another Kashmiii manuscript preserved in the India 
Office Library is found, on a critical comparison, 
to follow the ^arada text wherever it is possible 
to make useful comparisons. Hence the editor 
has no doubt that the more modem Devan&garl 
manuscript at the India Office represents more or 
less the orthodox Kashmiri tradition in regard to 
the Mahdhhdrata text, which is indicated by the 
early but incomplete 6arada manuscript. He had 
already indicated in the previous fascicule (fasc. 
Ill) that the actual length given to the Adiparvam 
differs inthe l^arada text, and agrees with the shortest 
enumeration he had as yet found in the northern 
versions ; and the result of a detailed critical exami- 
nation of the text gives evidence of a very close 
approximation to the Kashmiri text. This is so 
far satisfactory, and the similarity between the 
constituted text, and the Kashmiri recension is far 
more close than mere accidental coincidence would 
account for. He finds the variations between the 
constituted text and the southern version certainlv 
1 very great. Ho convicts the .southern version 
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therefore of purposeful tampering with and alteration 
of the text, and regards it aa altogether undependable 
for any purpose of textual criticism. He refers 
particularly to the politics chapter called Kani- 
kaniti {Adhydya 140 of the Bombay edition), 
which he thinks ought to be omitted when it 
occurs in the Adiparvan, regarding it as a later 
addition. On such comparison as he has been able 
to make, the editor has come to certain definite 
conclusions, which may bo stated in his own words ; 
“ Now it would not do to form some a priori hypo- 
thesis as to the interrelationship of the versions and 
fix the text in terms of some preconceived notion 
about it. The study of the documents them- 
selves must teach us what their interrelationship 
is, and they unmistakably indicate that this inter- 
relationship is of a very complex character. In 
fact, I am now fully persuaded that with the epic 
texts as preserved in the extant Mahdbhdrata 
manuscripts we stand at the wrong end of a long 
chain of successive syntheses of divergent texts 
carried out in a haphazard fashion through cen- 
turies of diaskeuastic activities ; and that with the 
possible exception of the Kashmiri version all 
other versions are indiscriminately conflated.” 
While we may acknowledge readily the sincerity 
and care with which this far-reaching conclusion 
has been built up, we must point out, at any rate so 
far as the southern version is concerned, the editor 
has been reckoning all the while without the host. 
The Kumbhakonam edition of the Mahdbhdrata 
is anything but typical of the southern version, and 
if it is actually typical of anything, it is only typical 
of “ a carelessly guarded fluid text ” of the epic. 
We think it is the moat comprehensive edition, 
which took in all that claims to be part of the text 
of the Mahdbhdrata. We are disappointed that the 
Orantha text issued first from a village near Tanjore 
and subsequently from a village near Kumbha- 
konam, which was based upon much more reliable 
manuscript material, is not altogether free, as we 
are informed, from textual corruption owing to the 
adoption of parts from the printed versions, the 
responsible editors having allowed themselves to 
be carried off the track by a false notion that 
complete exclusion of parts was likely to prove 
prejudicial to the authority of their texts. 

A more or less typical southern text has yet to be 
provided, and for that we shall have to go back to 
rather earlier than later versions of the Mahdbhdrata 
text available in South India. We are on the eve 
of a southern recension more representative of the 
south than anything so far published, and we must 
say the time is not yet for any far-reaching con- 
clusions in regard to the southern version of the 
Mahdbhdrata. j 

S K. dtY.VSO.VH. 


The Mahabhakata: The Southebn Recension 
critically edited by P. P. Sastri, Professor of 
Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 

Adiparvan, Part I. Published by Messrs. V. Rama- 
SWAMI Sastbuep and Sons, Esplanade, Madras. 
This is an edition of the Adiparvan of the Mahd- 
bhdrala and contains the first 137 chapters of the 
first book covering a little more than half of the 
book, as according to the southern version, the 
whole of this book consists of only 218 adhydyas, 
as against 227 of the Bombay edition. This edition 
sets before itself the very desirable object of 
bringing out an authoritative southern recension 
of the Mahdbhdrata. As Mahdbhdrata students 
know, and those that are interested in the authori- 
tative critical edition being brought out by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute must by 
now know, there are important differences in the 
various versions or recensions of the epic. Among 
them we can distinguish a certain number from 
j their peculiarity and their importance. Mahdbhd- 
I rata criticism is fairly clear as to a Kashmiri version, 
a Bengali version, a southern version and what 
j might perhaps be called a Devanagari version 
including in it the rest of the geographical area of 
I India more or less roughly. In the course of the 
work, as far as it has advanced, it is found that as 
between these recensions there are differences and 
similarities, and in the reconstitution of the text 
of the Mahdbhdrata on a basis of criticism — the 
eclectic criticism adopted by the editorial board of 
the All India edition — the southern recension 
comes to occupy an important place. The question 
would at once be asked, what is the southern re- 
cension ’ The Kumbhakonam edition is far from 
being the southern recension. Although it is said to 
be ba.sed on southern manuscripts, so much has 
been imported from outside, even from the printed 
editions, that it has ceased to be southern, except 
to the extwit of its emanating from the south. 
The Grantha version issued from Sarfojirajapuram 
and Uppiliappankoil, though much better in point 
of textual authority, cannot be said to be altogether 
free from this kind of corruption. There are 
numbers of manuscripts in the Tanjore Palace 
Library, and they are of all kinds. The Grantha 
manuscripts seem to stand out distinctly from all 
these. 

The editor of this particular southern recension 
proceeds to his work on the basis of manuscript 
authority, and among them four Chantha manu- 
scripts to which reference is made in the work are 
of the highest authority. Of these, one marked 
11860 is considered by the editor, on a comparison 
of manuscripts, to be so far the best, and that it 
has been made the basal text for this publication. 
The other manuscripts are used for comparison, 
and their readings, wherever they are of sufficient 
importance, are indicated in footnotes, so that 
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it may be said frankly that this is an edition 
based on Grantha manuscripts reaching back to pre- 
Hahratta days in Tanjore, when for a century 
beginning with the first quarter of the sixteenth, 
there was an enlightened dynasty of Vijayanagar 
viceroys, who were generally scholars, and far more 
than that, were patrons of great scholars. The 
manuscript tradition therefore of that particular 
period acquires very considerable authority (m this 
ground alone. A casual comparison of this edition 
with the first five fascicules of the constituted text 
of the Bhandarkar edition, which has already 
reached the end of the 149th chapter of the first 
book, shows that this southern recension comes 
very close to the edition issued on the basis of the 
eclectic criticism adopted by the editorial board of 
that edition. As the editor has pointed out in the 
foreword prefixed to some of these fascicules, the 
most reliable version seems to be that of Kashmir, 
which he adopts more or less, and the one other 
recension that he compares with it is the southern ; 
the Bengali and the southern recensions sometimes 
agree closely and stand out distinctly from the 
rest. It is therefore not a day too soon that some- 
thing like a carefully edited and authoritative 
southern recension was brought out. The enter- 
prise of Messrs. Ramaswami Sastrulu and Sons, 
and its present proprietor, Mr. V. Venkateswara 
Sastrulu, the son of the proprietor whoso name the 
firm bears, deserves all commendation. The editor, 
Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Presidency College, has already shown energy and 
enthusiasm in this kind of work by the publication 
of the Catalogue of the Tanjore Manuscripts Lib- 
rary, of which nine volumes have been issued so 
far. The discovery of these important Qranlha 
manuscripts is due to that cataloguing, although 
we see that three out of the four manuscripts that 
are made use of primarily are among those used 
by the Bhandarkar Institute editors. We only 
hope that neither the publisher nor the editor will 
let their enthusiasm cool before thev bring out a 
complete edition, of which this gives but the fore- 
taste. We are assured that the second part is 
almost ready for issue, and with that the first book 
will be finished.* .At this rate of progi’ess, we mav 
well expect the complete work in our hands in the 
near future ; and, apart from other benefits accruing 
therefro.-n, thepublication of this edition will certauily 
be of great assistance to the work on the critical edi- 
tion. Similar work would be welcome on the more 
important of the other recensions, such as, for in- 
stance, the Bengali recension, or the Kashmiri recen- 
sion, or even of some groups of the Devanagari 
manuscripts that may permit of local grouping as 
teiiig homogeneous. Bengal may perhaps attempt 
this, and let us hope others will follow. 

In one of the prefatory notes to the later fasci- 
cules of the Bhandarkar edition, the editor has 


, arrived at some far-reaching conclusions regarding 
I the southern version, which, if justified by manu- 
( script authority, would give the particular direction 
to Mahdbhdrata studies and even MahdVhdrata 
scholarship which has already attained a certain 
amount of vogue, but which to us seems hardly 
justified by the material at our disposal as yet. 
The Mahdbhdrata seems to have produced a deep 
impression upon non-Sanskritic peoples, and one 
peculiarity of all the literature in the South Indian 
languages is that almost each one of them seems to 
claim as its first great work a translation of the 
Mahdbhdrata. The Mahdbhdrata of Nannayya 
Bhatta in Telugu stands an unrivalled classic. 
The Pampa Bhdrata enjoys a similar eminence, if 
not the same degree of priority. The Malayalam 
Bhdrata has almost as high a reputation as the 
Telugu work. The Tamil Bhdratam is an early 
work also, and if the evidence of a late Po^dya 
charter of the tenth century is accepted as authori- 
tative, the rendering of the Mahdbhdrata into Tamil 
takes rank with the establishment of the ^ahgam, 
the traditional Tamil ^aiigam, in Madura. We 
have references to two other versions, which are 
datable ; — PerumdevanAr’s Bhdratavenbd in the 
middle of the ninth century and Villiputturar’s 
Bhdratam of the fourteenth century or a little later, 
and a still later one, Nalla Pillai’s Bhdratam, which 
completes VilliputtihAr’s. The Javanese Bhdrata 
is said to be based on the southern recension, and 
therefore the expansion toxrards the east of the 
Mahdbhdrata culture is traceable to the Tamil 
versiem, or it may be the southern Sanskrit recen- 
sion. The version of the Bhdrata referred to in the 
copper-plate charter mentioneed above is diflerent 
from these and of a much earlier date, a date 
anterior to .300 a.d. A comparison of these versions 
with a native southern version would have its own 
value ; but that is not our point at present. 

One can trace in inscriptions grants made from 
time to time for the reading of the Mahdbhdrata 
in temples and sometimes even in villages. In 
many cases where educational grants were made 
or educational institutions are referred to, we find 
that the study of the Mahdbhdrata constituted a 
branch of these institutiems. The cultu-ation of 
the study of the Mahdbhdrata seems to have been 
pursued systematically, and the tradition handed 
down, even of the text after it had been committed 
to writing, may be regarded as having been more 
steadily continuous than in any ether case, except- 
ing of course the Vedas and Vaidik literature. 
Does this not argue the continuous preservation 
of the Mahdbhdrata tradition in a correct southern 
recension and the bearing thereof upon the autho- 
ritative Mahdbhdrata text, whenever that authorita- 
I five text becomes actually possible. It is in tliat 
I view that we welcome this publication. 


S. K. Aiyakgab. 

* Thr.?e parts are already out bringing the work to the end of the second book, Sabha TnrtvJ.— S. K, A. ~ 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE JAIN SECTS. 

By PIJ^N CHAND NAHAR, M.A., CAtcuTTA. 

My “ Note on the Svet&mbara and Digamb'ara Sects,” which appeared in the September 
issue of the Indian Antiquary for 1929, was written mainly with the object of bringing to 
the notice of scholars various problems connected with the antiquity and origin of the two 
major Jain sects, which still await investigation. From the fmther note on the subject 
which has appeared in the same Journal for Augu.st 1930, it is gratifying to see that Mr. K. P. 
Jain, a learned Digambari scholar, has taken up the task. I am confident that, proArided the 
work is done in a thoroughly scientific spirit, free from sectarian bias, the origin of the two sects 
may be cleared up satisfactorily. I need hardly add that as my paper only briefly indicated the 
lines of enquiry, it neither supplied complete references nor presumed to speak the last word on 
the subject in scientific research. Holding opposite views, Mr. Jain rejects my conclusions on 
the ground that they are not based on reliable references. I regret to notice, on the other 
hand, that the references and interpretations of texts quoted by him are not always satisfactory, 
nor has he done me justice in his analysis of my views on the following points : — 

(a) Madity. 

Mr. K. P. Jain thinLs that I contend that “ because the Svet4mbaras hold that all 
the predecessors of MahUvira Tirthahkara wore clothes, the idea of nudity was preached by 
the last Ttrthankara for the first time.” In controverting my supposed views on the point, 
Mr. Jain cites references from the 5ig-veda and from Brahmanical and Buddhist literature 
to prove that nudity was an ancient institution in India and that the early Jain monks, 
from the days of ©ishabhadeva down to Mahavira, were naked. I would point out 
that the conclusion drawn from my views does not logically follow from my statement that 
“ the Jain ascetics of the period of P&r^van&tha and those of his predecessors used to wear 
clothes and that it was only at a later period, during the regime of Mahavira, that the fashion 
of discarding clothes had its origin, perhaps due to the prevalence of extreme asceticism at 
the time,” Though ^lishabhadeva discarded clothes after he had been an ascetic for some 
time, the rules promulgated by him permitted Jain ascetics to use one to three garments.* 
It is also stated that the Sadhus of the period of 22 Tirthahkaras between Rishabha and 
Mahavira used to wear garments of all colours.'^ Mahavira, who gave up clothes after 13 
months of ascetic life, made it a rule that only white garments should be used by Sadhus.® 
The latter sanctioned nudity only to the order of Jinakalpi Sadhus, who were required 
to forsake human habitations and practise their austerities outside villages and towns. If 
Mr. Jain admits the authority of the Kcdpasutra on the nudity of ^ishabhadeva, he should 
in fairness admit it for other statements made therein, if not for other Svet4mbara texts. 

The fact that the 22 Tirthahkaras succeeding Rishabha as well as the ascetics of their 
time were accustomed to wear clothes, proves that before the days of Mahavira it was unusual 
for the Jain monks to go about naked. P4rsva allowed his disciples to wear an upper and 
an under garment.* In the Mahavira-caritra of Hemachandra, Gosala Makkhahputta, 
a contemporary of the Buddha and Maha\ira, defends the precept of nakedness against the 
pupUs of Phrsva and “ gets beaten, and almost killed by the women of a village in Magadha, 

1 See Acharanga SHtra, S.B.E., vol. XXII, pp. 67 (Fourth Lesson, etc.). London. 1884. 

2 See Xolpoatifraw*, D. L. Fund Series No. 61. Bombay. 1923. (2nd Edition), p. 2 ff. : 

ari^rft firt^ 

NfWFN RPfN ^ AW etc. 

3 Ibid. : 

t Comtn'dge HistoC!/ 0 / India, vol. I (1922). pp. 154-65; Ramaprasad Chanda, Annual lleport, A.S.J., 
1926-26, pp. 176-77. 

1 
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because he was a nahed iSramaiia or mendicant.”* This proves that nudity was not practised 
by all Jain monks even in the days of Mah&virs. 

Scholars are agreed that the institution of nudity was first emphasised' by Mahkvira 
within the Jain chmrch, but “ this distinction did not lead to serious schism in the Jaina 
community till six hundred years later.”® We are told, besides, that “ a prince whose father 
he (Udayin the king of Magadha) had dethroned plotted against his (Udayin’s) life ; and 
aware of the welcome accorded to the Jains by Udayin, he entered his palace in the disguise 
of a Jain monk, and mmrdered him in the night.”^ It goes without saying that the person 
of a nude monk affords neither any scope for di^ise, nor any protection against detection. 
As this happened sixty years after the nirm^a of Mah&vira, the custom of wearing clothes 
by Jain monks does not seem to have disappeared at that time. 

The main point we are to consider is this, whether nudity was a compulsory rule of con- 
duct among the Jain monks generally, or whether it was practised by the Jinakalpi SMhus 
only and by Mahivira during the latter stages of his asceticism. Now, from the available 
data at our disposal we are unmistakably led to the latter conclusion. From the H&thi- 
gumpha inscriptions of the second century b.c. we find King Kh&ravela of Orissa giving away 
clothes to Jain monks.® Mathurk sculptures of the first centxuy also present scenes where 
monks are seen holding clothes.® These are historical facts of first class importance, and we 
need not seriously consider the curious views Mr. Jain has about the Mathurft antiquities. 
The contention that “ the inscriptions of the Svet&mbara Ganas, etc.,” have been “ inscribed 
on the Digambara or naked images ” may be merely the orthodox Uigambara standpoint, 
but has no basis in fact. They do not show “ a topsy-turvy condition of the Jaina Saitgha 
at the time.” On the contrary, “ the inscriptions are replete with information as to the organi- 
sation of the Jain church in sections known as Gaps, Kuls, and iSakh^, and supply excellent 
illustrations of the Jain books.”*® Mr. Jain also states that “The Mathnr& antiquities are 
only about a century older than the date on which the Jaina Ssngha separated into two 
sects, and they might show signs of the 6vet&mbara origin at the time.” It is therefore 
conclusive from Mr. Jain’s own statement that the Svetambara beliefs and traditions existed 
in the Jain church tong before the formal separation. 

Mr. Jain further cites the munayo vatavamnas mentioned in the 9ig-veda (X, 136. 2) 
and refers to Weber’s identification of the Indian gymnosophists of the time of Alexander 
the Great with Digambara Jains. I must point out that the texts*' give the reading vdta- 
rasona and not vdtavasajta as misquoted by Mr. Jain, the word being translated “ wind-girt ” 
and not “ wind-clad.” According to Macdonell and Keith, the term is applied to Munis 
in the Rig-veda (X, 136. 2) and to Rishis in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (I, 23. 2 ; 24. 4 ; TI, 7. 1), 
both late texts.'^ Mr. Jain does not, however, tell us if he can trace the origin of the Digam- 
bara sect from Vedic Munis and Rishis. Weber was not right in taking these to be Digam- 
baras, as there are naked Sivaite Sadhus even to this day, according to his own statement. 
Similarly erroneous is his identification of the naked ascetics interviewed by Onesicritus at 
Taxila, one of whom eventuaBy took to clothes and acccunpanied Alexander on his journey 
back to Persia.'® Mr. Jain also cites various Brahmankal texts in which Jain monks are 
designated as naked recluses. These texts are mostly of later dates, and sometimes 

s Wilson’s Works, vol. I, p. -294, .quoted Iw H. Jacobi in I. A., voJ. IX, pp. 161-62 ; Bonerji-Sostri, 
JBORS., vol. XII, pp. 53-62. 

* Jain Yuga, vol. II, p. 63. B. A. F. Hoemie, JASB., 1898, pp. 40-41 ; J. Charpentier, Cam- 
bridge History oj India, vol. I, 1922, pp. 154-65; Bamaprasad Chanda, Annual Report, A.S.I., 1925-26, 
pp. 176-77. 

7 Cambridge History oj India, vol. I (1922), p. 164. 

* K. P. Jayaswal, Ndgari Prachdrint Patrikd, vol. X, p. 601. 

9 V. Smith, Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, p. 24, pi. XXVII. 

1® Ibid., Introduction, p. 6. U Macdonell and Keith, Vedie Index, vol. II, p. 284. 

12 C.H.l., vol. I, pp. 77-78. 13 Ihid., pp. 368-9. 
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unreliable. Their testimony, therefore, on the history of the two Jain sects is hardly helpful, 
and even as such the references have not all been correctly gathered. 

The passage cited from the Viahi},u-purdifa, for instance, mentions ascetics “ who go 
clothed in much raiment ” as well as those “ who go naked.” That Sankara’s (788-850 
A.D.) reference to the Jains is confined only to the vivmana-samaya,^'^ is explained by the 
fact that he came from South India,’® where the Digambaras were prominent, as may be 
gathered from the itinerary of Yuan Chwang. It is to be regretted that Mr. Jain does not 
quote the relevant passages from the Mahabhdrata and Dasakumdra-carUa, particularly as 
his references are unsatisfactory. 

Among the Buddhist texts quoted by Mr. Jain in support of his statement that the Jains 
are described as naked monks, there is a passage from the Mahdvagga (1. 70. 3), which likens 
naked Buddhist monks to Titthiyas. Mr. Jain comments that the latter “ were no doubt, 
the non-Buddhistic monks belonging to older orders than those of Mah4vira and Buddha.” 
As their description coincides with that of a Digambara Jaina monk, as described in the 
Sastras, he concludes that they were naked monks of the school of Parsva. I have already 
shown that the disciples of Parsva were accustomed to wear clothes and that they argued 
with Gosala, one of the six Titthiyas, against nudity. So Mr. Jain’s identification of the 
naked Titthiyas as disciples of P&rsva is untenable. The Buddhist texts, not cognisant of 
the doctrines of Mah^vira, include him among the six Titthiyas ; but it is well-known that 
MahavirapropoimdedthePamcfciJ/ama-dAarwioaa against the Chaturyama-dharmaoi Parsva, ’8 
and so the Titthiyas could not have very well belonged to the order of Parsvan&tha. An- 
other Titthiya was Ajita Kesakambali who derived his name from the garment made of hair 
that formed his apparel.’® A feature of his doctrine was the wearing of coarse garments. 
The poor fellow could not have been a Digambara. Makkhah Gosala, the notorious apostate, 
originaUy a runaway slave, who had been deprived of his clothes by his master while making 
his escape, was the leader of the Ajivika sect ; and Mr. Jain’s thesis cannot be maintained 
unless the Digambaras trace their origin from this ascetic who had broken away from his 
Guru, and identify themselves with the Ajivikas. Purana Kassapa, one of the Titthiyas, 
had been originally a slave who left his master and was robbed of his clothes by thieves, 
whence he remained in nudity, thinking that as a Digambara he would be better respected. 
He held the notion that “ actions are fatally determmed,”^® which is opposed to Jain 
theories. It is interesting to note that the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, who refers to the 
Digambaras” and the white-clad sects,’® the Nigranthas’® and the Tirthikas individually 
and separately, draws a distinction between them. He mentions 10,000 Tirthikas in Koh- 
goda.®* The Kalanda Venuvana had been given to the Tirthikas.®® Udra E5maputta, 
the ascetic, was a Tirthika.®® Ajita Kesakambali was another.®’ The Deva P’usa is said 
to have debated with Tirthikas at Prayaga and Pataliputra.®8 At Tsao-ku-t‘a, the Tirthi- 
kas were in the majority, having numerous disciples. They worshipped Shu-na deva 
who had come from Mt. Aruna in Kapisa to the Shu-na-hi-lo mountain in the south of that 
country.®® At Malakuta, the Kuman-tzu-tsai P’usa, appears to the devotees as PSsupata 
Tirthika, or as Mahesvara.®® The ash -smearing Saivas of Palusha are described as Tirthikas.^i 

1* H. H. Wilson, Vishnupurdna (London, 1844), pp. 338-9. 

13 Veddnta- Sutra, II, 2. 33 ; vol. XXXIV, pp. 428-34. 

13 J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 162, 166, 171. 

17 For Indra’s appearance in disguise as a Digvdsa, see E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 136-37. 

IS I.A., vol. IX, pp. 158-73. l® Ibid., vol. VIII, pp. 311-14. 

20 E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, p. 207. 
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The Tirthikas are mentioned as ofEering tarparia in water.®® In the Chu-li-ya country, 
where the naked were numerous, the people, who were of a fierce and profligate character, 
were believers in the Tirthikas.®® It follows that Titthiya, or Tirthika, was a general desig- 
nation used by Buddhists for ascetics or sects who were heretics from the Buddhist point 
of view. 

Mr. Jain’s misapplication of the Buddhist texts is evidently due to his misinterpretation 
of the term Nigraiitha as used therein. According to Prof. Jacobi®* this term originally 
signified the pre-Buddhistic Jain monks, who, as we have seen, were not accustomed to nudity. 
Their doctrines were the Chaturyama-dharma alluded to in the SS.mannaphala-Sutta,®^’ in 
i^ilahka’s commentary on the Acharanga-Sutta and in the text of the Bhagavati ; but Mah&- 
v^ira propounded the Panchayama-dharma, while the Buddhists persisted in calling him 
Nigantha. As applied to Mahavira the term coimoted one who had destroyed the graniha, 
the ‘ bonds ’ of worldly cares, and did not refer to his nudity.®® The Buddhist texts, how- 
ever, do not use the designation for the Jains alone. It is true that Nigantha of the Natha 
clan is distinguished from Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Kachchayana of the Pakhudha 
Tree, and Sanjay'a Belatthiputta.®® But in the Divydvadana, a work dating later than 200 a.d.®® 
Purano Nirgrantho is mentioned.®® In the Mahdvagga,*^ the disciples of Purana Kassapa 
are described as Idigaidha ekasdlaM, gihl odatavasana acelakasdmkd. Yuan Ghwang men- 
tions Nigranthas side by side with Digambaras at Pundravardhana.*’ All these- clearly 
indicate that the Buddhists used this term in a generic sense, denoting religious orders whom 
they regarded as heretical. 

Thus it is clear that the quotation from the Mahdvagga cited by Mr. K. P. Jain does not 
refer to Jain, but to non-Jain monks. But, for the sake of argument, even if we accept that 
it refers to Digambara Jain monks, the argument of Mr. Jain is hardly tenable. To prove 
that the Digambaras were the earlier sect of Jains and the SvetS-mbaras a later one, it is 
not enough to show that certain naked Jain monks existed at a particular period of time. 
It must also be shown beyond doubt that all Jain monks at and up to that period were naked 
and clothes were never in use amongst them. 

In my original note I stated that the ancient images of the Tirthahkaras consecrated 
before the division in the church cannot properly be said to belong to any particular sect. 
But Mr. Jain asserts that at the time of the Hathigumpha inscription “ only naked images 
were installed and were under the exclusive management of the Digambaras.” I fail to 
understand how he has come to such a conclusion. There is not a single authority or text 
which goes to show that only naked images were installed at the time and that such images 
were under the exclusive control and management of the Digambara sect. But from the 
internal and external evidence available up till now, it is clear that the differentiation of the 
Svetambara and Digambara Jain images did not begin during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. According to Svetambara tradition the distinction between the images of the 
two sects dates only from the eighth century a.d.,*® when, as the result of disagreement over 


32 Watters, On Yuan Chwmng, I, pp. 320-21. 

33 Ibid., II, p. 224. 

31 I. A., vol. IX, pp. 158-63. 

36 Grimblot, Sept Suttas Palis, p. 126 ; ibid., p. 160 ff. 

36 I. A., vol. VIII, p. 313. 

37 Dialogues of the Btiddha, Pt. 2, vol. Ill, p. 166. 

31 J. X. Fflrquhar, Outlines of Indian Religious Literature, p. 108. 
3s Cowell & Neil, Divydvaddna, p. 165. 

40 Anguttara-Nikdya, Pt. Ill {=Mahdvagga, LVII, 2), pp. 383-84. 

41 Watters, On Yuan Chu-ang, vol. II, p. 184. 

42 U padesa-tarangini , Ratnaiuandira Gani. pp. 2.tS-4P. 
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the Gimar tiriha, the ^vet^mbaras started the practice of distinguishing their images, stand- 
ing and seated, by indicating the anchaiika, or scarf.*® The Digambaras, on the other hand, 
insisted on representing the male organ on their images. This is particularly noticeable 
in their seated images, earlier specimens of which from Mathur5, true to their non-sectarian 
character, do not show this particular feature. The modern Digambara images, which simi- 
larly hide the male organ from view, as mentioned by Mr. Jain, simply continue this neutral 
or non-sectarian type. So that his learned comments on the history and iconography of 
Jain art are untenable on account of his misunderstanding of the facts. 

(b) Spiritual Emancipation of Women. 

In my original note I have drawn attention to the different views on the spiritual 
emancipation of women held by the two sects, and have mentioned that such views played 
an important part in the schism in the Jain church. My contention is that the 6vetam- 
baras uphold the authentic and rational views on the point and that the reactionary 
Bigambaras in denying salvation to women have reverted back to old standards of con- 
servatism and biogotry. My thanks are due to Mr. Jain for bringing together references 
from Vedic and Buddhist texts which satisfactorily illustrate the conservative views held by 
non-Jain people on the matter. The Buddha’s unwillingness to admit women to his monas- 
tic order indicates only that he was not altogether proof against those orthodox notions. 
The existence of bigoted and irrational views on the matter outside the Jain church being 
established by Mr. Jain, the Bigambaras must be held to have made concessions to the 
conservative tendencies existing among the non- Jain and heterodox sects. 

(c) Jain Canons. 

With regard to my statement that the Jain canons accepted by the Svetambaras 
preserve the genuine early Jain tradition, which has been totally discarded by the Bigam- 
baras, Mr. Jain only quotes Prof. A. B. Keith on their doubtful authenticity. It is to be 
regretted that he did not investigate the subject further, nor acquaint himself with the 
result of the considerable research that has been carried out on the subject.** He appears 
to have contented himself with adopting the sectarian Bigambara opinions. He does not 
stop to consider that the Bigambaras, while denying the authenticity of the Svetambara 
canon, hold the twelv^e Ahgas in as high esteem as the latter, the two lists being in close 
agreement. Nor should we forget that the texts of some of the Svetambara Angas at least, 
via., the Bhagavali and the Jndta-dharma Kathd, Updsaka Dasdnga and the Avasyaka-sutras, 
are in daUy use among the Bigambaras.*® Mr. Jain does not explain why the story of Harine- 
gameshi, which is proved to be a very early tradition from its representation on a MathurS, 
bas-relief,*® should find mention only in the Svetambara texts and not in any of the Bigam- 
bara ones. Another ease in point relates to the personal history of Maha,vira, who, according 
to the !5vet§,mbara canon, had been in his early life married to the lady Yashoda and had a 
daughter named Priyadarshana by her.*’ The Bigambara books in their regard for extreme 
forms of asceticism usually describe him as a celibate all his life. That this is a travesty of 
truth is proved by the Bigambara Jinasena’s mention of the marriage ceremony of the 24 
Tirthahkaras in the Harivariisa-purdiui. I have verified the relevant passages from the 

*3 (a) W. Cohn, Indische Plastik, Berlin, 1922, Tafelen 79, 81. 

(6) Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, pt. IV, 1924. See figures of Tirthaitkarss, represented with afichalika. 

(c) For a standing draped figure of Ajitanatha (brass) dated V.S. 1110 from Ahmadabad, see 
J. A. , vol. LVI,p. 72, and PI. 1 ; Joina Sdftiti/a iSow^odkoio, vol. III,p.61; A. F. R. Hoernle in 
JASB., 1898, Pt. I, pp. 47-51. 

14 H. Jacobi, in I.A., vol. IX, p. 161. J. Charpentier, Intn. to Uttarddkydyana Sutra, p. 15. 

15 G. Biihler, J.A., vol. VII, pp. 28-29, quoting Bom. Administration Rep., 1875-76. 

46 V. A. Smith, The Jaina Stupa of Mathura, Allahal>ad, 1901, pp. 25-26 ; PI. XVIII. 

47 A. F. R. Hoernle, in JASB., 1898, Pt. I, p. 40. 
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MS. in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is incomprehensible to me how the 
Digambaras can be proved to be adherents of the genuine early Jain traditions in spite of 
their admission that the old canons have been altogether lost. Mr. Jain points out that 
the rules of conduct for the Sramanas (Jain monks) given in the Buddhist Kassapa Sik<inada 
Sulla coincide to a word with those given in the Digambara Jain literature, which only indi- 
cates the non-Jain origin of some of the Digambara traditions. 

(d) Digambaras during Muhammadan Rule. 

In support of his assertion that the Digambaras were a flourishing sect during 
the Muhammadan rule, Mr. Jain mentions the facts that Nainsukhdas, a Svetambara 
liandit, changed his creed during this period, and that Digambara pontiffs approached 
Muhammadan sovereigns like Alau’d-din and Aurangzeb, and preached to them Jain doc- 
trines. I need hardly mention that it is unscientific to rush to such conclusions merely from 
sporadic cases of apostacy in the Svetambara church. The alleged relations between the 
Digambaras and bigoted Muhammadan sovereigns like Alau’d-din and Aurangzeb cannot 
be accepted merely on the authority of a text like Jaina Biruddvali, unless corroborated from 
independent Muhemmadan sources. On the other hand there is overwhelming evidence of 
.Svet&mbara influence over the Muhammadan sovereigns and their governors in various 
parts of Northern India.*® 

I should further draw attention to another fact, that it is only in the existing religious 
literature of the Digambaras that we find great divergence of views and discrepancies in 
fixing the birthplaces of Tirthahkaras as well as other important events of their lives. This 
scepticism is indicative of a period of crisis, of doubt and questioning in the main body of 
the Jain church, which ultimately led to the separation by the section which refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the then existing canons. This conflict is nowhere to be 
found in the SvetfLmbara literature, which points to its adherence to older traditions. 

I think I should not dwell upon the subject at greater length. It was only in a spirit 
of research and further study in this direction that I wrote the note, and these lines are also 
written with the same object. I hope Mr. K. P. Jain and other scholars will accept my views 
in the same spirit. 

R. G. Bhandorkar, Report on the Search Jor Sanskrit MSS. in Bomba;/, 1S83-R4, Bom. 1887, p. 126, 
Homchandra’s X6ma-m/iM : V. A. Smith. Akbar the Great Moghul, Oxford. 1917. pp. 162 n., 166-68 : N. C. 
Mohta, Slinhes i/i Indian F'ainling. Bombay, 1926, pp. 21-23. 09-73. 
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LIFE OF EtlPA BHAWAnI 
(.4 Great Hermiie^s of Kashmir). 

By Panuit ANAND KOUL, §bJnagak, Kasbuib. 

Distance of place has undoubtedly a great charm, but distance of time has greater, and 
when it is associa^ with the memory of a pious soul, this charm is immeasurably enhanced. 
A saintly soul’s account of life will certainly be appreciated by many in whom tradition is 
not dead, by many to whom ancient learning and the veneration of ancestors are the breath 
of life, and by many in whom the gems of literature temper materialism and graft a fine 
philanthropy upon philosophy. 

From the earliest times, Kashmir was a land of saints and seers of sublime order, who 
developed in themselves occult powers which beggar description. Despite the lapse of cen- 
turies since they lived, they still command public homage and devotion. To their serene, 
meditative minds speculation in the sphere of metaphysics was always congenial. Anec- 
dotes of their occult powers ever dominated the minds of both men and women throughout 
the country, shedding a perpetual glamour over the popular sentiments and tending to 
perpetually renovate mankind. 

Amongst them was the famous holy woman named Rupa Bhaw&n!, alias Alakesh- 
wari the lady with the lock- of hair ’) so called because she used to leave the hair of her 
head unplaited or Alak-Ishvari (incarnation of the Invisible). She was born in S. 1681 
(1625 A.D.) Her name has an assured place among holy seers, shedding rays of purity 
all round. Her father’s name was Pandit Madho Dhar, and her mother’s Sampat Maji. 
The latter came from the Kaul family of KAwdara Mahall. Pandit Madho Dhar lived 
on the right bank of the Jhelum river below the 6th Bridge at Srinagar, close to Papdit ShyAm 
Sundar Lai Dhar’s house, where at present Pandit Bala Kaul’s descendants live, and where 
there exists still a well sacred to her memory. In him the qualities of virtue and high-minded- 
ness were blended. He used to have philosophical discussions with Sayyid KamAl, alias 
Thag Baba, a Muhammadan recluse of high order, who lived near his house across the river. 

Pandit Madho Dhar used to go to the Hari Parvat daily for worship. One day he saw 
the goddess Sharika in a dream, and she asked him what he desired. He told her that he 
desired nothing but this, that she should deign to take birth in his house as his daughter. 
The goddess granted his prayer. In course of time, his wife gave birth to a bright little 
daughter. The baby was named Rupa Bhawani. As she grew up, her divine origin mani- 
fested itself more and more. The purity and sanctity of her life were conspicuous. Her 
speech was rapture all and nameless bliss. Some of her sayings have passed into the intel- 
lectual currency of the Kashmiris. She was the beau-ideal of all that is pure, gentle and 
spiritualistic. She was a paragon of virtue and wisdom — ^the glory of her sex. 

One day Rupa BhawAni, when she was only years old, was carried by a female ser- 
vant to give a present to ^ishi Pir' (a renowned ascetic of Kashmir) on his birthday. She 
gave him the present, but did not approve of his performing miracles, which made him 
famous, as great saints, she said, shunned show and publicity and remained in secrecy in 
absolute communion with God. She, therefore, regretfully remarked : Bishis piysyih tetrUnd, 
parantu ohnojan gayes, meaning that a spark (of revelation) had fallen on Eishi Pir, but it 
had gone the wrong way down his throat. Rishi Pir, on seeing her and hearing her remark, 
bowed down before her. 

While yet but seven years old, she was married to a young man named Papdit Shyftm 
Sundar, son of Chatur Pandit of the Sapru family living at Saparity^ (2nd Bridge) 
at Srinagar. 

Rupa BhawAni’s mother-in-law was, like that of Lall Ded* the prophetess, noted for 
relentless cruelty and was a stumbling block to her happiness. Rupa Bhaw&ni used to go, 

1 See the Itvlian Antiquary, vol. LX, pp. 96-98, 123-127. 

2 Seethe Indian Antiquary, vol. L (1921), pp. 302-308, 309-312, vol. LIX (1930), pp. 108-113, 127-130, 
vol. LX (1931), pp. 191-193, and vol. LXl (1932), pp. 13-10. 
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in the first grey of the morning to Hari Parvat for worship, and even for this absurd and 
scandalous whispers, born of sheer malice and hatred, were circulated by her cranky 
mother-in-law. Once her husband was, at his mother’s instructions, sent after her as a spy 
to see where she was actually going so early in the morning. He followed her and watched 
her from a distance. When she was returning, near the place called Parankanih, to the south 
of the Hari Parvat hill, she looked behind and saw her husband following her like a spy. She 
was naturally offended at this, and a prayer fell from her lips that the Sapru family might 
never thrive. And this family has actually not thriven since, there being very few 
people belonging to it in the whole Valley of Kashmir. 

Once on the Khitsimavas* day Rupa Bhawani’s parents sent a pot full of pildv (cooked 
rice and meat with spices) to her husband’s house. Her mother-in-law, far from being 
pleased, began to grumble that t\i& pilav was insufficient to feed all the family members and 
relations. Rupa Bhawani, however, covered the pot with a cloth and meekly requested her 
to begin distributing its contents. She began giving platefuls out of it, but lo ! it would not 
empty. When all were served, Rupa Bhawani lifted the cloth and it was then empty. 
Yet her mother-in-law’s anger was not appeased. She told Rupa Bhawani peevish- 
ly to remove the empty pot from her sight. She took it to the ghat and let it float down 
the river. It reached the ghat of her parents while her father happened to be bathing there. 
He recognised the pot as his own and, catching it, took it home. 

Rupa Bhawani led her hermitical life at Wastarwan for 12J years, then at Chashma-i- 
Sahibi for another period of 12i years and then in a forest in the Lilr pargana for another 
12 years. The lambarddr of the village of Maingam, named Lai Chand, was informed by 
some boys that they had seen an ascetic at a cranny in the neighbouring forest. He went 
with them and saw her, and at his request she came and lived in his house for six months. 
She then left this house and stayed on the bank of the Sindh River at the same village for 
another period of 12^ years. Here she planted a chinar tree, which is still there. At all the 
above places she performed austere penances. While at Maingam, she used occasionally to 
float down the Sindh river on a piece of matting to Qasba L4r village, where Shah Sftdiq 
Qalandar (a great Muhammadan philomath) used to reside, and there she used to converse 
on religious topics with him. Once he said to her : “ Rupa Dedi ! If you come to our side 
(i.e., become a convert to Islam) you will become gold in place of Rup (‘ silver ’).” To this 
she replied : “ Shah Sadiq ! If you come to our side (become a Hindu at heart) you will 
become Mokta (‘ pearl,’ or ‘ having attained salvation ’) in place of [shi] Shah (‘ glass ’).” 
At another time, when Shah Sadiq Qalandar saw her, she was dressed in a garment dyed 
crimson. He asked her what colour her garment was. She replied : “ Zdg, surath, tah, mazeth." 
These words have a two-fold meaning, the one literal and the other mvstical, namelv (1) 

‘ vitriol, safflower and madder ’ (Rubia cordifolia, Linn.) and (2) ‘ be awake, catch Him (God) 
and do not extend ’ (in this world). 

Rupa Bhawani removed from Maingam to Ripur* just above the hermitage of Shah 
sadiq Qalandar, where she performed austere penances for another period of 12J years 
After that she left one of her female servants, named Jaman Ded (whose own house was at 
Qasba Lar), in charge of this place and went to Vasakur village, near Sumbal. Kasturmaji 
was another female servant of hers, who belonged to the same family as Aita Shah Malang 5 
one of the esoteric disciples of Rishi Pir. She was a widow and had only a young son named 
Rama Chandra Matu, with her. Rupa Bhawani took her together with her son to Vasakur 
At this place she remained for 25 years. Here she had a well sunk by a blind potter, whose* 

3 This Festival falls on the Amdvasya ol the month of Pusya. In evArv » i- »i.* r - 

IS cooked on the evening of this day. and a plateful kept outside m the compound for the ^ Kuvera 

< Noted for vineyards which produce the best grapes in Kashmir. ° 

5 See Indian Antiquary, vol. LX, pp. 95-9S, 123*127, 
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eyesight became miraculously restored as soon as water level was reached in the well. This 
potter’s descendants still live at VS.sakur. 

Bupa Bhawani had a brother named Lall Dhar, whose son, BMa Dhar, lived with Rupa 
Bhawani at V^sakur. This youth remained illiterate till he was 22 years of age. One ^y 
his father rebuked him for his illiteracy. Stung with remorse he wept bitterly. Rupa 
Bhawani, however, consoled him and gave him a pen made from a pomegranate twig, mk 
made with charcoal and some paper, and bade him write an application for employment to 
Aurangaeb, the then emperor at Delhi. He obeyed and, wonderful to rekte, wrote it adimrably 
and in the best Persian diction. The Emperor, who was pleased with its style and hand- 
writing, appointed him to a post at Delhi, which he took up, and held with ^eat credit. After 
some time he sent a letter composed in verse to his sister, Rupa Bhawani. She also sent 

him a reply in verse. Both these letters are reproduced below. 
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Translation of letter from Bala Dhar to Bupa Bhaivdni. 

(1) Please listen to what occurred to me. 

I am helpless. Be my helper. 

(2) I was, through negligence, in my youth 
Busy day and night with eating and sleeping. 

(3) I neglected work entirely ; 

I was wholly ignorant of real knowledge. 

(4) But thy general munificence became special [munificence] to me. 

I obtained audience of thee in this world. 

(~)) Long did I, through [your] extreme kindness, 

Avail of the fortune of close contact [with you]. 

(0) I did not esteem that fortune much ; 

I myself played foul in the game of truth . 

(7) Alas ! I have committed the ofience of negligence ; 

I have been entirely remiss in service. 

(8) When such an offence was committed by me, 

I was tos.sed up on the bank from the river of light. 

(0) Then I turned awaj owing to [my] idleness ; 

I found a clue at the door of thy mercy. 

(10) A thorn of quest pricked into the bottom of my heart, 

And a keen inclination arose for the quest. 

(11) I remained a hundred deserts <listant from you. 

0 God, may the house of distance be ruined ! 

(12) I could not get a clue to the way for sometime. 

1 remained at a distance from that door — the asylum of the world- 

(13) Until one day the prophet Jfliizr of the time met me. 

He stretched out to me his helping hand in the way of darkness 

(14) When I walked some paces on the wa}% 

A dog suddenly hindered me from proceeding. 
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(15) A dog becomes faithful by [giving him] a mouthful of food ; 

This dog commits oppression on being fed (lit., ‘ from eating ’). 

(16) O friends, beware of this biting dog ! 

0 intelligent people, beware ! I have given you a warning. 

(17) Not a dog that, it was equal to a wolf or a tiger ; 

Fear of it used to take life from a world. 

(18) When this dog of bad habits seized me by the skirt. 

It hampered me from moving on (lit., ‘ became a chain on the foot of my going ’). 

(19) From constant struggles with that dog 

1 walked one pace after [giving him] a hundred pats. 

(20) When I walked a few paces, I spied a fort. 

It was a very lofty building in elevation. 

(21) I suddenly found running towards me 

Ten warriors (i.e., 5 internal and 5 external senses) from [among] its guards. 

(22) I found every one of them crafty and a robber, 

[Who had] become an evil spirit infesting the road towards God. 

(23) I, however, inquired the way to enter. 

So that I could spy the secret abode. 

(24) Each one of them pointed to me a way to a well — 

Showing his power in craftiness. 

(25) Each one led me astray. 

Becoming an obstacle on the road agreeable to me. 

(26) I could not find anyone to oppose them ; 

I found myself feeble from my weakness. 

(27) When the attraction of [thy] kindness became [my] helper 
I then found an entrance to that fort, 

(28) I saw a lane very narrow and dark — 

Wind [even] could not enter into it. 

(29) Suddenly the attraction of thee, the IQiiar of the way. 

Became a shelter from all their obstructions. 

(30) The lane was leading to thine own apartment ; 

That guide was the attraction of love. 

(31) Thy grace was every time the guide 
When I was passing through that lane. 

(32) In that lane, like a zephyr. 

Sometimes I found the scent of faithfulness. 

(33) But where is the way to the special apartment ? 

It would be meet if thou shouldst show me the way to that apartment. 

(34) As I am from [the depth of] my heart the servant of thy court. 

Grant an attraction, O Hiizr of my way ! 

(35) I am humbly standing in thy lane. 

In order that I may see the footprint of Thine Excellency. 

(36) I have seen many’ a hermit of India, 

But they’ are inferior to thy pupils. 

(37) Since I have observed the limit of respect 
I have briefly stab-'d my circumstances. 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 
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Translation of reply from Riipa Bhawdnt to Bala Dhar. 

0 darling ! May God’s grace be thy helper ! 

May thou have admittance into the sacred apartment of the heart I 
May the saintly-minded be kindly disposed towards thee ! 

May thy desires be all fulfilled to thee ! 

1 listened to all the contents of thy letter, 

May the tongue of thy pen by eloquent ! 

Though in person thou art far away, do not grieve at senaration from 
But in reality thou art united with us. 


(rif) 

(rt) 


me 


See my splendour is conspicuous evervwhere 

In beasts in general and in men in particular. 
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(6) My holy light pervades the universe, 

But every one observes it who has become fond of us. 

(7) There is no distance between us and thee, 

Though there are many stages intervening between us. 

(8) The status of him who is fond of us is high ; 

Whoever became fond of us is fortunate. 

^ (9) effulgence is brighter than that of the moon and the sun ; 

My effulgence is of greater lustre than any pearl. 

(10) In reality, from us has become renowned 

The name, the person, the colour and the appearance of all mankind. 

(11) Self-praise is not the gate of this market ; 

Those who indulge in self-praise have no access to this road. 

(12) The life of the conceited is a heavy burden ; 

Selfishness is a great pain. 

(13) The selfish has no admittance into my apartment : 

That person will be united with me who is selfless. 

(14) Ostentation is not the habit of the godly ; 

Be far from self, and thou art united with us. 

(15) Selflessness is the sign of the selfless ; 

Bow dowTi at the door of the selfless. 

(16) The selfless are of the highest authority — 

The kings of the time and the wearers of the crest and crown. 

(17) The selfless are the seers of God ; 

The selfless are merged in the Almighty. 

(18) Be the ruler of the city of selflessness, 

The possessor of lands and oceans of selflessness. 

(19) Very much from the effect of our love 

The secrets of saints have dominated thy mind. 

(20) Thou thyself art aware of the secrets of the advantages of union 
Therefore thou art inclined from the false towards the true. 

(21) Dear, whatever I have said, in reality 
Was to remind [thee] of the way of religion. 

(22) From Sadanand, the old well-wisher, 

Who is resolute at the door of thy friendship, 

(23) Until the centre of the six sides (of the universe) endures. 

Until the stability of the world lasts, 

(24) A hundred prayers be connected with thee in thy vicissitudes, 

As his prayers are granted (by God). 

(25) O soul of life ! be, by my affection, 

Successful in this world and the world to come. 

Rupa BhawAni’s paternal female cousins often indulged in gibes, sneers and whispers 
against her for her ill-luck so far as conjugal happiness was concerned. Naturally the re- 
proaches struck home, and she would heave a deep sigh and knit her brow in distress, her 
soul labouring under a sickly sensibility of the miseries not of herself alone for the time being, 
but also of others like herself in the familj' in the future, which she could foresee. On the 
otherhand, her paternal male cousins’ wives showed sincere sympathy with her and admired 
her magnanimity in patiently and nobly bearing misfortunes hatched by her crank\" mother- 
in-law, and them she used to bless. And it does so happen that daughters-in-law in the Dhar 
family are, together with their husbands, invariabty prosperous and happy. 

Rupa Bhawani introduced a very important social reform, which is still in vogue, and 
has rendered her name immortal. She tabooed bigamy and polygamy, both in respect of 
daughters and (laughters-in-law. in the Dhar family. This reform has greater force and 
higher sanction than a statutory' law, solemnized as it is by an oath administered by her 
against its infringement, and it is, therefore, respeeted by all and strictly adhered to. 

Rupa Bhawani’s mind was always fixed on things heavenly. Her verses, composed in 
mixed Sanskrit and Kashmiri, which number 96, have a profound mystic significance. They 
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have been recorded, and they are repeated by several of her votaries every morning. Five 
of them, which show that her spiritual guru in her practice of yoga was her father. Pandit 
Madho Dhar, are quoted below. 

T al pdtdla tshdl phirit tdh khorum ; 

Metsi tah kani’V manzi unmas pay ; 

Adah ndd udum gali mad piwum. 

Parovtum sumbrum sat. 

AhusM gM veglovum ; 

Ang novum deshdgan. 

Yusuy gur pita suy chhum rrwluy : 

Siiy prabhalum dipa prakdsh ; 

Suy sarva kulas udhdr karawunij ; 

Suy Ishivar suy chhum gur. 

I dashed down into the nether regions .[of the body] and brought it (the vital breath) up; 

I got its clue out of earth and stones ; 

Then my or saM) woke up with Moda (loud noise);! drank wine by the mouth. 

I got it (the vital breath) [and] gathered it within myself. 

I melted gM for oblation ; 

I purified all sides of my limbs. 

He, who is Father Guru, the same is my father ; 

He became the brilliant lamp-light [in me] ; 

He is the liberator of the whole family ; 

He is Ishivar, he is my Guru. 

Rupa Bhawani, at the advanced age of 96 years, came to Srinagar after leaving Kastur- 
maji in charge of her place at Va.sakur, and shuflBed off her mortal coil without regret, but 
mourned by all, in her parents’ house on the 7th of the dark fortnight of M&gh, v.s. 1777 
(=A.H. 1133— A. D. 1721). The words ^ in the following epigram in Persian, 

composed by Sh4h S4diq Qalandar,® give the chronogram, viz., a.h. 11^, of her death : 

jijji uiJ I (jjT cjij 

yA jf&XC uaILJ 
✓ ** 


That holy-natured incarnation of the Unseen [Goddess] 
Broke her coil of four elements (i.e., quitted her body) ; 
Flew to the highest heaven ; 

With a good-natured heart united with Bliss. 


® It is he who has written the following fine lines in Persian, which are suggestive of the transi tori ness 
of the world: — 

U.i« J 

j cA'Ij ..-lb 

‘ Tir la# ^ 

axa i_£ij 

I*-- — aAj .3 Iaj .. C I 

e) loU yd 


At one time we were in pursuit of adornment and ornaments — during the season of youth • 

At another time we were in pursuit of knowledge and office — we made calculations ; 

When we became aware of this wretched world — it is a picture drawn on the surface of water ■ 
We washed our hands of everything : we became monks — lo ! find [God]. ’ 

At one time we made excursions over a plain, riding ; 

At another time we walked round a plateau. 

We found this lane (i.e.. life) had no end : 

We strolled on and strolled back. 
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KIRADU inscription of the time of CHAULUKYA KUMlRAPlLA AND 
HIS FEUDATORY PARAMlRA SOMESHVARA DATED V.S. 1218. 

Bv SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHVVAR NATH REU. 

This inscription ia engraved on a pillar at the entrance of a dilapidated temple of Siva 
at Kir&du, a mined town situated about 16 miles north-west of BAdmer (in Jodhpur State). 
It was transcribed by Puran Chand Nahar in his Jaina Inscr., Pt. I, p. 251 f. A summary 
of the inscription has also been published by D. R. Bhandarkar in his List of the Inscriptions 
of Northern India, No. 312. 

The epigraph measures 17*' X 17' and contains 26 lines. As the middle portion of the 
stone from the. third line to the twentieth has peeled off, some names, etc., are destroyed. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the whole of the record except a portion of the last line is in 
verse. As regards orthography, it is worth noting that, in some places, the consonant 
following ‘ r ’ is doubled, ^ is used for and h for . The importance of the in- 
scription lies in the fact that this is the only record which contains the genealogy of the 
Param&ra branch of KirAdu and the name of the Paramara king Sindhur5ja of Marwar, the 
father of Utpalaraja, the first known Paramara king of Abu. 

It is dated Samvat 1218 Ashvina Sudi 1, Gurau=Thursda}', the 2l8t September 1161 a. d. 

The purport of the inscription is as follows ; — 

In the dynasty of the Paramaras, who spmng from the fire altar of Vasishtha at Abu, 
there was born a king named Sindhuraja, who raled over Mammandala (M^rwar). His son 
was Usala (Utpala*). The names of Utpala’s son and grandson have peeled off. Then 
is mentioned Dharanidhara (Dharanivarfiha),^ and his son was Devaraja," who perhaps 
built a temple of Devarajesvara. Then is mentioned Dhandhuka* who ruled over Maru- 
mandala (Marwar) through the favour of Durlabharaja (1066-1078 V.S.) (the Chaulukya 
king). lirishnaraja^ (II) was the son of Dhandhuka, and his son was SochhrAja,'' whose 
son Udayaraja, being a feudatory of (Chaulukya) Jayasimha (1150-1199 V.S.), conquered 
Choda. Gauda, Karan4ta, and MAlava. Sdm^vara (name peeled off here, but appears 
in line 23), the son of Udayaraja, regained his lost kingdom of SindhurAjapur ’ through the 
favour of (Chaulukya) Jayasimha SiddharAja (perhaps in 1198 V.S.), became firmly established 
in 1205 V.S. in the reign of (Chaulukya) KumArapMa, and protected for a long time his 
Kiratakupa (KirSdu) along with Sivakupa. He also exacted 1700 horses (including 1 five-nailed 
and 8 peacock-breasted horses) and took two forts, one of Tanukotta® and the other of 
Navasara* from prince Jajjaka on Tuesday, the first day of the bright half of Ashavina 1218 
V.S. at 4i hours after sunrise. But on his (Jajjaka’s) acknowledging his allegiance to the 
Chaulukya king (Kumarapala), he (Somravara) reinstated him in the possession of those places. 

By the order of the king this prasasti was composed by Narasimha, was written by 
Yasodeva and was engraved by Jasodhara. 

The inscription ends with the date : Vikrama -samvat 1218 Asvina-sudi 1 Gurau. 

Text. 

[ « JTfl: ] |l i| II [ ^ ] 

I <T- 

3. ^ ^ — ^5112^ 1 1 ^ ] — [ ] 55 

(^) : 

1 This is the first name of the Paramara branch of Abu found in the inscription of Vasantgarh 
dated V.S. 1099 (Ep. Ind., vol. IX, p. 10 ff.). 

2 Supra vol. XL, p. 239 : When Solanki (Chaulukya) Mulraja (998-1052 V.S.) attacked him he was 
obliged to seek the help oi the Rastrakuta Dhavala of Hastikundi (Hathupdi) in M.trwar (Epigraphia 
India, vol. X, p. 21). 

2 He was also named Mahipala. A copper grant of his, dated V.S. 1059 (A.D. 1002), has been found. 

* He refused allegiance to Chaiukya Bhimadeva I (1078-1120 V.S.) and was driven away from 
Abu, but afterwards Vimala, the new ‘ Dapdapati,’ of Abu settled the dispute and brought him back from 
Chitor, where he (Dhandhuka) lived for some days with king Bhoj.-. of llalwa. 

5 He was the younger brother of Purnapala (Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions of Northern India, 
Nos. 135 and 139). 

6 Ho was the founder of the Paramara branch of Kiradu. 

1 This might liavc been founded by Sindhuiaja himself or by Ids descendants after the name of 
the founder of the Paramara branch of Marwar and Abu. 

2 Tanaut in the Jaisalmer State. “ Nauaar in the Jodhpur Slate. 
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INDIA IN CUERENT LITERATURE. 

Journal Asiatique . — On pp. 298 f. of the Oct.- 
Dec., 1930, issue of this journal Dr. C. L. Fabri 
notices what he describes as a “ Mesopotamian 
element ” in the art of India in the creneiations, 
formed like towers in diminishing stages, depicted 
in the representation of railings, etc., on sculptures 
at Bharhut and Saftchi, in the Khapdagiri and 
Udayagiri caves in Orissa, at S3.math and on two 
pieces of railing now in the Peshawar museum. He 
draws attention to the representation of similar 
patterns on certain bas-reliefs of the times of Sen- 
nacherib, Assurbanipal and Darius. He suggests 
that the origin of this decorative element may per- 
haps be found in the zikkurat, or ancient temple of 
Mesopotamia. He exiiresses the opinion that this 
decorative motif is clearly derived from a similar 
decorative design of Persia, and that the latter came 
from a repetition or ‘ multiplying ’ of the zikkurat. 
The parallels which are drawn in this paper are of 
interest as aSording another ground for suspect- 
ing influence from the west in the architectural 
development in India. In connexion with the state- 
ment that temples built in stages were foreign to 
Indian art, certain features observable on the west of 
the peninsula, e.g., in S. Kanara, should also be 
considered. 

In the Jan.-Mar., 1931 (tome CCXVIII, No. 1) 
issue of the journal, M. Jean Przyluski contributes 
a short but very suggestive note on Tantrik Bud- 
dhism in Bali, based upon a memoir by Dr. F. D. K. 
Bosch, in which he has given an analysis of some 
Buddhist texts from Bali and shown that the 
Balinese system is related to Japanese tantrism. 
M. Przyluski points out that the Bali texts are 
remarkable in enumerating the krodha manifesta- 
tions corresponding to each of the five Tathagatas 
and in associating with the Buddhas feminine 
divinities analogous to the s'afcHs of Hinduism. Here, 
as he notes, we have to do with a degenerate doc- 
trine nearer to Hinduism than to genuine Buddhism. 
He proceeds to indicate his conception of the stages 
through which the Balinese Tantrik system would 
appear to have passed, noting not only the analo- 
gies between it and the Tantrism of the Shingon 
sect, but also the relations between these and the 
Indian and Tibetan beliefs. 

Bijdragen tot de Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederkmdsch-Indie . — In vol. 88 (1931) Dr. H. H. 
Juynboll continues his translation (Chap. XX) of 
the old Javanese Rdmdyana. Prof. R. A. Kern 
records a few interesting notes on words occurring 
in the Malayan Inscriptions of ^rivijaya, the texts 
of which, with translations in French, have re- 
cently been published by M. George Coedes in the 
Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d^Extreme Orient (tome 
XXX, pp. 29 f.). Mr. Kemper describes, with a 
good plate, the stone Hindu- Javanese image (ac- 
quired in 1831 by Mr. Millctt) now in the British 


Museum, giving grounds for suggesting that it 
represents Nairrta. Mr. G. J. van Dongen, some- 
time Resident of Djambi in Sumatra, records a few 
notes on the Koeboes in reference to Professor 
Schebesta’s account of these folk, in which the 
professor comes in for some sharp criticism. 

Archmologische Mittlieilungen aus Iran, Band IV, 
Heft 2 (Jan. 1932). — In this issue Dr. Ernst Herz« 
feld pursues his researches on Sakastan and the 
Sakas, carrying them down to the time of Gondo- 
phames. The number comprises some four sec- 
tions, viz., on the vassal kings under the suc- 
cessors of Mithridates the Great, the Parthian 
kingdom imder the Arsakids, Sak4 and Sur&a in 
Sakastftn, and Gondofarr in legend and fable. A 
wealth of references from both western and eastern 
sources and the evidence of hitherto available coins 
have been requisitioned to elucidate the history 
and clu-onology of a period that presents many 
difficulties. 

Karnatak Historical Review, vol. 1. — In I. A., 
^^I, p. 33 f., the late Dr. Fleet described 3 copper- 
plates of the Kadamba Yuvaraja Devavarma foimd 
at Devagiri in the Karajgi Taluka of the Dharwar 
district, issued from a place called Triparvata, 
which he was unable to identify. Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreoil (Artcient History of the Deccan, p. 101) 
thought this was probably Devagiri, where the 
plates were found. In the March 1931 issue of the 
above Review, Fr. H. Heras gives reasons for be- 
lieving the site to have been the modem Halebi(J, 
the Dvfirasamudra of the Hoysalas. In this vici- 
nity there are three hills, between which the earliest 
city seems to have stood. Among other reasons 
given in support of this identification, he considers 
that the temples on two of these hills were evident- 
ly Kadamba temples, reconstructed later by the 
Hoysalas. 

In the same is.su6 Mr. D. P. Karmakar deals 
with the administrative systems of the Chalukya 
kingdoms as disclosed from the epigraphieal records, 
the territorial divisions for administrative purposes, 
the position of feudatory chiefs or subordinate 
administrative officials, the advisory council, heads 
of departments, the assessment and collection of 
government revenue and taxes, etc. Research of 
this nature deserves encouragement, and the ex- 
ample set might with advantage be followed in other 
areas rich in inscriptional records. In several 
cases the exact meaning to be attached to the terms 
used has yet to be satisfactorily determined. This 
is another matter that calls for research work. It 
is time that all such terms found in the inscriptions 
in different parts of India that are now obsolete or 
of doubtful meaning were listed and collated with 
a view to their correct interpretation. As regards 
the numerical components of certain territorial de- 
signations, such as the “ BanavSsi 12,000,” atten- 
tion may be invited to the explanation of these 
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figures proposed by Dr. Pran Nath in if. 4- Mow- 
graphs, vol. XX, Chap. I, Sec. II. 

Man, 1931. — In the April number (Article No. 65) 
Mr. L. A. Cammiade describes and illustrates the 
art of iron smelting among the Kois of the Godavari 
Agency. The smelters form a separate community, 
debarred from marriage with the Koi tribesmen. 
The bellows used are of the piston type. The art 
is fast dying out. In the September issue (Art. 
No. 202) Mr. F. J. Richards points out a niunber 
of similarities between the elliptical bronze 
bowl from the Nilgiris (Breelcs, Pis. XLI, XLII) and 
a bowl of gold from Ur, figured by Dr. Woolley in 
the Illustrated London News of Dec. 17, 1927, p. 1092. 
In the October issue (Art. No. 208) Mr. K. de B. 
Codrington discusses the fimctions of the M&la 
messenger (sdlavAdi) and the Desayi Chetti of S. 
India as survivals of a former system of civil or- 
ganization. In Art. No. 212 Mr. Cammiade contri- 
butes an important note on the belief that the 
man-eater ” is not really a tiger, but a man. In 
Nos. 229 and 230 Mr. J. H. Powell criticizes certain 
theories of “ hook-swinging ” set forth in Man, 
1927, No. 110, an article which purports to de- 
scribe a Sinhalese example of the rite under Mr. A. 
M. Hocart’s name. Mr. Hocart points out that the 
article was not his, and that hook -swinging is 
unknown in Ceylon ; and he offers an alternative ex- 
planation of the rite. 


Illustrated London News . — In the October 10, 
1931, issue Mr. Gordon King describes the cave 
temples of Wu Chou Shin, near Tatung in Shansi, 
just inside the Great Wall, the oldest Buddhist 
monuments known in China. The sculptures 
which adorn them, dating from the fifth century 
A.D., are strongly influenced by the art of 
Gandh9ra. 

Some interesting Balinese customs are depicted 
in the issue of Nov. 9, notably the ritual use of 
masks similar to those of Tibet and Ceylon. In 
Bali a corpse is enclosed and cremated in the wooden 
effigy of a bull or cow. This number includes a 
coloured plate lowing a troupe of dancers from 
Cambodia smd another from Bali. 

Other points of note in this handsomely illustra- 
ted journal are a brilliantly coloured plate of Java- 
nese theatrical characters (Nov. 14) ; an appreciative 
critique by Sir Arthiu- Keith on the recently pub- 
lished volumes <»i Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Cimlisation (Dec. 19) ; pictures of Indian craftsmen 
by Stowitts ; an article on the Chius, and another on 
Japanese marionettes. 

The issues for January, 1932, includes an account 
of the Siamese shadow play, more pictures by 
Stowitts, of Indian rulers (Jan. 2), and some notes 
and pictures of Burmese customs (Jan. 23). 

C. E. A. W. O. AHD F. J. R. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A DeSCHIPTIVE CATAr/XJUE OP SAtrSKRIT Mano- 

SCRIPTS IN THE SARASVATI MaHAE LiBBAKy, 

Tanjore, by P. P. S. Sastri, M.E.S. 

The Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, is one of 
the very well known libraries in South India and en- 
joyed a reputation till recently quite deserved. Even 
after the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
came into existence, it had not lost its special cha- 
racter, and had continued to maintain its place as a 
distinctly useful library. It owed its origin, at 
least in its present form, to R4ja Sarfoji, the penul- 
timate ruler of Tanjore, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it is his name that it bears as the “ Maha- 
raja Sarfoji Library.” But the Sarasvati Mahal 
goes back in history much anterior to the time of 
Raja Sarfoji, and is at least as old as the first half 
of the seventeenth century. In more recent 
liistory, Tanjore became an illustrious centre for 
learning since the foundation of its Nayakship under 
Achyutaraya of Vijayanagar, who was responsible 
for dividing the Southern Nayakship of Madura 
into two sections for administrative convenience. 
Finding the charge too big, the nearer portion of the 
huge area was cut off from the territory dependent 
upon Madura proper, and was constituted into 
tlie Tanjore N&yakship, which was consigned to the 
charge of Sevvappa Nayak, whoso wife’s sister 
Aehj-uta took for one of his queens. Se-vvappa had 
for his minister and adviser Govinda Dikshita, ' 


who occupied a imique place in South Indian learning 
as the teacher to whom all propagators of Sanskrit 
culture hi the South in one way or another traced 
their descent in learning. He was a remarkable 
man both from the point of view of administration 
and as a promoter of learning. He was minister to 
Sevvappa and continued in that capacity under his 
son Achyuta, who had a long reign, and he was 
tutor to Achyuta’s son Baghunktha, whom he had 
the pleasure and gratification of seeing established 
on the throne of Tanjore at a critical time of its 
history by persuading his old father to abdicate in 
his favour. It was through the influence of Govinda 
Dikshita and the enlightened support of the N4yaks 
of Tanjore that Tanjore revived as a great centre of 
learning. We do not know much about the literary 
character of Sevvappa. Achyuta was a man of 
considerable piety in religion and taste in literature. 
RaghunAtha could be actually described as a scholar 
and a patron of great eminence, and his son was 
quite worthy of his father in this branch of his 
activities. 

The Sarasvati Mahal Library came into existence, 
at least as a well established institution, in the 
days of Raghimatha Nayaka, and maintained its 
character thereafter. We have some of Raghu- 
nAtha Nayak's works, and the works of those that 
enjoyed his patronage pre-eminently. We have 
some worla of his son, which throw interesting 
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light upon the history of the time, and we are 
indebted to these for more than one important 
episode in the history of South India when the 
Mahrattas conquered Tanjore for Bijlipur and took 
over the rule of what constituted the N&yakship of 
Tanjore. The Mahratta dynasty was founded 
under Ekoji or Vehkaji, son of Shahji and a half 
brother of Shivaji. Even in Mahratta history 
Ekoji is made to appear, of course in contrast to 
Shivaji, as an unenlightened and a ne’er-do-well 
man. It would therefore bo surprising to learn 
that his interest in Sanskrit literature was great. 
He is said to have made an effort at trying his 
hand in writing Sanskrit, though the one com- 
mentary that has come down to us of the his- 
torical poem Mudr&rdkshasa is by one Dhimdu- 
rSja, who lived at the court of Ekoji and enjoyed 
his patronage. Ekoji probably contracted this 
taste for literature from the dynasty that he over- 
threw, and possibly he wanted to continue the 
tradition of the enlightened family of rulers of 
Tanjore tmbroken. This patronage of literature con- 
tinued at least as a fashion among his successors, 
and Sarfoji simply followed it up as a mere matter 
of fashion. The story goes that on a visit to Calcutta 
one of the enthusiastic members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal put him a question whether these 
were libraries in his State such as that of the newly 
founded Asiatic Society of Bengal. When Sarfoji 
returned to Tanjore, his interest in literature grew 
a little more active, and we find hooks published 
in Italian on the ^oJcunialA well preserved in the 
library as yet. The calamity that overtook the 
family in the nineteenth century brought about 
the neglect of the library along with much else, and 
it was not till the seventies that efforts were made 
to catalogue the library and introduce some syste- 
matic arrangement. After some futile efforts, a 
District Judge of Tanjore, in the person of the late 
A. C. Burnell, took it upon himself to catalogue the 
manuscripts there, and it is that that first opened 
the eyes of the public to the important mass of mate- 
rial, literary material, that lay neglected in the 
library. Biunell’s Catalogue was far from perfect, 
although it made the best effort to give an idea of 
what the library contained. Since then the library 
has been going on as heretofore, although within 
recent years a laudable attempt had been made to 
complete the work started by Burnell and, as a 
first step, arrangements were made to exeunine the 
manuscripts and put them in order. In the course 
of the litigation that occurred about ten years ago 
for the heirship of the estates, the various parties, 
with a commendable desire to perpetuate the 
library, whatever the result of the litigation, came to 
an agreement that irrespective of the court’s decree 
in the suit, the library should be maintained, and 
provision made for its maintenance from the 
estate. This was agreed to with the sanction of 
the court. The library was placed upon the foot- 
ing of a public institution, with a committee for its 


1 management. Since then tlje library has had a 
I considerable accession of manuscripts by taking 
over two or three private libraries containing col- 
lections of manuscripts from the families of Pandits 
connected with Tanjore. The Madras Government 
then stepped in with praiseworthy liberality, and 
offered, on their estimate at the time, to provide a 
grant of Rs. 25,000 a year for three years for the 
preparation of a complete catalogue. The cata- 
loguing work was entrusted to Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, 
and a staff of Paijdits under the management of a 
directing committee ; and work has been proceeding 
apace. Since the begiiming of the work we have 
had nine volumes of the catalogue of Sanskrit 
manuscripts and three volumes of the catalogue of 
manuscripts in Tamil. We have noticed the Tamil 
records in the ItuUan Antiquary already. Our pre- 
sent purpose is merely to notice the Sanskrit 
onea. 

The first three volumes constitute a catalogue of 
Vedic literature, the Vedas, Brdhmanas and Vpani- 
shads constituting this section. The next section 
runs tlirough two volumes having begun already in 
the third volume. They (vols. IV and V) comprise 
the Veddngas and the iSrauta part of Vaidik literature. 
Volume VI begins the Kdvyas. The Kdvya literatwe 
runs through the next two volumee (VI and VII). 
Vol. Vm deals with Ndtaia, and vol. IX comprises 
Koias, Chandas and Alamkdra. The number of 
manuscripts at present in the library would be well 
over 30,000. The first three volumes describe some- 
thing over 2,000 manuscripts ; volumes IV and V deal 
with about 2,500 manuscripts nearly ; volumes VI 
and VII with about 1,500 ; volume VII {Ndlakas) 
contains 445 items ; and volume IX over 6.30. 
So these nine volumes cover only something over 
7,000 manuscripts, which represents but a fraction 
of the library. Notwithstanding the financial 
stringency of the times, it is to be hoped that the 
government that came forward with financial assist- 
ance to do the good work will continue their patron- 
age to bring that work to completion. 

Coming to the character of the worit itself, the 
catalogue is arranged in approved style. Each 
work is given a number and its full name. Refer- 
ences to Burnell’s Catalogue are added wherever 
applicable. The number of pages and Hokas are 
given, whether the manuscript is on paper or on 
palm leaves, the number of lines to a page, and the 
character of the script. Then follows the total 
number of granthas and the name of the author. 
There are remarks in respect of manuscripts indicat - 
ing their relations to other manuscripts in the 
catalogue and other such matters. Then usually 
the beginning and the end of the text of the manu- 
script are given, as they generally contain the name 
of the author, patron and other details that throw 
light upon the time in which the work was actually 
composed and other data of value. It follows gene- 
rally the plan of the catalogue of manuscripts in 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, but 
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effects some improvement in particulars, and con- 
tains longer extracts n-here necessary. The editor 
takes it upon himself to provide additional notes 
of value by references to collateral publications and 
editions, wherever they are available. VlTiatever 
material was in Burnell’s Catalogue has been in- 
corporated, and this catalogue is made therefore 
to serve the useful purpose of bringing Burnell’s 
Catalogue up to date so far as it goes. But in this 
work the editor has sometimes followed too closely 
Burnell and has not utilised the opportunity to 
bring the matter quite up to date. For instance, in 
speaking of the commentary on the Sdmaveda 
Samhita by Bharatasvamin (No. 654 of BvuneH’s 
Catalogue) he has repeated the blunder made by 
Burnell, i)erhaps excusable at the time when Burnell 
wrote, but not excusable now. The catalogue says, 
and the editor follows it in the introduction, that 
“the commentator’s date is more or less fixed to bo 
the latter half of the thirteenth century when one 
Rama or Ramanatha of Bhosla dynasty reigned at 
Devagir (1272-1310). Bharatasvamin was an inha- 
bitant of Srirangapatam m Mysore and was the son 
of Narayanan and Yajnada.” The text does not 
actually support the statement, even as it is given 
in Burnell. The ruler is said to be Ramanatha, or 
to be more correct, Vira Ramanatha, and the com- 
mentator says that he was a resident, not of Sriran- 
gapatam but of Sriraiigam Range vasata tnayd). 
Bharatasvamin was in residence at ^rirangam, and 
composed a comnmntary at that place, while Rtima- 
natha the Hoysala was ruling at Kappanur, hardly 
six miles across the C'oleroon, in the Hoysala capital 
Vikiamapura, as it was called in the years 1254 to 
1295. This may bo e.xcusable, but could have been 
easily avoided by reference. 

Me commend the work as one of very great value 
on the whole, and look forward to its completion in 
the near future, so that we may have at least one j 
complete catalogue. The peculiar value of this ; 
library comasts in the possibility of its contaming 
manuscripts of woilrs of a peiiod subsequent to tlie 
Muslim invasions, when Sanskrit literature and 
literary men found shelter in the south ; and all the 
literature produced in the period of the renaissance 
under Vijayanagar, whether in Sanskrit or in other 
languages, is likely to be here and here alone. As a 
matter of fact, we find from actual experience that for 
a somewhat later period, the literary works that are 
available in the library are of the highest value 
historically, and are found only here and nowhere 
else. The period of the Vijayanagar viceroyalty 
was rich in literary output, in Sanskrit and Telugu 
primanKp but in other languages as well, though the 
pnrtudity of the l iicregal Iicadquartera may be said 


to have been for these two. Several of the Viceroys or 
N5yaks were themselves scholars and wrote, among 
whom Raghunatha Nayaka and his son Vijayarfigha- 
va were pre-eminent. But they were equally patrons. 
The influence of Govinda Uikshita and his sons, 
and of the unofficial school of which he was the real 
head were equally responsible. Some of the Telugu 
works are likely to be found there and nowhere else, 
as also the later Sanskrit works, and the cataloguing 
of the whole section including the Telugu MSS. 
would be of inestimable value. Some of the Telugu 
and Sanskrit works bearing upon the period we 
have utilised with great advantage in the recon- 
struction of the later period of Vijayanagar history. 
To mention only one specific instance, the massacre 
of the royal family, im.perfectly described in an ex- 
tract from a writer by name Barradas and translated 
by Sewell, was the only source of information for 
that event and the war of succession that followed. 
We have a detailed account of that incident and the 
important consequences that it produced in the 
Sanskrit work Raghundtha-abhyudayam by Rama- 
bhadrmba, which is well supplemented by the two 
dramatic works, a Sanskrit Raghundthavildsam, and 
the Telugu work Raghundthavildsam by his son. 
Among those engaged in historical research, several 
were sceptical about the historical value of these 
literary pieces, and among them not a few happen 
to be Indians who hold as pronounced opinions 
as others possibly more ignorant of the literature 
than themselves. M'hat is stated in these docu- 
ments is confirmed almost detail for detail from the 
full text of the letter of Bairedas, the head of the 
Jesuit Mission who rvrote home periodical letters 
conveying the information he obtained by careful 
inquiry. This letter has been secured, and the 
whole substance of it is given in the Journal of 
Indian History by the Rev. H. Heras, S.J., of 
Bombay. This is a typical instance of how a care- 
ful foreign writer in his reports confirms fully the 
account found in local documents, thoroughly juati- 
fying the view that the historical material to be 
found in certain classes of works in Sanskrit as well 
as in the languages of South India are likely to 
prove of gre^t value for purposes of historical 
reconstruction. 




of all the manuscripts be completed, including also 
the manuscripts in South Indian languages, which 
should not be left like the vast mass that lies in the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library at Madras 
with no prospect, as it seems, of their ever being 
toinpletely catalogued. ® 


S. K. Aiyangar. 
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PALATALIZATION IN THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

By a. F. THYAGARAJU, M.A. 

Is ^ study of the Dravidian consonant sjrstem we notice that Kanarese k is sometimes 
represent by a in Tamil, and ch in Telugu ; in certain cases it remains in all the three 
languag^ ; in others it remains hard in Kan. and Tam. and is softened only in Tel. Cald- 
well drbw attention to these facts in his section on the Dialectic Interchange of Consonants 
in his Comparative Grammar, but did not explain the conditions under which the softening 


takes place. There 

does not seem to be 

any doubt that 

in those cases where Kan. k 

is represented by a or 

ch, the hard sound is the older and the other sounds are later softenings. 

We shall now proceed to determine if such a 

, softening takes place in accordance with any 

phonetic law. 




Kan. k is not uniformly softened. Examples where it remains are : 

Kan. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


kallu 

kal 

kallu 

a stone 

kan^u 

kan 

kannu 

the eye 

kdlu 

kdl 

kdlu 

the leg 

kohbu 

korupu 

kovvu 

fat 

kola 

ku^am 

kolanu 

a pond 

koli 

kori 

kodi 

a fowl 

kudi 

kudi 

kuduchu 

to drink 

In many instances however it is softened. 

Examples are : 


Kan. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


kivi 

sevi 

chevi 

the ear 

kivu 

sir 

chtmu 

pus 

kerpu 

seruppu 

cheppu 

a sandal 

kiru 

siru 

chiru 

small 

kinna 

sinna 

chinna 


kela 

6ila 


few 

Examples whore 

the softening takes place only in Tel. are ; 


Kan. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


kedisir 

kedu 

chedupu 

to spoil 

keyyi 

kei 

cheyyi 

the hand 

gill 

kill 

ckiluka 

the parrot 

Tabulating the instances where the softening takes place we arrive at the follow ing 

Kan. 


Tam. 

Tel. 

k "v 1 

> 

5 + e 

ch -r e 

kivi 


sevi 

chevi 

k i 

> 

s -r i 

ch i 

kiru 


siru 

chiru 

k 1 

> 

S i 

ch + i 

kivu 


sir 

chtmu 

A" -f- e 

> 

k e 

ch + e 

ketta 


ketta 

chedda 

k -f 6 

> 

s -J- e 

ch e 

kerpu 


seruppu 

cheppu 

k -r e 

> 

s -f i 


kelavu 

sila 
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It will be seen that in all cases the vowel foUowing the initial k is either e or i. We shall 
take a few words and examine all the forma in the cognate languages and try to reconstruct 
the primitive form on their basis. 

The ear : Kan. lam, Tel. them, Tam. 6e,vi, Mai. them, Tul. ieW. Prim, form : * ktvi. 

Small ; Kan. kinna, Tel. chinna, Tam. sinna, Mai. sinna, Tul. kini. Prim, form : * kinna. 

To do : Kan. giy, Tel. cMy, Tam. sei, Mai. chey, Prim, form : * key. (Initial voicing 
in Kan.) 

Sandal : Kan. kera, keraini, kerpu, Tel. cheppu, Tam. seruppu. Prim, form : * kerupu. 

I suggest, therefore, that the primitive Dravidian vowels e and i had a palatalizing 
effect over the preceding consonant k and changed it into ch. If this theory is correct every 
primitive Dravidian form with an initial syllable ki or ke should be represented by a or ch in 
Tam. and Tel. If there are exceptions they must be accounted for in the following ways. 
The original vowel following the first consonant may not be e or i. It might be a vowel of 
guttural quality. A case of softening only in Tel. with the retention of the hard sound in 
Tam. is due to this : the k is preserved in Tam. on account of the influence of the succeed- 
ing consonant, which is lingual or cerebral, i.e., t, d, rj,, r, or 1. This rule applies only to Tam. 
This will explain Tam. ketta -f- Tel. chedda, Tam. kili -j- Tel. chiluka, and forms like Tam. 
kira (old) -f- O. Kan. kerava, Tam. ker, kel, ked, -f 0. K. kehi. 

The word for ‘ to do ’ and its semantically related root for ‘ hand ’ present some 
difficulty. The Dravidian forms for ‘ to do ’ are : Kan. gey, Tel. cMy, Mai. chey, Tam. sei, 
Kud. key, Gond. ki, Kota. ki. The forms for ‘ hand ’ are : Kan. keyyi, key, kayi, kayyi ; Tel. 
cheyyi, kehi ; Tam. k&i ; Tul. kai. The root shows palatalization in some forms and not in 
the others. 

Palatalization is not an uncommon change in the history of language. It is found in 
the Indo-European languages. Sanskrit regularly palatalizes the back-stops when they 
are followed by the palatal vowel e. Though this vowel was later on changed to a, a com- 
parison with related forms in other languages shows that e is older. Cf. Skr. ponco-f Grk. 
TTcvrf (<* penkwe), Skr. catvdras -f Lith. keturi. On the other hand, if a or o 
follows the consonant the back consonant is preserved, as in Skr. lofeo+Lat. com. It 
is interesting to find a similar development in the Dravidian group. 

The rule in Dravidian, therefore, is as follows : — 

Where a primitive k is followed by the vowels e or i, it is preserved in Kanarc.=e, but is 
changed into s in Tamil and ch in Telugu. This change does not occur in Tamil where the 
vowel is followed by a lingual consonant, i.e., t, d, w, T, or 1. 

It is quite possible that in Tamil k was first palatalized into ch and later simplified into 
8, as the latter soimd is considered more refined. 

I offer this explanation tentatively, but I believe that it covers all the cases in a 
satisfactory manner. 
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A BUFFALO SACRIFICE IN SALEM CITY. 

By F. J. RICHARDS. M.A., I.C.S. (Rktiked.) 

The sacrifice described below was witnessed by Mr. S. G. Roberts, I.C.S., and myself at 
about midnight on March 7th-8th, 1907, in the hamlet of Manakkfidu, in the municipal 
limits of Salem City, and within a very short distance of the European Club. 

The chief village deities of Manakkidu (which is inhabited mainly by ryots of the Palli 
caste) are Selli-amman and Mari-amman. Of the cult of SeUi-amman very little is recorded, 
though in Salem District it is fairly widespread. ’ She is identified with Kali. In her honour 
an annual festival is held every February or March, and in this festival Mari-amman also 
takes part. In 1907 the festival began on February 19th (a Tuesday) ; and it was on the 
17th day (a Thursday) that the sacrifice was performed. 

On the evening of that daj the processional image* of M4ri-amman is brought round to 
the K&li Temple, and, after the slaughter of a sheep in front of the temple, the two goddesses 
are borne, to the music of the village band, in procession round the village, Selli-amman’s 
vehicle* being a lion and Mari’s a horse. In front of the goddesses walks the sdmbdn, as the 
Pariah is called, whose privilege it is to slay the buffalo, and who is bound to observe a strict 
fast throughout the day of sacrifice ; he grips with both his hands the heavy sacrificial knife, 
resting it on his left shoulder. The sdmbdn is accompanied by his torch-bearer {pandakkd- 
ran), who is also a Pariah, both offices being hereditary. At each comer of the village the 
sdmbdn is given a fowl and some eggs ; he bites the fowl and sucks its blood, the eggs ho 
swallows, shells and all. At intervals the goddesses are garlanded with jasmine and acacia, 
and coconuts are broken before them. The circuit of the village completed, the goddesses 
are carried “ clock- wise ” round Selli-amman’s temple. The idhanams are then lowered to 
the ground, and the images are reverently lifted up by the priests and their assistants. Each 
figure is held by two men, one on either side, and gently rocked to and fro to the accompani- 
ment of a plaintive hymn, the gist* of which is as follows : — 

I invoke the great Vin&yaka, who graces the council of the mightier powers, to bless my swing-song in 
honour of the lady Sell^ndi, of Gingee, Queen who presides over the Chera realm. 

Her swinging throne rests on two mountains ; the heavens foim her canopy ; the atmosphere enveils 
her ; the splendent stars are her flags ; her garland is the Naga ; a vessel is in her hand. O goddess, ruler 
supreme of this land, sister of Rama the famous bowman, mayest thou enjoy the swinging festival ! 5 

On either side are the fierce spirits, Sakini and Dakini, whose giant forms measure the length and breadth 
of the universe, and the great sages : a countless multitude adores thee. Mayest thou, Sell^di-M&ri delight 
in the graceful movement of the swing ! May India and the Devas live for ever ! May the sun and moon 
shine gloriously ! May all the eternal spirits live in peace ! May those that sing and those that hear live 
happily ! May all the people of this vast earth bo vouchsafed a long life of prosperity ! 

As soon as the swing-song is finished, the Vrkavajfdan (headman of the village) slowly 
passes his right hand thrice round the head of each of the goddesses, holding in his hand a 
two anna bit to avert the Evil-Eye. The coin becomes the perquisite of the pujdri (the 
priest who officiates in the shrine). The toUi (village-messenger) then proclaims by beat of 

t E.g., at Attur, Tad&vur, Kari-mangalam, Mallasamudram, Cbimis-Manali, EdappSdi. 

* The utmva-vignha, or “ festival-image ” of metal, used only on festival occasions ; so distinguished 
from the miUa-vigraha, or “ cell-image ” inside the shrine, which is usually fixed, and of stone, sometimes 
carved in human form, sometimes unshaped. 

» The vdhanam, a sort of throne, of wood, paint, and plaster, mounted on a platform and carried in 
procession on the shoulders of men (or in the case of the bigger Brabmanic festivals, on a car). Each prin- 
cipal deity has his or her appropriate vdhanam, and some of the larger temples provide a different vdhanam 
for tha presiding deity each time the image is taken in procession. There is no e-r-idence to connect this 
practice with “ animal-worship.” 

t I give an abridged version, slightly paraphrased. 

5 Swinging is often an element of ritual, and a tall stone swing (sometimes two or three) is a common 
adjunct to the temples of the gi-dma-dcvaias. 
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tom-tom that all females should go home, for none of the gentler sex may see the sacrifice.® 
During the sacrifice the doors of Selli-amman’s shrine are closed. 

Meanwhile a pit about 6 feet deep has been dug, about 50 yards in front of the temple, 
which faces north, and the buffalo victim is led to its edge. The victim is selected by the god- 
dess herself in the course of the year ; her votaries vow they will offer her a buffalo if their 
prayer is granted ; if she accepts, she informs the fortunate owner in a dream on the eve of the 
sacrifice, and her pujdri is inspired to announce her selection in the presence of the vUlagers. 
If more than one votary has received the divine warning, the pdjdri selects the buffalo which 
should be slaughtered, and the other candidates are sold for the benefit of the temple 
funds. It is immaterial whether the victim be full grown or a calf, but it must always 
be a male. 

When all is ready the priest, shrieking in divine ecstasy , approaches the victim, places 
a garland of fiowers round its neck, sprinkles red-ochre, sandal and saffron on its forehead 
and lays before it offerings of coconuts, plantains and rice.^ He then pours consecrated 
water (iirtham) on its head and back. In breathless silence the people wait fcr the beast to 
shiver,® the sign by which the goddess manifests her consent to the sacrifice. If the sign is 
delayed the pujdri calls upon the goddess asking why she tarries. Immediately the sign is 
given, the sdmbdn seizes his cleaver and crouches at a distance of about three yards from his 
victim, like a wild beast about to spring on its prey. The bystanders secure the hind legs of 
the victim, and, if necessary, a rope is passed over its horns and held fast in front.® The 
admbdn then strides forward, and, taking careful aim, severs the neck with two or three blows. 
An attendant Pariah then rushes forward, mixes the blood with boiled rice, roUs it into a 
ball and hands it to the admbdn, who conveys it to his mouth and then, preceded by the pan- 
dakkdran, rushes like a mad man round the village boundaries, at each of the four comers 
throwing a few grains of the blood-sodden rice into the air. The Pariahs at the graveside then 
drag the carcase of the victim to the grave and throw it in, together with a garland that it 
wore. Before the admbdn can complete the circuit of the village, the grave must be filled 
with earth.’® On his return the admbdn runs to the front of the temple, and, after a few 
ecstatic screams, the spirit of the goddess leaves him ; he prostrates thrice, shoulders his 
knife and walks away like a sane and sober man, and the Crkavundan provides him and his 
relatives with a feast. For fifteen days he must keep watch over the grave, lest dogs or 
jackals should disturb the buried victim. During these fifteen days no piijd is performed, but 
a light is kept burning in the temple. 

The festival closes with a sacrifice of sheep or fowls on the 8th or 16th day after that of 
the buffalo, and a general feast {Kumba-pujdi} of all the villagers. 


^ Women on these occssums are peculiarly susceptible to divine influences, and during the progress 
of the goddesses through the village they are usually preceded by two or three females, quivering and sway- 
ing in a frenzy of “ possession.” 

f It is said these ofierings are made to the pit, and not to the victim. It would be unsafe to base any 
theory on this explanation unless it can be paralleled with instances elsewhere. The explanation may be 
purely local. 

Similar evidence of divine assent was required in classical Greece in connection with the cult of 
ApoUo. See Dr. FsmelTs Cidts oj the Greek Statea, vol. IV, pp. 254 and 387. 

9 When the tirtham water is sprinkled on it the victim should face east ; when it is slaughtered it should 
face north, towards the region over which the goddess (who bears the surname Vadabattiia-K&ll), presides. 
Thus the sdmbdn, when he delivers the death stroke, faces west. 

le Many plausible guesses cotdd be ofiered to explain this prescription, but in the present paucity of 
evidence regarding the ritual of such sacrifices, it would be unsafe to theorize on this point. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN HINDU SOCIETY. 

By B. BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. 

It has often been said that the position of womtm in a society is the true test of cmlized 
morality, and that her status varies directly as the civilization of the society to which she 
belongs. This statement, however, is misleading. In the English law of Blackstone’s day 
women were liable to various disabilities, and the great jurist says with unconscious humour 
that the very being or legal existence of a married woman merged into that of her husband 
and that she had no separate existence. i On the other hand, from the recently discovered 
Coiea of Hammurabi we find that Babylonian women enjoyed more legal rights than their more 
civilized sisters. ‘ Does it then follow that the Babylonian civilization of the second millenium 
B.c. was on a higher level than that of Great Britain in the eighteenth century a.d. ? The 
position of women, therefore, is not an infallible test of civilization. Qulture brings various 
responsibilities along in its trail, and the scale of actions grows and inequalities arise, which 
place entire populations at the mercy of the strongest. The social and judicial equality 
which women enjoy with men at the present day was not granted to them as their birth- 
right, but is the gradual outcome of centuries of inferiority and oppression suffered by them 
imder the iron heel of male despotism. 

In the earliest epoch of human history man had no fixed habitation ; he was a migra- 
tory creature, living an ever-lasting nomadic life. With him woman had little, if any, ethical 
worth. She was regarded as the property of the strongest, a movable living thing, an object 
of bargain and sale, a means of gratifying one’s lust. 

The first indication of woman’s social elevation occurs at a period when, at the transi- 
tion of the nomadic life to a state of fixed habitation, man obtains a home ; when from a 
hunter he becomes an agriculturist, and feels the need of having someone at home to tend 
to his personal needs. This in time gave rise to the institution of marriage, and marriage 
in its turn contributed to the uplifting of womankind. But marriage, as we understand it 
today, does not seem to have existed in the primitive society of the pre-Vedic and even per- 
haps of the early post-Vedic period. From the MahdbhdraUi} we learn that Pandu tells 
his wife Kunti that in former times women were not kept subject to their husbands ; they 
had freedom of choice in whom they should marry, they could enjoy themselves as best they 
pleased, and they frequently had promiscuous love affairs. This practice was not only not 
considered in any way improper by the ancient Hindus, but was actually highly applauded 
by the Rsis. It continued down to the time of Svetaketu, and was finally abolished by him 
when he saw a strange Brahmana take his mother away in the presence of his father. 

According to Lewis H. Morgan* family has passed through five different stages before 
it has become what it is today. They are ; 

(1) Consanguine Family, foimded upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, 
own and collateral, in a group ; 

(2) Punaluan Family, founded upon the intermarriage of several sisters, own or 
collateral, with each other’s husbands in a group, as also upon the intermarriage 
of several brothers, own or collateral, with each other’s wives in a group ; 

(3) Syndyasmian Family, founded upon marriage between single pairs, but without 
exclusive cohabitation ; 

(4) Patriarchal Family, founded upon the marriage of one man with several wives ; 
and, lastly, 

(5) Monogamian Family, founded upon marriage between single pairs, with exclusive 
cohabitation. 

^ Cornmentanea on the Laws of England, ed. 1765, i, 430-433. 

i Uf. Kohler and Preues, Aua dem bahyloniachen Beektakben, iii, 8 ; Meissner, Beitrage zum babyhniachtn 
Privatrechta, 13. 

3 i, 122, 4 ff. [Tr. by P. C. Roy. Calcutta. 1883-18961, 


* Ancient Society. 893 f. 
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Thus, looking at the history of the evolution of culture, we see that the present mono- 
gamic family is simply a modified form of what it used to be in former times. Of the first 
or incestuous form, certain ancient Hindu texts may be construed as bearing evidence. In a 
fragmentary song of the Bg-Veda^ we are told that Yami appears in support of marriage 
of brothers and sisters, while Yama, her husband, opposes it. But how far this evidence 
may be taken as conclusive is open to serious question, and different scholars have given 
diametrically opposite interpretations. Weber thinks that it undoubtedly points to a prac- 
tice which was universal in former times and later became antiquated, whereas Macdonell 
and Keith® criticize Weber and are equally dogmatic in their denial. They say that “ the 
dialogue of Yama and Yami seems clearly to point to a prohibition of marriage of brother 
and sister.” 

Of the second form, or group marriage, no instance is known in the Hindu books, unless 
we take polyandry’ or levirate and sororate* as relics of group marriage. Polyandry was 
undoubtedly known among the ancient BUndus, and there is the classical and oft-quoted 
example of Draupadi, who was married to the five P&ndava brothers.® Speaking of Drau- 
padi’s case, J. D. Mayne says’® that the most excellent precedents cited by the P&ndava 
brothers of the “ most moral woman,” Jafila Gautami, who dwelt with seven saints, and of 
V4rkshi, who dwelt with ten brothers, “ whose souls have been purified with penance,” were 
bad ones, being cases of saints who were abpye moralJaws ; and he adds that in the BdmdyarM 
polyandry is mentioned with abhorrence. He sums up in favoim of the view that sexual 
looseness rather than recognized polyandry is indicated.” It has also been argued that 
the Ptodava brothers were Ksatriyas, and as such they were allowed greater license with 
regard to women and were even allowed to contract the lowest form of marriages.” Other 
traces of polyandry are not wanting among the ancient Hindus. One of the law-books says ; 
“ A bride is given to the family of her husband and not to the husband alone,”’® but the 
same book admits that such practices are forbidden now. Down to our own times there 
are traces of polyandry in the comparative freedom allowed to younger brothers towards 
their elder brothers’ wives ; the relationship between them is that which has been termed 
joking relationship ” by modem anthropologists.’* 

The Hindus themselves recognized eight forms of marriages, some of which are still 
to be met with in different parts of India. The first, most honourable, and at the same time 
the most important form of marriage is known as the Brahma marriage, in which the father 
gives the daughter in marriage to a bridegroom of good character and learned in the 
Vedas, the ceremony itself being performed by a Brahmana priest. The second form Daiva is 

s X, 10. Compare L. von Schroeder, Mysterium ■und Mimas in Bigveda [Leipaic, 1908], 275 ff. 

6 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects [London, 1912], i, 475. 

7 According to J. F. McLennan {Studies in Ancient History, 2nd series [Londem and New York, 1886], 
86-107), a tendency to promiscuity was the original sexual relationship, and the first general modification 
of promiscuity was polyandry. 

8 Sir James G. Frazer (Folklore in the Old Testament, ii, 317 ; cf. id., Totemism and Exogamy, ii, 144) 
says that “ the sororate tmd the levirate are ofishoots from one common root, a system of group marriage 
in which all the husbands were brothers and all the wives were sisters to each other, though not to their 
husbands ; and that system in its turn originated in a simple desire to get wives as easily and cheaply as 
possible.” Prof. E. Westermarck however is opposed to this theory (The History of Human Marriage, 
iii, 208, 262, 263 f-, and Chapters XXIX-XXXl). 

9 Winternitz, “ Notes on the Mahabh&rata, etc.,” JRAS., 1897, p. 735 ff. 

*9 .4 Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage,* 64 f. 

Ibid., p. 65. 

It Laws of Manu, iii, 26. 

*3 Apastamba, ii, 10, 27, 3 f. (Tr. by G. Biihler [N.B.N.], Oxford, 1897). 

** In 1926 I suggested the possibility of this being a survival of polyandry among the Hindus (VEthno- 
logic da Bengale, 86 [published Paris, 1927]). In an article published in 1929 (Atu IK. Sur, ” Some Bengali 
Kinship Usages,” Man in India, ix [1929], pp. 72-79) there is a suggestion that the “younger brother-in- 
law licence ” and the ” wife's yovinger sister licence” are remnants of levirate and sororate respeetiveJv 
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extinct now ; it existed when a ruling chief gave his daughter to a Brahmana for performing 
a special service, such as the asvamedha. The third form, Arsa, was marriage by purchase, 
the bride’s parents having to pay a certain sum of money to the bridegroom or his parents. 
This form of marriage is stiU very much in vogue in certain parts of India, e.g., in Bengal, 
Gujarat and among the Rajputs of Kathiawar. It is prevalent only where the law of hyper- 
gamy prevails ; that is to say, where there is a law that a girl must marry in a caste equal 
to if not superior to her own. In sections where hypergamy prevails, if the parents failed to 
marry their daughters in an equal or higher caste, they would themselves be reduced to the 
rank in which the daughter marries. The fourth form of marriage, Prdjdpati/a, is merely a 
variation of the first ; it is that in which the god Prajapati is invoked to shower his blessings 
on the pair. The fifth form, Asura, is that where the bride is purchased ; it is still practised 
by the lower Hindu castes or even higher Hindu castes in parts where they are much de- 
graded by coming in contact with aboriginal tribes. The sixth form is the Gdndharva, or 
marriage by courtship ; it is a love marriage in which the consent of the parents is asked 
for after the parties themselves have seen each other. The seventh form was by capture ; 
it may have been practised in former days, but is unknown for all practical purposes at the 
present day. The eighth and the lowest form is known as the Paisdca marriage or marriage 
by craft ; it was that which originated in the rape of a swooning or unconscious bride. Out 
of these eight forms, only the Brahma, Araa, Amra and Gdndharva are the four forms of pre- 
sent Hindu marriages, and the Brahma marriage is the commonest.'® At no period in the 
whole history of the Hindus can the other four forms be said to have been universal. They 
occurred sporadically rather than as a general rule, and there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Hindu texts to prove that Hindu marriages evolved out of promiscuity, neither is there 

any evidence to prove that they did not. ' 

Coming down to our times we find that the Hindu family is in theory at least, a 
polygynous one ; whereas in practice it is strictly monogamous. In other words, though 
there is absolutely nothing to prevent a man from marrying a hundred wives if he so chose, 
in actual practice such a thing is not tolerated, except in those instances where the first wife 
remains childless. In such cases the man may' marry again, but even then the first wife is 
held in greater respect than the subsequent one ; she has precedence over the subsequent 
one in all religious duties ; she may exercise the right of adopting a son if her husband dies 
without progeny ; and if her husband dies intestate she has the precedence. And a peculiar 
sanctity has from time immemorial been attached to first marriages because such marriages 
were regarded as having been contracted not from lustful desires but from a sense of duty. 
The ancient books of the Hindus seem to be in favour of monogamy rather than of polygamy, 
although it is true that none of them clearly expresses that a man should marry only' one 
wife; nor do they clearly forbid a plurality of wives.'® Apastamba says that if a man has 
a wife who is willing to perform her share in religious duties and who bears sons, then it is 
not proper for a man to have more than one wife." And according to Maiiu mutual fidelity 
should continue till death. In fact, we should be quite correct in saying that the sole cause 
of polygyny among the Hindus is the desire for o{fspring,^and that iKilygynous unions are 
tolerated when the first wife is childless. Moreover there are few Hindu families who would 
consent to give their daughters in marriage to a man already married and whose wife is still 
living. Generally' in case of a childless wife the difficulty is solved by' adoptmg a child. The 
practice of niyoga of the ancients was actuated by' the same desire of having children, for 

'5 Cf. Mrs. S. Stevenson, The Bites oj the Twice-Boni {The Religious Quest of India, ed. by J. N. Far- 
quhar and H. D. Griswold. Oxford University Press, 1920], p. 55 ff. 

18 Of. Laws of Manu, v, 168 : is, 101 f. ; J. Jolly, Recht utid Sitte [Grutvlriss der Indo-Arischen Philo- 
logie, vol. ii, fasc. 8J, p. 65. 

17 Apastamba, ii, 5, 11, 12. 

i» Laws of Manu, is, 101, 
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the levir did not marry his brother’s widow, but simply had intercourse with her.^® Levi- 
rate might have been a right of succession to be enjoyed by the heir when he came to his 
inheritance, but the Hindu lawgivers regarded it as an unpleasant obligation and a duty 
towards the dead. One form of polygyny, however, was expressly permitted by the ancient 
texts. The Smrtis allowed concubinage, that is those who were not married in due form, 
but were still entitled to maintenance and so on 2® ; and carnal knowledge of the concubines 
by any one else was considered as adultery. 2* 

As to the actual prevalence of polygyny in modem India some interesting facts may be 
gathered from the latest statistics. In the Census Report for 1921 — ^the 1931 census is not 
yet finished — ^for the whole of India, including Hindus, Muhammadans and others, the number 
of married females per 1,000 males is given as 1,008, or exactly 0 '8 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation. In certain typically Hindu or Hinduized sections, such as Bengal and Bombay, 
there is no evidence of polygjTiy ; and Madras and Bihar and Orissa, where the figures 
are 1,061 and 1,034 respectively, have a very much mixed population consisting of Aryan, 
Dra vidian and Australoid peoples. 22 Polygyny among the Hindus then is more imaginary 
than real. 

Now coming to the actual position of women in Hindu society we find that in theory 
the husband is the absolute owner of the wife, whom, in ancient times, he could even put to 
death, the only penalty being the fine of a leathern bag, a bow, a goat or a sheep according 
to her caste. 23 And in another text it is mentioned clearly that ‘‘ by^ a girl, a young woman, 
or even an aged one nothing must be done independently, even in her own house. In child- 
hood a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband, when her lord is dead 
to her sons ; a woman must never be independent.” And only in one case Manu recog- 
nized the free will of a maiden in the matter of her own marriage : if her father failed to pro- 
vide her with a husband within three years after her attaining majority she might marry 
whom she pleased ;2* but by her marriage she passed from the absolute control of her father 
into the absolute control of her husband, whom she was required to worship as a god. 2® 
Canaky'a, who according to the Greek historians lived about 2250 years ago, has nothing 
very good to say about the qualities of women. In one of his slokas he admonishes, saying : 
“ Never put your trust on those with claws [moaning tigers, lions and so on], those with 
horns [such as bulls, buflaloes, etc.], rivers, icomen and the royalty' ; for if you do. you will 
come to grief in the end. "2*' And in another place he says that a woman is “ adorned ” 
only if she has a husband . 22 The reason for this marked inequality of women was, accord- 
ing to Manu. because the qualities attributed to women were laziness, vanity', impurity, 
dishonesty’, malice and evil conduct. 25 So hifcrior were women to men that even a male 
child was regarded as more deserving of honour than they, and if there were a number of 
women walking along and there was a male child among them, the child was to walk in front 
and the wom^n were to follow him. 29 The Hindu family being patriarchal, men had 


19 J. Jolly, Eecht und Sitte, 47. 

2>! Ndrado, xiii, 26, tr. by J. Jolly [S.B.E., xxxiii, Oxford, 1889]. 

-J Ndrada. xii, 79 ; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 64 f. 

92 Census of India, 1921, vol. I, India, part i, “ Report ” by J. A. Marten [Calcutta. 1924]. j>. 1.^2, § 126. 
9^ Laws of Manu, xi, 139. 

2-t Laws of Manu. ix, 90 f. 

95 Laws of Manu, v, 154. 

9u “ Nakhindm ca nadindm ca, srihgindrh sastra-dhdrindm . 

Yisvdso naiva kartavyah slrishu rdjakuleshu ca.'' 

27 “ ydrindm bhiishanam patih.” 

95 Laws of Manu. ix, 13-18. 

-9 fiaiopatha Brdhmana. 1. 3, 1. 9 ; Sylvaiii Levi. La doctrine du sacrifice dans Ics Brdhmanas, 157. 
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precedence in all social and religious affairs, and only in one instance was a wife given an equal 
right with her husband ; in all solemn sacrifices the wife of the sacrificant helped in the reli- 
gious ceremony along with her husband.*® From a study of the Hindu laws and customs 
we find that in the Br&hmanical codes the greatest liberty was allowed to men, and the most 
complete bondage imposed upon the wife ; further it is evident that proprietory rights rather 
than personal self-respect was deemed the basis of conjugal obligation. This, in substance, 
is also the teaching of a modem Hindu girl. In practice a married woman is the mistress 
of her own household. She has no voice in outside affairs, but her authority is undisputed 
at home ; and this authority is not won by force, but is the result of mutual affection and 
understanding between her and her husband. In other words, it is simply a division of 
labour between them. The husband supports the family, takes care of all matters relating 
to the outside, bears alone the burden of worldly worries, while the wife manages the house 
and its affairs, and sees to the upbringing of the children and their education. Each lives in 
a different sphere, and shares each other’s joys and sorrows. Finally, even in the ancient 
books a wife is enjoined to co-operate with her husband in pursuing the three great objects 
of life — religious merit, wealth and enjoyment, — ^and to neglect any one of these is considered 
to be a great sin. A woman who faithfully carries out these commands is regarded as a per- 
fect woman and is called a Padmini or “ a lotus-like woman ” ; the three other kinds of women 
being Citriryi, or “ a woman of varied accomplishments,” ^dnihini, or “ a conch-like woman ” 
and Hastini, or “ an elephant-like woman.” 

Hindu law, too, recognized the rights of a married woman to her own property. Thus 
the Stridhana, or married woman’s property, is fuUy described in the ArthaMstra.^i It 
consists of presents from parents, brothers, sisters, and so on, as also property acquired by 
herself in any way. When she died intestate, her daughters, or only unmarried daughters, 
inherited it ; and she could leave it by will to whomsoever she pleased. But during her life- 
time her husband might dispose of it with her consent in case of distress,** and had control 
of it. 

And, to sum up, let me quote the definition of a wife given in the Hindu classic 
MaMbhurata ** ; — 

“ A wife is half the man, his truest friend ; 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude, a father in advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distress, ’ 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.” 

So who can say that the position of a modem Hindu woman is in any way inferior to that of 
her Western sister ? 


H. Hubert and M. Mauss, “ Easai sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice," L' Annie Sociologique, 
ii (1897-1898), p. 78, note 3. 

Arthaidstra, iii, 2, 59, cited by E. Westermarck, op. cit., ii, 426. 

** W. H. Macnaughton, Principles of Hindu Law [Calcutta, 1880], p. 33 f ., cited by E. Westermarck, 
ibid. 

** i. 3028 ff., quoted by (Sir) Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India [London, 1883], 
p. 328. 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA. 

By M. D. RAGHAVAN, B.A., D.A. (OxoN.), F.R.A.I., Pebsoxal Assistant to the Superixtexdbnt, 

GoVERN>rENT MuSEUM, MADRAS. 

(Continued from page 116.) 

He then settles some property for the sole enjoyment of his sister, for whom he shows 
the greatest solicitude. Continuing the discourse with his brother, he proceeds to declare his 
wishes in regard to his wife Kunj annuli : — 

Eru^i vaj'assilum ketti nanum “ In her seventh year I married 

Alatturappenrre ponmakale “ The only daughter of Alatturappen, 

Maniyumkottappenrre marumakaje “ The niece of Maniyomkottappen, 

Alattuvittile Kunjannuli “ Kunjannuli of Alattuvidu. 

Achcharam nurronnu chollirrundu “ One hundred and one guarantees have been 

given. 

Nanmurtam kondu kulichu ketti “ Tying the tali under good auspices, 

Kettiyapandalil kondu ponnu “ She was conducted home directly, 

Avarume achcharum chollii^ndu “ And they in their turn have giv'en assurances. 

Ayirattonninrre venma ponnum “ The value in gold of thousand and one 

guarantees 

Avalkayittanne kotittirrundu “ Has been given on her behalf. 

VittupMravum tannittundu “ Household vessels have been given as well. 

Avaleyum nijmm marakkarute *• You should not forget her. 

Panattinum kotichchahhayakkarutu ‘‘ Send her not away on monetary considera- 
tions. 

Avajum varakku mayi poyatehgil “ Should she quarrel and leave you 

Parannu va-satt^kki rakshilfcnam “You should persuade her and protect her.” 

Then he speaks of other household affairs : “ The menonmdr of AmbS.dikul6m, when 
their crops once failed, took from us on loan seven thousand paras of paddy and seeds, which 
I lent them at a low rate of interest, on mortgage of their property recorded in copper- 
plate deed. I warn you not to offend them or proceed against them to secure their lands.” 
He then tells his brother that he has a son by his uncle s daughter Tuinbol&rchcha, who is 
fair to see. As he has given him nothing, he should see that his son is suitably provided, 
and well educated. He again adverts to his sister. sa\'ing that he has bestowed on her a 
kalari and some lands, vhich hi.s brother .should not covet 

Kalariyil puja karippikkenam “ The worship at the kalari shoidd be main- 

tained. 

Melalayi poyi karippichchohi " You should supervise the ceremonies. 

Xattukarokkayum ettumallo “ People of the entire locality will assemble ; 

.Avarevmm niyahmi asrayikka “ Look to them for support. 

Eriya raundum panavum kittum “ Presents of cloth and money you get in plenty 

Kuttode pattum sammanikkum “ And presents of silk. 

Kurannonnu pehhaJkum kotuttukolju “ Give the sister a share : 

The references to the marriages of Arrummauammel Kunhiraman with Unnifirchciia, and of Aromar 
with Kunjanijfili, make it clear that marriages among the Tiyar were then as they now are, patiilocat. 
At the present day the N. Malabar Tiyar present the strange phenomena of l-.eing matrihneal so far 
as succession to property is concerned, while continuing to be patrilocal, the bride being invariably con- 
ducted ceremoniously to the bridegroom’s house, where she lives during the lifetime of her husband. In- 
deed property passed from father to son in the earlier days, as .Aromar has described the inheritance of property 
in his family, the matrilineal form of descent being unknown. Considerable dowries were given with the 
bride in marriage, as is clear from the dowries bestowed on the marriages of Unniarchcba and Kunjannuli 
described above, the system of dowries being intimately connected with the inheritance of property from 
father to son, the daughter getting no share after marriage. The institution of dowiy no longer prevails 
among the Tiyar, having disappeared apparently with the growth of the matrilineal form of descent with 
the system of inheritance, which obtains at present. 
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Avale mushichchalvaruttarutu ‘‘ Do not offend her. 

Ner penhalute kariyam ortukuta ** I aoi pained to think of our sister , 

Samodam kannir nirannoruki And freely flowed the tears. 

Anus^ram kelppichchirikkunneram And thus he continued discoursing, 

Sorhavum pehhale ortukondu And meditating on his dear sister 

Devarakkdttil irunnavanum Remaining in the hall of worship. 

Annottu patira chenna neram That night, when past midnight. 

Arrummanammele Unniarchcha Unniarchcha of Arnimmanammel 

Urahhnnna urakkattil sopnam kandu In her sleep had a dream. 

Kalaribharambaru sopnam katti The guardian deity of the lalari appeared to 

her in dream. 

Ennute anhala Aromunni My brother Aromunni, 

Putturamviftile Ar6munni Aromar of Putturam house, 

Puttariangam kurichchirippe Has resolved on proceeding to an angam fight. 

Setfi erunxrru Unniarchcha Unniarchcha gets up startled, 

Kalari bh^rambare ninandavalum And prays to the deity, 

Karkundal nannayi kudannu keffi Gathers and ties up her hair, 

Dipam kolutti pokunnundu And lighting the lamp goes out of the room. 

Punkori chattanrre kuval kettu Hearing the cock crow, 

Patakali murrattum chenniranni She advances to the courtyard, 

Bhumiyum tottu nerukil vechchu And does obeisance to the goddess of earth. 

Surya bhagavane keitorutu Worships the sun, 

Murramatijuim karikkunnunde And attends to sweeping the courtyard. 

Then she gets water and umikkari*^ ready, and wakes up her father and mother. '*3 The 
latter enquires why she is in a hurry. Unniarchcha tells them of her dream, expressing her 
anxious desire to see her brother before he goes to fight. Hearing this, the father remarks : — 
Katinnul garbhavum ninakkalline “ At this period of first pregnancy, 

Palatume sopnavum k&num mole “ You are apt to have dreams, my daughter.” 

Appol parayunnu Unniarchcha Unniarchcha replies : 

Chila kalam sopnavum okkum achcha “ Dreams sometimes come true, father. 

Nanenre vitfolam potte amme “ Mother, let mo just go homo.” 

Appol parayunnu ammayallo The mother replies : 

Niimute chollinnu natakkayilla ” I shall not be dictated to by you. 

Ninne ivitekku kufanna pinne “ Ever since you were brought here 

Enre makannu sukhamillallo “ My son has not been well.” 

Appol parayunnu Unniarchcha Unniarchcha retorts ; 

Ninnate makanenna kutannatende “ Why, then, did your son marry me ? 

Nihnalku sukhattdde iruttamelle “ You could have kept him in comfort. 

Enne ivitekku kutannatende '• Why was I brought here at all ? ” 

The mother observes ; “ It is only eight days since you returned, and if you are going 
again, my son can’t accompany you. He is always busy at the kalari." The mother proposes 
that she may go accompanied by a Panan. Unniarchcha is wroth at the suggestion : — 
Putturam vittile peimunnalum “ The ladies of Putturam house 

Pananrre kute natannittilla “ Have never gone escorted by Panans. 

Ninnate tarakkam parai'inu ninnal ” You no doubt referred to your practice. 

Paiidekkum nannalum Chekonmare “ From early times have we been Chekor. 
Patinettu sth^navum nannalkkunde “We are of the highest rank. 

Tandayma sthanavum kirvarchayum “ We have the status of leaders 

42 Xhe charred imsk of the jjaddy, which is still used tlirouphout Malabar for cleaning the teeth. 

48 The daughter-in-law alway.s addrev-ses her father-in-law and mother in-law as father and mother, 
respectively. 
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Chekonpadaviyum tannittundu “ And we have been granted the rank of Ghekor. 

Cheranperumal tamburanum “ The emperor Cheraman Pemmal, 

Niraparayum vilakkum vechchu “ With the lighted lamp and the measureful of 

rice, 

Aditya chandrane sakshiyakki “ With the sim and moon as witnesses. 

Xalu kuttavume tannittundu “ Four assemblies have been given us. 

Inhine sthanum irippullappol “ When we have such dignities 

Panenre kute Mnpbno amme -* How can I go, mother, with a Parian ? 

Ponnum panavume ortu uinhal “ Wealth is your only consideration.” 

Ennu paraMaval pokumiunde Saying this she moves along, 

Kannirum kaiyayipokunnundu And weeping she goes. 

Going inside, she opens the room, takes a jar of oil, rubs her hair profusely w ith oil and 
walks along unattended until she reaches the riverside, where she asks a Kanakkan boy to 
row her across. Not having any money to pay the feny tolI,the boy refuses to row her across 
until she removes and gives him one of her gold ornaments. When they reach the opposite 
shore the boy learns who she is, when he falls at her feet, returns the piece of gold and pleads 
for pardon. Uimiarchcha continues her journey until she reaches the Putturam fields. 
Aromar, surprised to see his sister coming, wonders how she got the news. . . . His mother 
replies that she could have known only by divine intercession. The daughter approaching 
falls at her mother’s feet, w'hile the latter blesses and comforts her. At sight of Unniaxchcha, 
the Varunnor and the Nayars rise up, when Aromar makes a sign to them to sit, saying that 
it is none but his sister that is coming. Aromar enquires how and why she has come. Unni- 
archcha, breathless with emotion, replies as follows : — 

Innale padira nerattingal “ Yesterday when past midnight 

Urakkattil sopnavum kandu nanum “ I had a dream, and 
Neram pularchchakku enirru nanum “ I got up at daybreak, 

Atitali vegam karichchitallo “ And, finishing my household work, 

Ammodu yatrajuim chodichappoj *’ Approached mother for leave to go. 

Panane tuna kutfi povSn cholli “ Thereupon she asked me to take a Panan w ith me, 

Avari tanne nadamiu nanum “ Straight away I walked along alone, 

Ghodicheharinnu ponnitallo *• And found my way home.” 

Aromar then guides her inside and tells her of his engagement to fight, when she 
falls unconscious. 

^aiigile vellam itukkunnundu Water is taken in a conch shell, 

Nurronnu mantram japichu uti And chanting one hundred and one magical 

spells. 

Unniarchchakku tannir koclukkun- Is given to Unniaxchcha to drink, 
nundu 

On regaining consciousness he consoles her, explaining the reasons which had weighed 
w ith him in accepting the engagement. Taldng ofi a ring he gives it to hex, saying : “ If 

” a son is bom to you, let him be brought up bearing my name, and wearing my ring. He 
” should be well trained in physical and fencing exercises, and if any one should ask for his 
■' services for angam fighting, don't you stand in the way of his going. You should, on the con- 
■ ‘ trary , see that he is sent w ith those who need his services. Let not the prestige of the land suffer, 
nor the kalari be dishonoured or its name and fame allowed to suffer in the least. Father’s 
" fame is at stake ; father is very old, and while I live I cannot see him killed by anybody. 
■■ When in the days of my boyhood, father was engaged in single combats, aunt (father’s sister) 
bore it like a bold woman. Grandmother also was then alive. In the same manner should 
you bear up. In the name of our guardian deity do not gainsay me, my sister.” 

Having thus consclcd his sister, Aromar continues his ceremonies late into the night, 
until he is startled by sobs, and, turning roimd. sees Kunjannuli. his wife. ” If j’ou are going 
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to this fight, I shall come with you to witness it,” says she, giving vent to her pent-up grief, 
and falls at his feet, crying, “ Should you be slain in the fight, how am I ever to forget you.” 
Karirulkkotta mudi araku “ With beautiful jet-black hair 

Panjami chandranodotta nerri “ And forehead as the moon on the fifth lunar 

day, 

Kunni mukhavum kuriya kannum “ Small face and round eyes, 

Tattamma chundum pavira pallum “ Parrot’s lips and pearly teeth, 

Aromal tadi arimban mi^ “ W^ell shaped beard and graceful moustache, 

Evita vechchu nan marannitendu “ How I would miss them all ! ” 

Etanennu potti karannu pennu Thus she laments, broken hearted, 

Bodhamkettahnine vinupoyi And falls down unconscious. 

Atutane kanunnu Aromarum Aromar seeing her great grief 

Kitukite potti karannu Chekon Is likewise moved to tears 

Onnindu kelkenampenkid5,ve And implores her to listen to him 

Ikkandatokke ninakkane “ All that you see here belongs to you. 

Ahgattil torru marichchatengil “ If I should die in the fight 

Ennute'*^ anujanam Unnikkannan “ My brother Unnikkannan 

Ninnayum ottum orikkayilla “ Will not abandon you. 

Ninhalorumichchu irunnu kolvin “ May you both live together.” 

Appol parayunnu Kunj annuli Kunjannuli replies : 

Patin5,ru vayassu natappenikku * I am but sixteen now 

Ippol nanoru pennayullu “ And am just on the threshold of womanhood. 

Irupatturandu vayassu ninnalkkallo “ While you are only twenty-two.” 

He explains how he cannot stay at home, and send his father to fight. So he is going to 
the angntn though the fates are against him, and he is certain to come by death. He as- 
sures her, however, that he will not be defeated and slain, but fears he may be a victim to 
foul play. Having thus consoled her, Arfimar asks his brother to fetch his father, 
whom he consults as to sending a reliable person to sharpen the churika.*^ Arfimar objects 
to sending his cousin Chandu, observing that he will play him false, as he bears bim 
a grudge, having objected to Unniarcheha being given to Ghandu in marriage. His father 
remarks that Chandu was brought up as his own child, since the loss of both his parents w hile 
he was yet a child, and is thoroughly trustworthy. Chandu is accordingly sent for, despite 
the misgivings of Aromar. Chandu comes and is entrusted with the churikas, solemnly 
promising to be faithful to Aromar. Unniarcheha then serves him food, when the following 
dialogue ensues : — 

Onnindu^^ kelkenam Chandwannele “ Just hear me, my brother. 

Ul|il mushichchal karutavenda “ Do not harbour any ill feeling, 

Omana mukham vattam tirttitendu “ I shall cheer you up and make you happy. 

Aromar here expresses a wish that his brother may espouse her on his death, with a view to protect 
her and save her from widowhood, in consideration of her very young age. This no doubt indicates the 
levirate as the custom is called which requires a widow to wed her husband s brother or some one else 
of his close kinsmen. The more common form is the junior leairate — the widow marrying the younger 
brother. The custom no longer prevails anywhere in Korth Malabar. 

13 A dagger, small sword (Gundert., p. 373). 

16 Unniarcheha feels that Chandu may be harbouring malice towards Aromar as the latter had 
stood in the way of his marrying her ; and so in her great anxiety to save her brother, she tries to 
persuade Chandu that as soon as Aromar returns victorious, she will separate herself from her husband and 
be a dutiful wife to Chandu. It is evident that the latter has harrassed her not a little and that, thouvii 
perfectly tired of his advances, she in her then frame of mind, actuated with the singleness of purpose 
of saving Aromar, is prepared to sacrifice herself if she succeeds to enlist Chandu’s goodwill in favour 
of Aromar. Unijiarchcha in this shows her great selfless devotion to Aromar. A heroine of repute 
she was well known for the great endurance and strength of character she displayed in her moments 
of trial. 
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Ennute annala kuniiiyaMala “ My dear and devoted brother 

Puttariyahgattinu Pokunnimdu “ Is proceeding on his first fight, 

Tuna kuti pokminatu ninhalane “ And it’s you who accompanies him. 

Onninducheyyenam Ghandw4hhale “ Just hear me, brother. 

Ahnala angattiljayichu vannal “ No sooner does Aromar return victorious 

Arrmn manammennu vakkorichchu “ Than shall I separate myself from Arrum- 

manammel 

Nihhalku pennayi irinnukollam “ And remain your dutiful wife.” 

Pandu parannu chatichcholalle “ Haven’t you already played me false ? 

Jppore niyom marannupoyo “ Have you now forgotten all that ? 

Orukuri nin vakku viswasichchu “ Once I believed you, 

Ninrre arikattu vannu nanum “ And when I came to you, 

Murramatikkunna chulukondu “You used the broomstick. 

Entinnavitem parayunnu nan “ Why should T recall the rest ? 

Arrum manammel varuvan choUi “ You asked me to Arrummanammel 

Patira ravatra nedursLvuUappol “ In the dead of night. 

Kumaram pura nanum nintivannu “ I swam across the Kumarm river, 

Ni kitakkum muriyil nan vannappol “ And when I stepped into your room, 

Tuppum kolambi kondennerinnu “ You flung the spittoon at me. 

Annu ni chejitatu marannittilla “ I have not forgiven you that.” 

Unniarchcha sheds bitter tears at his malicious words, and continues to plead for Aromar. 
Konjiparayalla Unniarchcha “ Don’t jvm flirt, Unniarchcha ; 

Ninnufe mayahhal nanariyum “ I know your wiles. 

AmmAvane tanne orttittane “ Only out of regard for uncle 

Ninneyum nanonnum cheyyattatu “ Do I spare you.” 

Eja mula pottiyalarumvannam As young bamboos crackling in the woods, 

Nennattalichchu karannavalum She cries, beating her breast : 

Anhala yangam jayichchu vannAl “ As soon as my brother returns successful, 

Nihhalku penniyi irikkum nane “ I swear, I shall be your wife. 

KalaribhArambharam achcban&ne “ Upon my father I swear. 

SAnparannatu satyamane “ I speak the truth.” 

Aromar’s father cautions Chandu that, as the blacksmith’s house is in the vicinity of 
Arihhoter’s, he should not be tempted by the latter’s enticements, or turn round, or converse 
with anybody on the way. He should particularly guard himself against the wiles of Arihho- 
ter’s beautiful daughters : — 

Mutitinmel kotikettiya Kunjannuli “ Kunjannuli, who does up her locks on the 

forehead ; 

Iruttatholiminnum Kuttiraani “ Kuttimani, who shines even in the dark : 

Ihfiine randallo penkitahhal “ These are the two girls he has. 

Ninne avarahhu kantatehgil “ If they should see you, 

Keikondu madi vilikkum ninne “ They will beckon to you and call you.” 

Chandu solemnly promises to be true and faithful to the last. His uncle blesses him 
and sends him on his errand. Chandu walks along until be reaches Kolostri nadu,*^ and goes 
by the way of ArihhSter’s house, which he was expressly asked to avoid. Arihnoter recog- 
nizes him, and shrewdly guessing that the bundle contains cJvurikas, advances and invites 
him just to refresh himself at his house for a while. Chandu refuses, when Arihnoter, 
Korattattu"** mamnnukatichumkondu Employing a drug, which he eats, 

Vittil kayaritfu ponam Chandu Repeats his invitation. 

{To be continued.) 

^ 7 KoWstri Tiddu or the kingdom of tho Koiattiris, a dynasty of rulers who ruled over the greater part 
of what is now North Malabar. The line is now represented by the Chirakkal Tamburan or the Raja 
of Chirakkal, with his headquarters at Cannanore. The family now enjoys a Malikhana allowance of 
Rs. 24,000 per year from the Government. 

■fS Malabar is pre-eminently the land of magic, which is considered most potent and capable of 
both good and evil. 
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REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By the uate Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE. Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A., F.S.A., 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903. 

{Continued from 'page 59.) 

Among the advantages presented by the site over any other in or near the harbour, and 
•which, therefore, led to its selection, were that — (o) it was well raised, exposed to every breeze 
there being no higher land within a considerable radius, and commanded both entrances to the 
harbour ; (5) the greater portion of the site was under grass, and therefore very little clearing of 
jungle and undergrowth had to be undertaken before the necessary number of buildings could 
be erected ; and (c) extensive grass heaths, suitable for grazing large herds of cattle, such as it 
was desired to establish, stretched for many miles northwards ; while the drawbacks and dis- 
advantages were not so immediately apparent , but soon proved to be ( 1 ) the extensive foreshore 
of pestiferous black mud with, here and there, exposed coral reefs, which skirted the three sides 
of the small promontory on which the settlement was planted ; (2) the existence of a large fetid 
swamp, measuring some 40 acres on the north-east border of the station, and a few small 
swamps and jMfs in other portions of the same area ; and (3) the poverty of the soil, consisting 
mainly of polycistina clay, and the difficulty consequently found not only in ciiltivating it 
successfully or utilising it in any other way, such as in brick, tile or pot-making, but also 
in draining it. The two first of these drawbacks would, however, it was thought, be ere 
long successfully overcome. 

The services of the hulk Blenheim, a well-known East Indiaman, which was anchored 
in the harbour for the first five years {viz., till April 1874) proved useful to the pioneers of the 
settlement both in affording accommodation while the buildings were being erected, and as a 
sanitarium to those subsequently requiring a change from the shore. 

The average strength at which the convict gang was maintained varied during the 
nineteen years from 172 to 308 men, the mean average being about 235. The number with 
which the colony was started was 262 convicts. 

The protective force, consisting of Madras sepoys averaging between 50’65, and police 
15 ‘30, usually aggregated about 80 men, while the free residents, exclusive of the crew of the 
station steamer, which was first granted in February 1884, consisting of Government officials, 
employes, cocoanut -traders and, in late years, children of free and convict settlers, ranged 
between 20 and 50. The total number of residents (free and convict) rarely, therefore, exceeded 
400, and was in some years so low as 300. 

The officer in charge was one of the Assistant or Extra Assistant Superintendents on 
the Port Blair Establishment ; when available, a European officer was detailed from his regi- 
ment to the command of the Madras Infantry detachment, and a medical subordinate (an 
apothecary or hospital assistant) was in charge of the hospitals. 

The experiences of the first few years proved most trying to the pioneers of the 
infant colony, as evidenced by the high sick-rate among all classes, notwithstanding the 
adoption of many precautionary measures. This state of things was almost entirelj' due to the 
malaria for which the harbour has, from remote times, been notorious. It, therefore, soon 
became evident that, until some marked improvement occurred in the sanitary condition of the 
locality, it would be necessary to avail ourselves largely of the facilities afforded by the visits of 
the mail steamer, which in the first few years communicated once every six weeks, and subse- 
quently once every four weeks, to effect reliefs at short intervals of all free residents, and to 
transfer to Port Blair all cases of convict patients requiring change of air for their recovery. 

In the case of the free establishment a residence of, at one time, three months and, at 
another time, of six months usually qualified for a relief, but, in some instances, the stay was 
voluntarily prolonged to periods of from one to four or more years. In the ease of convicts, 
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except when recommended for a change by the medical officer, they were, during a great por- 
tion of the period under review, required to pass about three years before they became eligible 
for transfer. This was not so great a hardship as it might otherwise appear, for further 
experience had proved that the first year of residence was usually the most trying and that, 
owing to this circumstance more work could be accomplished by those who had thus, in a 
measure, become acclimatised than by new arrivals. The practice, therefore, proved beneficial 
in enabling greater progress to be made. 

Indeed, it often occurred that on becoming eligible for transfer to Port Blair, some of 
the convicts would prefer to remain at the Nicobars, so that it was foimd in February 1888 that 
of the 293 prisoners then at Nancowry, 88 had passed more than three years, and of that 
number 20 had been there from five to fifteen years without a change. 

Although the facility of transferring the most sickly cases to Port Blair for change and 
treatment, and obtaining selected men in their place, was freely availed of, the hospital returns 
were, for most years, very h%h, and if the deaths and sick-rate at the Andamans of those re- 
cently transferred from the Nicobars had been also taken into account, the statistics would 
have proclaimed more clearly than they did the actual amount of mischief caused by the 
malarious climate. 

Although, in spite of the disastrous experiences of the Moravian Missionaries a hundred 
years ago, the Nicobar fever can probably not be regarded as of so deadly a character as that of 
the pestilential Niger, it is curious to note that our experience of the former corresponded in one 
respect with that recorded of the latter, viz., that “ the fever usually sets in 16 days after ex- 
posure to the malaria, and that one attack, instead of acclimatising the patient, seems to render 
him all the more liable to a second.” 


That a decided improvement had taken place in the sanitary condition of the settle- 
ment during the last few years there can be no doubt, and that it could have been further 
improved and the site itself rendered fairly healthy by completing the reclamations of the 
swamps, jhils, and foreshore, and removing all exposed coral reefs within a reasonable radius of 
the station, seems equally' certain ; but in order to accomplish such a task, more labour than 
was available at Camorta would have had to be freely bestowed for two or more years, during 
which time a high percentage of sick would have had to be counted on. 

Works. — The principal works on which the convicts were employed from first to last 
were as follows ; — 


(a) The construction of buildings, tanks, and wells (as per margin), metalled roads, 

drains (brick, surface and sub-surface), sea- 
walls, and a jetty (500 feet long). 

The two last-named works proved very 
beneficial in reclaiming a large portion of 
the unhealthy area occupied by the foreshore, 
whereby, among other advantages, a site for 
numerous huts required for the accommoda- 
tion of free cocoanut-traders was provided. 

As regards material, in the absence of stone suitable for building purpose in situ, much 
use was made of the fine blocks of coral which were so easily obtainable. 

It was found easy to shape these by means of old blunt axes in slabs and blocks of suit- 
able size. That they served our purpose very satisfactorily was evident from the 
substantial character of the work in the reservoir, wells, sea-walling and jetty. 
As the insanitary effects of exposed live coral are well known, the quarrying of 
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7 smaller quarters and out-houaea 
1 Commissariat godown 
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12 brick wells 

1 „ tank 

2 tanks 

Numerous cattle and work-sheds, etc. 
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the adjacent reefs and the utilization of the coral in the above manner thus served 
a double purpose. The same material further enabled us to obtain, by burn- 
ing, as much good lime as vre needed. For thatching purposes the lalang grass 
was found admirably adapted ; it is of this material that the excellent roofs of 
the Nicobarese huts in the Northern Islands are invariably made. Scantling, 
planking, etc., was obtained from the local sawpit station in Octavia Bay, while 
posts, bamboos, and cane were of course always readily procurable from the 
adjacent jungles. 

(6) The removal of jungle, the extirpation of lalang grass and planting of good grass- 
seed together with a large number of trees (neem, mango, casuarina, shisham, 
mahogany, etc.), calculated to benefit the place both in a sanitary sense and other- 
wise ; the cultivation of vegetables and fruits and experimental planting of cotton, 
tobacco, cofiee, etc., and the reclamation or draining of such areas of swamp land 
as were either in proximity to dwellings or were so situated as to exert a baneful in- 
fluence on the health of the station. 

With regard to these, the work of supplanting the lalang grass with superior imported 
species proved very difficult, and can in fact be said to have been only partially 
accomplished ; this is due to the extraordinary vitality of this grass, its tenacity, 
and the depth to which its roots penetrate the soil. It is more than probable that 
in the absence of any further restraints to its growth and spread, it will before 
many years re-assert its supremacy over the whole area. With reference to recla- 
mations of swamps, the important work of bunding the large wide-mouthed swamp, 
referred to above as on the north-east border of the station, was attempted 
with all available labour for two and a quarter years (January 1874 to March 
1876). Great hopes were, with good reason, entertained that a decided improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of the settlement would ensue on the success- 
ful completion of this work, but before it was half finished, it was ordered to 
be discontinued and the bunded portion to be cut through so as to re-admit the 
sea as before ; the grounds for this decision being that (1) the po.sition of the 
sluice-gate fixed by the Public Works Department was faulty ; (2) labour was 
scarce and more could not be afforded from Port Blair ; (3) much sickness was 
occurring among the men engaged on the work ; and (4) the reclamation might 
prove of questionable utility. From experience previously gained at Port Blair 
it was known that while such work was in progress the rate of sickness was 
certain to be high, and had the work been persevered in and the reclaimed area 
well drained and planted with cocoanut-tiees, there can be no doubt that results 
similar to those witnessed at Aberdeen, Phoenix Bay and other swamps at Port 
Blair, formerly notoriously unhealthy, would have been attained. 

(c) The formation of a cattle farm with the object of supplementing the outturn of 
draught and slaughter animals from the herds at the Andamans for the require- 
ments of Port Blair, thereby eventually rendering that settlement independent of 
supplies of cattle from India. 

Transfer of young animals for the above purpose commenced in October 1885, from which 
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date 227 head were supplied to Port Blair (as 
jjer margin), while the entire herd at the time ot 
the abandonment of the settlement comprised : 
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Buffalo-bulls 

2 

, . COWS 

28 

calves (bull) 

24 

„ (cow) 

15 


Total . . 1,033 

the above being exclusive of 210 head of cattle owned by self -supporter convicts. 

(d) The manufacture or sale of the following 

for consumption at Port Blair or for 

loc.al use ; — 

Rs. 

Cocoanut oil (about 720,000 lbs.) . . 

1,20,000 

Curds, milk and butter 

28,500 

Lime . . 

20,000 

Bricks . . 

2,500 


also procuring and preparing such quantities of jungle material, coral blocks, etc., 
as were required for local works. 

(e) Girdling a few thousand timber trees (chiefly Mimusops, Albizzia, Mangifera and 
Hydrocarpus .species), and maintaining a sawpit station for the supply of plank- 
ing, scantling, etc., for works in progress and for sale. 

Water-Supply. — From the number of wells and tanks mentioned in the foregoing as 
provided for the wants of the station, it will be rightly assumed that the supply of water was 
abundant during the rains and adequate during the dry months. As its quality was not above 
suspicion, the precaution was taken to boil and filter all that was intended fordrinking purposes. 
The large quantity of water stored in the reservoir and wells near the jetty would have proved 
for many years to come a great convenience to vessels requiring a supply while trading there or 
in passing through the harbour. The average annual rainfall, as ascertained from the registers 
of fifteen consecutive years (1873 to 1887), was found to amount to 112 23 inches. 

Character of the Soil ahd Cultivation. — The result of the experience gained by us 
as regards the capabilities of the soil for purposes of cultivation may be briefly stated to be as 
follows : — That only in such portions of the undulating grass heaths as lie in deep valleys and 
ravines could cultivation be carried on for more than one or at most two seasons without free 
application of manure, while on the high grass lands, there being only a thin layer of black 
mould covering the polycistina clay, any attempt to remove the grass in order to prepare the 
soil for cultivation suflices to diminish the small amount of fertility in land so unfavourably 
situated by exposing the topmost layer to the effects of the heavy rains of these latitudes, 
which of course speedily cause it to be washed down the nearest slopes. As regards the 
jungle land, our experience corresponded with that gained respecting similar land at Port Blair, 
and there can be no doubt of the success which would reward intelligent agriculturists to whom 
a tract of such land was allotted. Besides of course raising ordinary Indian vegetables and 
fruits for local consumption, experiments were made in cultivating American cotton and tobacco. 
Between 1870 and 1873 about 20 acres were planted with the former ; although there was at 
first a rich promise of success, the staple produced being most favourably reported on, both as 
regards quality and quantity, various circumstances combined to disappoint the hopes that had 
been raised. The drought of the dry months proved as injurious as the heavy rains and violent 
squalls of the South-West Monsoon, while additional loss was occasioned by the ravages of a 
red beetle, which was apparently introduced with the seed received from America. In conse- 
quence of this, though the soil seemed peculiarly favourable for the cultivation of this valuable 
plant, the experiment had to be reluctantly abandoned. The tobacco experiments were con- 
ducted on a smaller scale and over a like brief period. They sufficed to show that tobacco of 
good quality could be raised, although, in consequence of indifferent curing, the value of what 
was produced was small. 


(To be contimied.) 
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A QUERY. 

ST. THOMAS IN PARTHIA OR INDIA ? 

In the issue of The Indian Antiquary for June 1931» 
Dr. P. J. Thomas, of Madras, has (hi his article on St. 
Thomas in South India) attempted to establish on 
the strength of the stUl nebulous and very late South 
Indian tradition that the Apostle Thomas did 
come to South India and went nowhere else. 

Far earlier than the earliest recorded version (thir- 
teenth century) of the South Indian tradition, there 
are statements in Origen and The Acts of Judas 
Thomas (both of about 200 A.n.), which show that 
St. Thomas went to Parthia or India. These two 
are in fact the earliest documents yet discovered 
which mention the field of St. Thomas’s apostolic 
activities. India of The Acts is no doubt the Indus 
region under Gondophares of Taxila, i.o., North- 
West India, whatever the existing very late versions 
of the South Indian tradition may or may not say. 

Now, while The Acts, written some time between 
A.D. 180 and 230, says that St. Thomas went to 
the India of Gudnaphar (Gondophares), Origen, the 
much-tra veiled, voluminous writer of the same age 
(born A.D. 183-6, died about 251), says in his commen- 
tary on Genesis that the Apostle went to Parthia. He 
says (according to his statement incorporated by 
Eusebius, a.d. 265-310, in his Hist. Eccl., lib. Ill, 
c. I.) as follows : — 

Apostoli et discipuli Domini ac Servatoris nostri 
per universum orbem dispersi Evanqelimn prae- 
dicabant. Et Thomas qtiidem, ut a majoribus 
traditum accepimus, Parthiam sortitus est. 

Does Origen here contradict his contemporary, 
the author of The Acts ? Or, does he actually agree 
with him, meaning by Parthia the Indus region 
imder the Parthian king Gondophares ? 

In olden times India was known to the Indians 
as Bharatavarfa and Indians were called Bhara- 
tiyas. Could Parthia in the above passage be Origen’s 
way of pronouncing the Sanskrit name Bharata 
or Bhilratiya ? 

Dr. Thomas, by a serious oversight, does not at 
all refer to Origen's Parthia. And Origen is not 
the only authority who mentions the Parthian 
apostolate of St. Thomas. The Clementine Recog- 
nitions (IX, 29), and later, Eusebius (History, III, 1), 
Rufinus (fourth century, H istory, II, 5), and Socrates 
(fifth century. History, I, 19) assign Parthia to St. 
Thomas, although The Doctrine of Addai (of about 
A.D. 200, a work completely independent of The 
Acts of about the same age). The Doctrine of the 
Apostles (of the third century), St. Ephraem, St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome (all of 
the fourth century'), and several later writers assign 
India to him, not Parthia. 

In the Syriac life of St. Mares, Bishop of Ctesiphon 
(second century), there occurs the following passage; — 
" When Mar Mares reached the country of the 
Huzites. and foimd beIie\ors there, and heard of 


the conversion of the Persians, his heart was 
filled with joy to find a small quantity of wheat 
in extensive fields of tares. He preached through 
that country and converted many. Then he 
descended still further (or went still further) 
until the perfume (or odour) of Mar Thomas, the 
Apostle, was wafted unto him ; and there also he 
added great numbers to the fold, and left behind 
him a disciple named Job, to minister to them.” 
— (Medlycott’s India and the Apostle Thomas, 
London, 1905, p. 37.) 

From where did the perfume of St. Thomas go to 
St. Mares in the second century a.d. ? From Ori- 
gen’s Parthia, or from North-West India of The Acts, 
or from distant Malabar and Mylapore of South 
Indian tradition ? 

Trivandrum, 29th June 1931. T. K. Joseph. 

AIRIKINA AND SANCHI. 

Airikina. — This is the form foimd in the Gupta 
inscriptions at the site. The modern foim is Eran, 
as current in the locality, which is now most 
conveniently accessible, being at a distance of four 
miles, from the railway station Kaithora-Korwai 
in the small Muhammadan principality of Korwai in 
Malw5. The railway station is about five miles 
from Bina Junction, G. I. P., in the district of Saugor, 
C.P. On the map of Saugor and Bhilstl, within a 
radius of twenty miles there are two other villages 
bearing the name of Eran. The Airikina of 
Samudra Gupta is the name of a district (pradeia)t 
wherein he made his {sva-)bhoga-pura, an imperial 
resort. This sva-bhoga-pura is the site now known 
as Eran, four miles from Kaithora. It is the gate 
between MAlwa (.ikara) and Bundelkhapd (V’indhya 
country). This and the other two villages called 
Eran are to be treated as coming under Vidisil, 
or Bhilsa, in the Gupta and the previous periods. 

The throe spots bearing the name in a group 
prove that there was a territory connected with 
that name. The territory belonged in the second 
century B.c. (or earlier) to an autonomous poli- 
tical community. This is proved by the coins 
found by Cunningham (A.S.I., vol. X, pp. 80-81, 
pi. XXIV, figs. 16, 17 ; vol. XIV, 149, pi. XXI, 
figs. 17, 18). On the coins the form of the name 
is Erakana. [ I take the letter read by Cunning- 
ham as nya to bo an archaic form of na.] The 
origin of the name is indicated, in my opinion, 
by the symbol of a serpent figured on the top of 
the coin. Eraka or Airaka means a serpent. It is 
the name of a Naga in the Mahdbhdrata (1. 2154). 
It is derived from ir, ‘to move forward,’ and the 
sense is to bo found in Airdvat (the Serpent King) 
and names of rivers. Airaka, as a proper name, 
occurs in the Nasik inscription of Pulumavi (E.I., 
VIII, p. 65) as Mahd- Airaka, which M. Senart 
considered to bo the name of a Buddhist monk 
(E.I., VIII. p. 68). The context does show that 
Mahii -biraka was either .an official or a responsible 


I I’lrct, r. I , p. 20, Kr.in insc. of feaimiilni tfupta line 25. 
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monk. The political community under whom 
the Eran coins were struck derived their name 
from Airaka, who was evidently the founder of their 1 
state. I have shown elsewhere the existence of 
this system of naming the community after the 
founder of the state. ^ 

The Naga dynasty of Malwcl, who are found in 
Gupta times in the neighbourhood of Eran, might 
or might not have been connected with the Airikinas. 

Sdnchi. — Cunningham’s identification of Safielii 
with Fa Hien’s Sha-chi has been rightly questioned 
by Sir John Marshall.* But the word remains 
unexplained. In the United Provinces it is contrast- 
ed with Magah (Magadha), in connexion with 
pcin leaves (betel). The Magahi pan, which is 
imported from Gaya, is white, while the uncured 
green variety is called Sunchi, which means that it 


came from Mdlwd. The name must be old, as its 
connotation is now forgotten. 

The word is connected with the Sanskrit root 
sam-chi (‘ to collect,’ ‘ to collect and deposit bones ’ 
of a dead body after cremation, e.g., in samchaya- 
namA The hill of Safichi has its chief feature in 
the stupas in which were deposited the hones of the 
Buddha, his two chief disciples, and the chief 
missionaries of Buddhism under Asoka. It is thus 
a secondary name, like the Cketiya-giri, not the 
original name of the hill, but a popular one arising 
from the stupas. Its Sanskrit form would be sarh- 
chiti : from Samchiti, we have Sdnchi. The real 
name of the place was, as we know from inscrip- 
tions, Kakanada. 

K. P. Jayaswau. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Ceyuon Journau op Scibwe. Section G, vol. II, 
Pt. 2, ARCH.EOi.ooirAi. Summary, by A. M. 
Hocart, Areliaeological Commissioner. OJxV 
in. ; pp. 73-97, with 41 plates. 

In this volume Mr. Hocart, the late Archseolo- 
gical Commissioner, continues his notes on matters 
of archseolcgical interest, under the same headings 
as before, bringing them up to the end of 1928. 
Further evidence has led him to revise the scheme 
of culture periods proposed iu the previous Sum- 
mary. He is inclined to connect with the Mahayanist 
activity (strongest in what he terms the classical 
period) the trident capitals of the small temple 
to the SE. of the ThCipa.r^ma, and the square 
temple prevalent at the present day in Ceylon. 
The traditional connexion of the Ndgas with water 
is illustrated by their association with dams, sluices 
and artificial ponds, such as those at Mihintale 
and Vannamai.luva (see Plates LXVI, LXVII). It 
is interesting to compare his description, illustrated 
by plates, of pottery making in Ceylon with tl'.e 
method followed in India, w here the wheel appears 
to have been more consistently used. 

Mr. Hocart comments on the paucity in Ceylon 
of specimens of Gupta age art, which showed such 
remarkable activity in India. The Gupta empire, 
however, was chiefly confined to northern Iirdia, 
and the kingdoms in tho south of the peninsula 
probably proved an effective barrier to its influences 

spreading into the island. 

C. E. A. W..O. 

Beitrage zur Indischen Sprachwissenschaft und 
Geschichtb. Heft 6. BHiRATAVAR&A : textges- 
chichtliche Daistellung zweier geographischon 
Purana-texte nebst iibersetzung. By W. Kirfel. 
Pp. vi + 71. 9Jx6Jin. W. Kohlhammer, Stutt- 
gart. 1931. RM. 10.00. 

It is a matter for congratulation that Dr. Kirfel 
is pursuing his studies in the textual composition 


of the Puranas ; for he has alreBd 5 ’- shown that 
despite the unsmmdness of most of the editions, 
valuable results can be obtained by his methods. 
In the present pamphlet he takes a geographical 
description of India which recurs in nearly all the 
Pur&nas and show.s that it exists in two recensions, 
a shorter and a longer, each of which again has two 
recensions. He has succeeded in establishing a 
fairly sound text of the two recensions and is able 
to tlwow some light on the methods according to 
which independent treatises were incorporated 
in the Purfipas. The work has been done with 
skill and scholarly precision, and forms a model 
that should be followed closely in future enquiries 
of the same kind. 

The two texts have however a wider interest 
than that of tho textual history of tho Purfipas. 
It has been hitherto impossible to make much use 
of tlie geographical statements in these works, 
because of the difficulty of deciding which form 
of name had the best authority and which names 
were later interpolations. But it seems to me 
that we are justified in holding that these texts 
as reconstituted give us a fairly accurate de- 
scription of the distribution of Indian races at 
definite points still to be determined within the 
first six centuries or so of our era. Di-. Kirfel 
does not profess to have dealt thoroughly with 
this aspect, and in fact he has not made use of 
important recent work, such as Prof. Przylu.ski’8 
illuminating essays on the peoples of the Panjab 
or of other easily available sources of information. 
Perhaps in consequence, many of the identifications 
he puts forward in his notes are so at variance 
with the statements of his texts as to demand 
immediate rejection. Though the present reviewer 
cannot claim to ixj competent to solve many of 
the difficulties, a reference to the eighteen notes 
on p. 32 win make the point clear. Thus notes 


J Hindu Polity, i, 1S2. 

3 Ouide to Sdnchi, p. 13i. 

* Apte, Sa>is‘:nt-Enjl"<h Dohunaro 
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27 and 29 : the mention of the Sakas as living near 
the Latas and Anartas can only be a reference 
to the domains of the Western Satiaps, and the 
Efimbojeis are known to have been connected 
with them. Note 31 : the Strirajya cannot be 
that in Garhwal and KumSon, but is the same 
as the island mentioned by Hiuen Tsang southwest 
of Fo-Lin. Note 34 : the MathurS, mentioned 
in connexion with Sind cannot be the town on the 
Jumna and is possibly a corrupt reading (variant 
reading Patuma). 

I have also a bone to pick with him on the subject 
of the Huns. He uses the mention of them in one 
form of the earlier recension to show that it caimot 
be earlier than the fifth century (p. 7, but see 
p. 29, n. 51, for a different view), and declines to 
admit the variants mentioniug Bunas and Hara- 
hunakas in the second recension. But the Huns 
are mentioned once in the Rdmdyaria and four 
times in the Mahdbhdrata, including once with the 
Hfirahupas (is hdra a Sanskritisation of some form 
of Turki qdrd, black ?) who appear in two other 
passages also. The Hun writing is known to the 
Lalitavistara and the Mahdvastu. These references 
are all earlier, probably a good deal earlier, than 
500 A.D., and I would infer that the Huns had 
dawned on the political consciousness of India 
several centuries before, and that probably tribes 
known to the Indians by that name had settled 
in the Indian borderlands, perhaps before the 
Gupta period. After all one of the thirty -six 
RfijpOt tribes used the name. May we express 
the hope that, when Dr. Kirfel fulfils his promise 
of dealing with other geographical texts, he will 
not allow preoccupation with textual criticism to 
interfere with the solution of the geographical 
problems involved ? 

E. H. Johnston. 


Indices and Appendices to the Nibukta. With 
an Introduction, by Lakshman Sarup. viii+76-t- 
3 94 pp. Published by the University of the 
Panjab : Lahore, 1929. 

This most valuable volume forms a worthy con- 
clusion to the great work of Professor Saiup on the 
Nirukta, of which have previously appeared the 
general introduction, the translation, and the criti- 
cal text. Only with the help of extensive indexes 
can the work of Yaska be made full use of ; and 
Professor Sarup has laid his fellow -scholars under a 
deep obligation by putting together the numerous 
indexes and lists of quotations which form the bulk 
of this weighty volume. 

The introduction mainly deals with the dates of 
several authors whose works are more or less closely 
connected with the Nirukta, as, e.g., Devaraja, 
K^irasvamin (who, according to Dr. Sarup, is not 


identical with a certain K$ira mentioned by Kalhapa 
Rdjatar., iv, 489, as flourishing during the eighth 
century A.D.), Skandasvamin, MSdhava, son of 
Venkata, and others. It also contains rather 
extensive quotations from Madhava’s commentary on 
the Rigveda. The main part of the book, however, 
consists of indexes to the Nighantu and Nirukta, a 
list of the etymologies of the Nirukta, and separate 
lists of quotations from the Nirukta by the com- 
mentators Sayaija, Devaraja, Mfidhava, Udgitha, 
Uvata, Medhatithi and Govindasvamin. Then fol- 
lows a list of quotations occurring in the Nirukta 
itself, and finally a short list of untraced quotations 
found in that same text. It would be an almost 
unsurmountable task to anyone to control all these 
quotations, and besides a very superfluous one. As 
far as the present writer has been able to ascertain 
by now and then using the various indexes they are 
most reliable and carefully composed. Professor 
Sarup is certainly entitled to the thanks of all 
Sanskrit scholars for his painstaking and useful 
magnum opus. 

In hie introduction (p. 3 f.) the learned author 
mildly criticizes the work of the late Dr. Skfild 
called The Nirukta, its place in Old Indian Literature, 
its Etymologies (1926). The present writer has, 
for certain reasons, had to occupy himself most 
carefully, with that book, and he can conscien- 
tiously testify to its utter valuelessness from every 
point of view. Detailed criticism is, however, out 
of the place, its author having met with premature 
death ; and it is seriously to be hoped that the 
piety of fellow -scholars will let this work fall silently 
into oblivion. 

JARL ChABPENTIEB. 


Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar, Nos. 13, 

14, 15. Government Central Press, Bombay; 

1931. 

Following closely on the first twelve, we now have 
three more pamphlets from Mr. Govind Sardesai, 
who, in accordance with the scheme prepared 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, is in charge of the publica- 
tion of portions of the Peshwa’s Daftar. 

These papers deal with Bajir&o’s entry into 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, in opposition to the 
Delhi Emperor, the conquests that ensued in 
northern India, and his advance on Delhi itself, 
roughly covering the period between 1724 and 1739. 
A reference to the moist recent edition of Grant 
Duff’s History of the Mardthds (Edwardes, 1921), 
will enable the student to follow the main lines of 
the campaigns of which these papers fill in many 
interesting details. We are able in these papers 
to follow the various events coimected with Bajirao’s 
attack on the Nizam in the south, followed by his 
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incursion, with Chimnaji Appa, into Bundclkhand, 
the capture of Jaitpur, and the victorious advance 
to the Chambal and Jumna rivers. The campaign 
carrie.s the Marathas to the vicinity of Delhi, when 
their movements were checked by the sudden 
appearance of Nadir Shah and his troops from the 
north. A valuable communication from the Peshwa 
to Bapuji Shripat, dated 6th April 1739, describes 
briefly the defeat of the Mughal troops by Nftdir 
Shah and his treatment of the Emperor on his 
arrival in Delhi. Unfortunately a portion of this 
precious document is missing. The vernacular 
text and short summaries in English are of great 
interest . 

R. E. E. 


TR.tVANCORE ABCHilOLOGICAr, DEPARTMENT, AD- 
MINISTBATION REPORT, 1105 M.E. (=1929-30 
A.D.) By R. Vasadeva Poduvae, pp. 30. 
Plates I — IX. Government Press, Trevandrum. 
This Report embodies some informing notes on 
the architecture, sculpture, wood-carving and 
inscriptions of Kerala. Brief accoimts of the 
institutions known as sanHtam, a sort of eccle- 
siastical imperium in imperio, and channdtam, 
a system of military police, are of special interest. 
A short article on Leepuram (or 6:puram) near 
C. Comorin, and another on Vattakotta Fort and 
the South Travaneore Lines appear as appendices. 
Several lines of investigation are suggested by 
Mr. Poduval which might xisefuUy be followed 
up. The report is handy in size and the plates are 
creditably printed. 

F. J. R. 


Belletin De L’Ecoee Fran^aise D’Extreme 
Orient, Tome XXIX (1929). 10jX7 in. ; 

pp. 603 ; 61 plates, besides illustrations in the 
text. Hanoi, 1930. 

This handsomely illustrated volume of the 
Bulletin is replete, as usual, with matter of inter- 
est to students of Far Eastern culture. It starts 
with an article, accompanied by excellent plates, 
by M. V. Goloubew on ‘ The Bronze Age in Tonkin 
and North Annam,’ in which are described some 
of the most important treasures in bronze of the 
Hanoi mu-seum, including drums, vases, swords, 
daggers, axes, and other objects. Among the most 
interesting exhibits are certain drums, especially 
the Ngoc-Lu large bronze drum, to which special 
attention is directed, and the study of which, at 
his skilful hands, has enabled M. Goloubew to 
suggest conclusions of much historical and ethno- 
graphical interest. A detailed comparison is made 
between this drum and the pictorial ornamentation 
thereon with two other metallic drums found in 
Laos and Java respectively. The workmanship 


and decoration of these speeimens afford evidence, 
in his opinion, of a primitive civilization of which 
trace may still be found among the Dayaks of 
Borneo. Numerous bronze objects, and some of 
iron and stone, recovered by M. Pajot during his 
excavations of ancient graves at Dong-son have 
also been figured and described with suggestive 
interpretations of the evidence they furnish. These 
artifacts appear to have been of indigenous make, 
though the use of metal seems clearly to have been 
borrowed from the Chinese. Certain objects exca- 
vated at this site would indicate that the Dong-son 
necropolis can be assigned to the period of the two 
Han djmasties (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.), while the 
recovery of several coins dating from the reign of the 
usurper Wang Man (9-22 A.n.) fixes the date more 
closely ; and M. Goloubew seems justified in assign- 
ing it to about the middle Or second half of the 
first century a.d. 

Among other articles may be mentioned two by 
MUe. M. Colani, in which this enthusiastic investi- 
gator furnishes a preliminary note on stone and 
bone implements, as well as a description of primi- 
tive carvings on stone and bone, discovered by her 
at prehistoric sites in southern Tonkin. 

M.E. Gaspardone publishes the first of what pro- 
mise to prove valuable articles on ‘ Materials for 
the History of Annam,’ commencing with a well 
annotated review of a monograph on the country 
entitled Yue Kiaochou compiled by Li Wen-fong in 
the sixteenth century. 

M. G. Coedes, continuing his ‘ Cambodian Studies,’ 
discusses the date of the central sanctuaries at 
BantSy Srei, which, for reasons that apjiear fairly 
conclusive, he would assign to the tenth century ; 
and he furnishes important fresh data, both chrono- 
logical and genealogical, for the dynasty- of Mahi- 
dharapura. There is also an interesting note by 
M. Paul Mus on the different types of balister, or 
cross-bow, depicted on the sculptures at the Bayon 
and at Bant.iy Chmar. He adduces arguments 
tending to the conclusion that the use of these big 
weapons was introduced from China. 

In the Miscellaneous section, M. L. Finot give.? 
a transcription, with translation, of an incomplete 
inscription in Sanskrit of the tenth-eleventh century 
found in 1929 about 500 metres south of the Phi- 
manakas, the import of which appears to have 
been that an image of Vi?pu had been set up on the 
Yasodharaparvata (Y’aaodharagiri). This find seems 
to support M. P. Stern's identification of the Yaso- 
dharagiri with the Phimiinakas. 

The volume closes with obituary notices of two 
dfetinguished scholars, the veteran M. E.-F. Aymo- 
mer, who had done so much to further our know- 
ledge of the history and language of Cwnbodia, 
and M. L.-E. Aurousseau, a comparatively young 
man, who had already given high promise. 

' C. E. A. W. O. 
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THE RIVER COURSES OF THE PANJAB AND SIND.i 

By R. B. whitehead. I.C.S. {Retired.) 

This paper is based upon my personal experience in the Panjab Province, India, espe- 
cially that of nearly six years passed in the Ambala District between 1914 and 1920. During 
and after this period I was in touch with Mr. H. W. Nicholson, C.I.E., of the Indian Irrigation 
Department, to whom I wish to express my obligations. Mr. Nicholson has had much to do 
with projects for the irrigation of a very extensive area of land extending down to the 
Sind border. These tracts have been contour surveyed, and the maps prepared from this 
information provide for the first time reliable hydraulic data. 

The Ambala District consists of the submontane region bordering the Siwalik Hills from 
the River Jumna to the River Sutlej. South and west of it are the plains of Kamal District 
and Patiala State, followed by the sandy tracts of Hissar, Hansi and Sirsa, then the barren 
Bikaner desert. The Siwaliks in conformity with the general trend of the Himalayan system 
run in a north-westerly direction, while the rivers and torrents debouch from the hUls at 
approximately right angles to this line ; the tract from the Jumna to the Sutlej throughout 
its length of some eighty miles is scoured at frequent intervals by the wide and shifting 
sandy beds of chos or hiU torrents. Only the Ghaggar River is a perennial stream. Its 
waters, if they did not lose themselves in the sands of Bikaner, would eventually reach the 
Arabian Sea, while the Jumna River flows by means of the Ganges into the Bay of Bengal, 
so the watershed of Northern India passes through the Ambala District. This tract and its 
continuation southwards to Delhi is the pivotal region of all India, of great topographical, 
historical and ethnographical significance. 

A glance at the Government of India Survey Sheets will show that the Ambala (Ghaggar 
to Jumna) torrents are far more important as independent water-courses than thf>se from the 
UfiAggar to the Sutlej. Most of the latter join the Sutlej or the Ghaggar quite early in their 
careers, and only the chos or sand torrents on either side of Kharar town flow on past Sirhind 
(now in the Patiala State) towards the desert. On the other hand the great divide is very 
close to the west bank of the Jumna, and throws the Ambala streams away from it to 
the south-west. 

The Ghaggar River lies nearer to the Sutlej than the Jumna, and divides the District 
into two unequal parts which differ in race, customs, and agricultural efiBciency. That to 
the west of the Ghaggar has afSnities with the Panjab proper, while the remainder is more 
akin to Hindustan. The Outer Siwaliks in this region are low sandy hills, an Upper Ter- 
tiary formation of Pliocene age, composed of friable and partially consolidated material con- 
taining bands of clay and conglomerate. The Ambala Siwaliks, when they came under 
British administration, were thrown open to unrestrained wood-cutting and grazing, and 
the imprudent activities of the peasant proprietors have turned the range into a desert • 
great damage has been done by the cJws to the fertile plains below. What in old days 
must have been streams in definite and narrow beds fed by a comparatively gentle and con- 
stant run-off, have degenerated into torrents which are raging floods in the rains and desolate 
wastes of sand for the rest of the year. Within living memory the bed of the Tangri cho. 
just east of Ambala Cantonment, had a deep bed. Efforts have been made in recent years 
to remedy this state of affairs. Thatching grass and coniferous trees have been planted in 
the sandy tracts, while regular measures for the re-afforestation of the Outer Siwaliks were 
started during the War. Behind these rises the Sub-Himalaya ; between is usually a d'Sn 
or trough. The Jumna has its source in the high Himalayas. The Sutlej, like the Indus, 
is an antecedent river. It rises on the Tibetan plateau, and held its course through the 
Himalayan system while the latter slowly rose across its path. 

1 Read at the International Oriental Congress. Leiden, on the 10th September. 1931. 
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The plains of North-West India are alluvial, formed of silt brought down by the rivers 
from the mountains, and have a slope of about one foot in four miles. Similar physical con- 
ditions are found for example in the Dobrudja, and the valleys of the Po and Mississippi, but 
the region of the Yellow River in China provides a better parallel as being an analogous tract 
where light is thrown on past conditions by the records of an ancient civilisation. The allu- 
vium of Northern India, the deposit of ages, is thousands of feet thick, and has never been 
sounded. It fills what must have been a sea bed, and the great divide emerged first. The 
slope on either side of the divide is quite gentle, about one foot to the mile : ru nnin g along its 
top in a geological past was a silt laden river, the present Jumna, flowing from north to south, 
building up its bed, and spilling indifferently on one side or the other.* Just here on the 
Ambala side was Brahmavarta, a settlement of the Vedic Aryans. 

Brahmavarta was centred on the Sarasvati and Drishadvati Rivers, usually identified 
with the modem Sarusti and Chautang respectively (C.E.I., p. 80), now insignificant torrents 
between the Jumna and the Ghaggar.^ It is natural that the Sarasvati should occupy a 
position of great prominence in the Vedic period if the bulk of the hymns of the Rigveda were 
composed, not in the Panjab, but in the country round the Sarasvati river, east and south 
of the modem Ambala (C.H.I., p. 116). The Aryan invaders had already traversed the 
Panjab. What were the conditions which they found in BrahmAvarta which attracted them 
so much, and which did not exist in the Panjab ? The big eroding rivers of the Panjab had 
cut down below the general level ; between them were arid steppes (now called B&rs), and the 
only culturable land consisted of the narrow riverain strips.* Further on was a land of 
promise, a region of better rainfall, a flat wide tract of very fertile soil with free water at or 
near the surface, irrigated by a net-work of comparatively small and gentle rivers (Sarasvati 
means the river of lakes) forming an inland delta, the waters of which never reach the sea. 
As the gradient flattens out, the silt-laden streams fill up their beds and spifl over the sur- 
rounding plain. This water tends to re-collect and to ran onwards in a new bed ; in this 
sense the Sarasvati could actually have sunk into the ground and reappeared. Now the 
water soon disappears by percolation, absorption and evaporation ; this process has been 
much intensified by artificial interference for irrigation purposes.® The region is called the 
closed drainage area, and centres on Kaithal.® Further south-west Sirsa, the ancient Sarasti, 
on the old road from Delhi to Multan, was a celebrated stronghold of Hind ; to-day it stands 
on one of the biggest mounds in the Panjab. The Sirsa tract is contiguous with the Bikaner 
desert, and the Ghaggar is dry from October to July, but the fertility of the locality in 
mediaeval times may be judged from the following incident. The place had been invested 
in 1035 A.D. by Sultan Mas'aud, son of Mahmud of Ghazni. The country round was 
remarkable for the extensive growth of sugarcane, so the Sultan directed his forces to fill the 
moat with sugarcane and as.sault the place. This was done, and the fortress of Sarasti 
was stormed and captured.'^ 

The waters are those of the Ghaggar and the Ambala streams east of it — the Markanda, 
Chautang, Sarusti, etc. As already explained, the contribution of the courses west of the 
Ghaggar, which may be called the Sirhind streams, is inconsiderable. Regarding the promi- 
nence of the Nature gods in the Vedic hymns, it may be remarked that the Ambala streams 


2 There is a tradition that a pilgrim lost his shoes and water-pot in the Sarasvati at Pehoa (an old 
town fourteen miles west of Thane^ar) and found them again in the confluence of the Jumna and Gauges at 
Prayag. These places may be regarded in an extended sense as the limits of avulsion of a large silt-laden 
river swinging to and fro, and building up its delta. 

2 C. H. I. — Cambridge History of India, vol. I. 

■i There is no evidence of any effective change of climate in the plains. 

5 Cp. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1833, p. 107. 

6 It IS full of traces of old towns, and approximates with the ancient Kurukslietra. 

* Ibn Batuta mentions the city of Sirsutti as a large place aboiuiding in rice. JASB., 1846, p. 219. 
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would be readily affected by storms which could make no difference to the great snow-fed 
rivers of the Panjab, and the forces of Nature must have been constantly manifest to the 
dweller in Brahma varta. 

‘ ‘ At the present day it is difficult to trace their courses (the ancient rivers of Brahmavarta ) , 
partly because the streams are apt to disappear in the sand, and partly because they have 
to a great extent been absorbed in the canal-systems constructed during the periods of Muham- 
madan and British rule ” (C.H.I., p. 80). But the British canals, the Western Jumna and 
Sirhind Canals, do not affect the streams of Brahmavarta. In any case, their actual size 
depends on the extent of the catchment areas, whatever their vagaries in the plains may have 
been. When the lower hills were well covered with forest, the rainfall and run-off conditions 
were more favourable, but the actual catchment areas, the positions of the water-sheds, 
cannot differ much from what they were in times far anterior to those with which we are 
concerned. The Ghaggar is the only river which retains a definite bed down into Bikaner ; 
the Markanda is the largest of the other streams. The reason is that both Ghaggar and 
Markanda have their sources in the higher lulls ; the remaining streams flow from the alluvial 
face of the Outer Siwaliks, and have insignificant catchment areas as the crest of the range 
is only a few miles back from the broken ground outside.® The Ghaggar drains the 
hills between Morni and Dagshai ; the Markanda flows past Nahan, the capital of Sirmor or 
Nahan State, and leaves the Sub-Himalaya at Kala Amb. But even so, the length of the 
Markanda’s course in the hills is probably not greater than twenty-five miles, while that of 
the Ghaggar is some fifty miles. These arguments appear to me conclusive. From pre- 
historic times there were two big rivers, the Jumna and the Sutlej ; the watercourses between 
them can never have been large streams.*’ 

The importance of the geographical factor in Indian history has been emphasized re- 
cently. For example. Dr. Vincent Smith has remarked that the investigator of ancient 
history needs to be continually on his guard against the insidious deceptions of the modern 
map. The rivers of the soft alluvial plains cut and carve their way as they please. Who 
can tell where the Indus flowed in the days of Alexander the Great ? “ Since the early Muham- 

madan invasions the changes in the rivers have been enormous, and the contemporary 
histories of the foreign conquerors camiot be understood unless the reality and extent of 
those changes be borne constantly in mind. One huge river system, based on the extinct 
Hakra or Wahindah river, which once flowed down from the mountains through Bahawalpur, 
has wholly disappeared, the final stages having been deferred until the eighteenth century. 
Scores of mounds, silent witnesses to the existence of numberless and often nameless towns, 
bear testimony to the desolation wrought when the waters of life desert their channels. A 
large and fascinating volume might be devoted to the study and description of the freaks of 
Indian rivers. ’’i® Dr. Vincent Smith has done admirable service to his cause, and what he 
has said should certainly suffice to inspire caution in the interpretation of ancient texts and 
in attempts to identify places mentioned in those texts. Great changes have taken place 
in the rivers, and the positions of the confluences in both the Indus and Gangetic systems 
have undoubtedly shifted considerably since Alexander’s invasion. But have the ‘ tremen- 
dous transformations ’ described on p. 25 occurred within the lapse of historic time ? Is it 

8 1 understand that the Drishadvati has been identified with the Chautang. As the word means 
“ river of stones,” especially those used to grind grain (Macdonell and Keith’s Fedic Index), then stones of 
this size were much more likely to be found in the Markanda or the Ghaggar than in the Chautang, which 
hag neither boulders nor large stones. 

* A recent contribution on the rivers of the Vedas is A. C. Woolner’s “ The Rgveda and the Panjab,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, vol. VI, Part 2, 1931. 

10 Oxford Hiftory of India, 1923, pp. ni-v ;also pp. 26 and 26. 
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true and accurate to say that since the Arab invader made his appearance a huge river-system 
(that of the Hakra) has wholly disappeared, and that the river Sutlej has wandered over a 
bed eighty-fire miles in width ? • • These extreme statements invite examination. 

Dr. Vincent Smith's views are based on those of Major H. G. Raverty, to whom he has 
paid a well deserved tribute. Major Raverty published his annotated translation of the 
Tahaqdt-i-Ndsinm 1881, and intended to write a separate note on the investment of Uchh by 
the Mongols in 1245 a.d. An article had appeared in the Calcutta Review of 1874 entitled 
The Lost River of the Indian Desert. At this juncture another paper on the same subject was 
published in JASB., 1886.*^ This stimulated the production of Raverty’s “The Mihran 
of Sind and its Tributaries : a Geographical and Historical Study,” JASB., 1892.*^ The 
work begins with the siege of Uchh, and continues as an elaborate historical geography of the 
mediseval Panjab and Sind. Much of the topographical infOTmation is taken from a work 
by an Indian uimamed, made previous to 1790 a.d., of which no particulars are given (Mihran, 
p. 185). Major Raverty has endeavoured to reconstruct the old river courses of the Panjab 
and Sind by an analysis of the relevant material in mediseval histories, checked by exten- 
sive local knowledge, tradition and some Survey data. The argument is exceedingly diffuse 
and sometimes contradictory ; the material is not well arranged.!* The validity of the deduc- 
tions depends primarily on the reliability of the historian concerned and of the available 
version of his history. Connected history began with the Muhammadan invasion. The 
Muslim chroniclers were seldom eye witnesses of the events they recorded, while names in 
the Arabic and Persian scripts are notoriously liable to distortion and change at the hands 
of copyists. !j 

The subject bristles with difficulties, but in the limited space at my disposal I will endea- 
vour to be as concise as possible. According to Major Raverty vast changes have taken 
place in the courses of the rivers of the Panjab and Sind since the Arab conquest. These are 
some of his more important conclusions. As late as a Mongol invasion in 1245 a.d., both 
Multan and Uchh were in the Sind-Sagar Doab, west of the ChenSb (combined R5vi, Chen&b 
and Jhelum). The Hakra was still a large river at this time, and Raverty calls the Sutlej 
and even the Indus tributaries of the Hakra.!® The Beas had an independent course right 
down the present Bari Doab as far as Kahror.!! Subsequently the rivers deserted their 
ancient beds, retreated to the north-west, and a vast tract of country became a waterless 
desert. The development mws as follows.!* (a) The Sutlej was a tributary of the Hakra. 
(b) Both Sutlej and Beas left their ancient beds and met half-way, but again separated : 
(f) Finally towards the end of the eighteenth century the two rivers again united, formed a new 
river and a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. Major Raverty asserts that the 
Sutlej has moved bodily 30 to 65 miles north-westwards, the Chenab at different periods has 
flowed over a tract thirty miles broad, and the lower course of the Ravi has swung over twenty 
to twenty-five miles of country. 

Oji. ct't., p. 20. 

^2 See below. 

1' Jlihran is the name given by the Arab invaders to the Indus below its junction with the rivers of 
the I’anjab. 

It The work is a veritable mine of miscellaneous infoimation ; herein lies its chief value. 

ts Major Raverty knew this well enough— Mihran of Sind, p. 185. See also Cunningham, Ancient 
(leojraphy of India, p. 222. 

Mihran of Sind, pp. 181, 316. But this is largely a matter of nomenclature. 

17 See Sheet No. 39, O, Punjab i inch Survey Map, 1920. An old bed of the River BeAs, so-called, 
ia shown along the line Kahror, Lodhran, Jalalpur Hrwala, right in the angle of the Sutlej and the dienab] 
aiul t^^tunding within twelve miles of their present junrtiou. 

Op. cit.. p. 178. footnote (iU. 
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Major Raverty had been much impressed by the fact that no reference is made to the 
River Sutlej throughout the Tabaqat-i-Nd^ri ; he says that it is not mentioned in any history 
of that period (Mihrdn, p. 178). Only the Beas is named in the direct routes froln Delhi 
both to Multan and Lahore (pp. 159 f.). Hence Raverty concludes that the Sutlej was a 
tributary of the Hakra (p. 181), and talks of the Sutlej ‘ deserting its bed and moving up to 
join the Beas.’ It is difScult to reconcile this conception with the existence of the ancient 
town of Ajudhan, now Pak Pattan, with its lofty mound on the high bank of the old Sutlej 
(combined BeSs and Sutlej), some miles north of the present course of the river. The Sutlej 
may be omitted from the Tabaqdt, but so are the Chautang, the Ghaggar, the Chenab, and 
the Hakra (p. 179). The ubiquity of the Beas is quite embarrassing. 

The deductions from the siege of Uchh are based on slender premises, and much dogma- 
tical statement is merely hypothesis. The general trend of the argument about the Hakra, 
and especially the statement that it contained water till the eighteenth century (p. 415) are 
contradicted by a piece of evidence quoted by Raverty himself from Mir Ma‘$um’s History 
of Sind (p. 184). Mirza Shah Husain, the Arghun Mughal ruler of Sind, attacked the fort of 
Derawar on the Hakra about the year 1525 a.d. He had to take a month’s supply of grain 
and water along with him because Derawar was ‘ situated in a desert tract so that even the 
birds of the air were afraid to glance at it.’ 

It is positively misleading to describe the Hakra as “ a hugh river system which once 
flowed down from the mountains through Bahawalpur and which has wholly disappeared.” 

In plain sober prose the Hakra is the local name given to a continuous dry depression which 
bounds the great Indian desert in Bahiwalpur ; it bends to the south after entering Sind, 
and is continued to the Arabian Sea at Lakhpat by a channel called the Eastern Nira. The 
two hundred miles of this depression m the Bahawalpur State are roughly parallel with the 
present course of the Gh5ra (combined Sutlej and Be5s), and at a distance of twenty-five to 
fifty miles from it. On the banks of the Hakra are ancient sites and old fortified places, such 
as Walar (Sardargarh), Phuka, Mirgarh, Marot, Maujgarh, Dingarh and Der§,w'ar ; along 
the low^er course of the Ghaggar also are the remains of towns hidden under old mounds. 
Marot is on the ancient road from Delhi to Multan via Hansi and Sirsa (Sarasti), but the 
tract is now a marusthala, an abode of death. Tradition asserts that these regions were not 
always arid and desolate, and that their deterioration dates from the drying up of the Hakra 
River which came from the Panjab. What was this Hakra River ? The Hakra depression 
was and still is the outlet of all the drainage channels between the Jumna and the Sutlej, 
and these are neither more nor less than the familiar Ambala and Sirhind streams already 
described. The combined waters of these small rivers now disappear in Bikaner State, yet 
the dry channel further on in Bahawalpur is still two to four miles broad. One can only 
conclude that these waters were at one time largely augmented in this locahty from some 
other source, and that source can only have been the Sutlej, or the Jumna, or both, reinforced 
towards Alor in Sind by water from the Indus. Excavation of the ancient sites along the 
Hakra will throw light on the period when this favourable distribution ceased to exist.*® 

Dr. C. F. Oldham in the Calcutta Review, 1874, held that the so called Hakra is the old 
bed of the Sutlej. In an article in 1875 a contributor advanced the view that the Hakra was 
fed by both the Sutlej and the Jumna. Colonel Minchin, who was for many years Political 


1® See above. 

20 The earth's rotation has been mentioned as a possible contributory cause, but the rotational effect 
is only tendential, and is common to the entire hemisphere. 
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Agent in Bahawalpur, considered that the Hakra was an old bed of the Jumna. It could 
not have been the Sutlej because that river flows in a defined channel of its own, bounded 
on either side by land decidedly higher in level. A canal was made in the fourteenth century 
by Firoz Tughlaq Shah from the Jumna to Hissar, and these old canals were excavated along 
ancient channels, so it is possible that the Jumna once flowed this way. The problem was 
attacked again in 1886 by Mr. R. D. Oldham of the Geological Survey of India.®’ In his 
opinion the Hakra is an old bed of the Sutlej, though it may have been also fed from a branch 
of the Jumna ; it dried up when the Sutlej ‘turned upto join the Beas.’ Lastly, Major H. G. 
Raverty in 1892 discussed the question from the historical point of view, and a summary 
of his conclusions has already been given. Not only the Sutlej, but the Indus itself was a 
tributary of the Hakra ; the Jumna is not mentioned.®® 

Since the year 1892 there has been a great expansion of irrigation in the Panjab. The 
vast Triple Project which made the flourishing Canal Colonies in the Central and West Panjab 
has been followed by works of almost equal magnitude. The Sutlej Valley Project came to 
fruition four years ago ; it will eventually irrigate large areas of desert in the Bikaner and 
Bahawalpur States. For the purposes of this project the country down through Bikaner 
has been contour surveyed. The contour lines are not more than half a mile apart, and levels 
have been observed at points every five hundred feet along the lines. Mr. H. W. Nicholson 
has been intimately connected with this work for the past twenty -five years. He authorises 
me to say that by the j'ear 1916 it became evident that an ancient bed of the Chautang a 
mile wide was an old course of the River Jumna. Without making any definite statement 
as to period, historical or geological, it is possible to say that the Jumna once spilled down 
what is now an old bed of the Chautang in Bikaner State, and that it was water from the 
Jumna, and not from the Sutlej, which made the lost river Hakra. This former channel of 
the Chautang follows the line Bhadra, Nohar, Rawatsar, Baropal and Suratgarh, all in 
Bikaner State, and it joins the Ghaggar at Suratgarh. I have looked up the four miles to 
the inch Survey Maps. The drj’ bed of the Ghaggar is depicted as being one to two miles wide 
from Hanumangarh (Bhatner), and it is joined a few miles east of Suratgarh by a depression 
extending back to Baropal. Nothing further is shown eastwards, but the importance of this 
depression is evident because the ‘ drj- bed of the Ghaggar ’ suddenly doubles in width at this 
junction and becomes two to four miles broad ; it so remains past Anupgarh (Bikaner State) 
into Bahawalpur State at Walar (Sardargarh). There is a local tradition that water last 
reached Anupgarh in 1060 a.d. ; it now barely gets down to Bhatner, seventy miles further 
up. This gives a retrogression rate of eight miles a century.®® 

In the year 1249 the author of the Tahaqdt-i-N dsiri went from Delhi to Multan by the 
direct route across the present desert tract. When the monsoon set in, and ‘ the rains of 
compassion ’ feU, he returned by way of Marot, Sarasti (Sirsa) and H&nsi. This mention of 
the rainy season introduces another aspect of the matter. The great fluctuations in the rain- 
fall are alone sufficient to explain much that is puzzling about these old desert routes. The 
difference between the matured area of Bikaner State in a poor year and a good year is in 

®l Journal o} the Asiatic Society oj Bengal, 1886, pp. 322-343. 

®2 The Hakra is designated in the latest Survey maps ‘ dry hed of the Hakra or Ghaggar River ’ S=r 
-AtesMder Cunningham calls the Hakra the old bejl of the Ghaggar, also the Sotra or Chitrang (Chautang) 


23 The old bed of the Chautang is mentioned by Major Colvin on pp. 106, 107 of ‘The Ancient Canals 
m the ^Ihi Territory,’ March. 1833. The Ghaggar “ dees not in the heaviest season^Z in force 

beyond Bhatner, and the period when this river (in the old bed of the CbnnioT,,,! j » d 
... b,loi to ,h. period, '* 
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the order of 5,000 to 500,000 acres. It would be possible even now to travel via Mflrot in 
September after a good monsoon. A traveller or historian would derive very different impres- 
sions according to the season, and an explanation based upon a lost river or change in 
climate might be quite beside the point. In the Panjab the months of May and June are 
very dry and hot, but rain fell regularly at this period in the year 1917, and the crops 
sprouted on the threshing floors. This abnormal weather was followed by an exceptional 
monsoon. At Jagraon in Ludhiana in October 1917, water flowed out of the well heads and 
the land was too wet to plough ; there was excellent recruiting for the Army that autumn. 
The rivers remained in flood for weeks after the normal time, and the ancient channels and 
spill-ways in the desert must have been full of water. The travels of a Chinese pilgrim 
through the Panjab in the Year of Grace 1917 might record an accurate picture of his 
impressions, but they would be quite misleading. 

Another potent factor has been the hand of man. In former days the water of the 
Ambala streams reached the Sirsa region ; their dry channels are still visible, while wells 
and Persian wheels are found embedded in the sand. A major cause of the change is the 
deflection of water higher up by dams and inundation canals which checked its course through 
the Kamal and Patiala levels. Settled conditions and increased population in recent times 
have greatly accelerated the spread of grazing and the rate of deforestation. The condition 
of the unprotected outer hiUs has much deteriorated in the last sixty years. Perennial 
streams have degenerated into sand torrents with a destructive rush of water in the rains, 
and nothing the rest of the year. There has probably been more change here in the last 
hundred years than in the preceding twenty centuries. 

It is certain that the course of each of the rivers in the plains of the Panjab and Sind has 
changed within historical times, but this does not mean that the main beds have moved to 
the extent that has been suggested. Harapp& is on the old high bank of the Bavi and aerial 
reconnaissance along the bank has revealed a chain of sites possibly coeval with it. Harapp& 
has turned out to be immemorially older than was suspected when Raverty was riding over 
the Panjab B&rs in 1855, or when Cunningham wrote his Ancient Geography of India in 
1871, and it would appear that the old high bank of the Ravi has remained much as it is today 
since pre-Vedic times. This great discovery puts the matter in its proper perspective.** 
The bed of a large river in an alluvial plain may be twenty and even thirty miles wide. The 
river is free to oscillate within these limits, but may not have transgressed them for thousands 
of years. I think this is true of the R&vi, the ChenS.b, and the Jhelum.*® The Belis and 
Sutlej seem to have been more mobile. Major Raverty only had the levels of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey ; these were taken here and there, usually at elevated spots, for the purposes 
of triangulation. They do not give the general slope of the country, and are meaningless 
for hydraulic purposes. Exact hydraulic data are now to hand. Excavation will deter- 
mine the real age of the buried towns along the old high banks. I am informed that a mound 
as far east as Rupar, where the Sutlej leaves the Siwaliks, has been found to belong to 
the Indus Age. Much new information will be available when the large and fascinating 
volume envisaged by Dr. Vincent Smith comes to be written. The freaks of even Indian 
rivers are ultimately governed by levels. 


*4 There is also Mohenjo-daro, of course, in the riverain tract of the Indus. 
25 Cp. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 223. 
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NOTE ON THE CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WYNAD. 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. (Retired.) 

I. Physical. 

The Deccan Plateau on its S.W. margin thrusts two great bastions seaward into the 
plains of Malabar. The northern bastion comprises the highlands of Coorg, the southern 
bastion the Wynad Plateau. 


This Plateau, which averages about 3,000 ft. above sea level, is hemmed in on the N.W. 
by the mountains of S. Coorg (rising to 5,277 ft. in Brahmagiri), and on the S.W. by the 
7,000 ft. Plateau of the Nilgiris. Its S.W. border is demarcated by a chain of three members,* 
which rise abruptly from the coastal plain between Tellicherry and Calicut. On the N.E. 
it merges into the basin of the Upper Cauvery, the homeland of Mvsore. 

The Wynad is not flat, though it looks flat when viewed from the Nilgiris. It is divided 
mto two portions by a hilly belt that runs N. and S., and sinks to a col in the neighbourhood 
of Sultan's Battery. West of this water-parting the Plateau is drained by the Kabbani, 
east of it by the Nugu and Moyar, all tributaries of the Cauvery. (Fig. 1.) 

The Western Wynad, which is somewhat larger in area and lower in general level than 
the Eastern Wynad, is divided into four quadrants by the headstreams of the Kabbani. The 
waters of the S.W. and S.E. quadrants, from Vajattiri and Muppayi Nad, unite at Pana- 
maram, and are joined by those of the W., from Periya, about four miles below this confluence. 
In another four miles or so northward the Kabbani, which is here split up bv numerous 
islands, receives the waters of the N.W. from TiruneUi. The N.E. quadrant (PulpaUi) drains 
northwards, joining the Kabbani below the TiruneUi confluence. 

The water-parting between the S.E. and S.W. quadrants, culminating in the Mani-Kunnu 
massif, 4,509 ft.. foUows roughly the line of thePanamaram-Kalpatta road, that between the 
S.W. and N.W. quadrants the Panamaram-KorM road. The former line, continued north- 
ward, along or a little west of, the Kabbani, divides the Western Wynad into a western and 
an eastern half ; the latter line continued eastward defines the northern and southern halves 
of the Western Wynad. 

These halves and quadrants differ from each other in their cultural affinities ; so also 
do the Perija and TiruneUi sectors of the N.W. quadrant. 

The rainfall at Manantoddy in the west averages about 106 inches annually, that at 
Gudalur in the east about 90 inches. Northwards towards the Mysore border the rainfall is 
scantier and beyond, in Heggadadevankote, it is only about 25 inches. But on the southern 
margin of the Wynad, which is more exposed to the S.W. Monsoon, it runs to over 160 inches 
(layattm 169 Devala 162), and an annual fall of 300 inches (25 feet) is not uncommon. 

On the Malabar border the Wynad is girt with a belt of “ moist ever-green ” forest, 
magnificent trees growing straight up to great heights, and so close together that little 
sunlight reaches the ground, which is littered thick with rotting vegetation, covered with 
creepers and undergrowth of many kinds, and swarms with leeches. Hence the fauna is 
mostly arboreal, and even in the tree-tops the density of foliage is such that grey is too con- 
spicuous a colour for safety and the monkey (Macacos silmus) wears a coat of inky black, 
with whisps of white hair that simulate the lichens hanging from the branches.” ^ 

On the Mysore borders the vegetation is different, a broad zone of deciduous bamboo 
jungle. The bamboo grows in clumps, with considerable open spaces between and with 
plenty of grass ; the clumps themselves are impenetrable and are favourite lairs for tigers 
and panthers ; but it is nevertheless possible to traverse these forests without being held up 
by tangled undergrowth, unless it be Lantam, a pest of very modem introduction.” These 
bamboo jungles are saturated with malaria of a most malignant kind. 


and m these three members are (A) Banasuram, 6,757 ; (B) Kurchipandi-Mala 5,271' 

and (C) Va%-ul Mala, the “ CameT.s Hump,” 7,673'. 

- For this account of the forests, I am indebted to Mr. Cammiade. 
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The total area of the W\Tiad is about 1 ,100 sq.m., of which 821 sq.m, lie in the admini- 
strative district of Malabar, the remainder in that of the Nilgiris (Gudalhr Taluk). Even the 
standardizing influence of British rule has failed to merge the Wynad in the routine of normal 
district administration, or to obliterate the cleavage between the northern and southern 
halves. Till quite recently the Malabar Wynad remained a separate revenue division, with 
a divisional officer all to itself, and with a tahsildar at Manantoddy for the northern half, 
and a deputy tahsildar at Vayattiri for the southern half. The divisional officer has now 
been abolished, and the Wynad division is split in two, and tacked on to the adjoining coastal 
divisions ; hereafter the northern half is to be administered from distant Tellicherry, and the 
southern half from almost as distant Calicut. 

The population of the Wynad in 1911 was a little over 100,000 ; a density of about 101 
per sq.m, for the Malabar portion and 83 for Giidalur ; miserable figures, if contrasted with 
those of the plains (e.g., Calicut Taluk, 715 ; Coimbatore Taluk, 504) or the Mysore Basin 
(Mysore Taluk, 426), but very similar to those of contiguous areas in the Ghat Zone. (Kiggat 
Nad in Coorg, 91 ; Ootacamund on the Nilgiris, 92 ; Heggadadevankote in Mysore, 103.) 

From Malabar the Western Wynad is accessible through gaps in the fringing range ; the 
northern half is now linked by a metalled road with N. Malabar, via the Periya Pass, the 
southern half with S. Malabar via the Tamarasseri Pass. The Tamarasseri route is an old 
thoroughfare, but the Periya Ghat, which was constructed by the British in the interests of 
their port of Tellicherry, has superseded not only the old Smugglers’ Pass, which led via 
Manattana into the heart of the Kottayam territory, but also the still important route from 
KorOt to Kuttiyadi, whence access can be had by river to the older port of Badagara. 

With Mysore the northern half of the Western Wynad is connected by a road which 
follows the N. bank of the Kabbani, the southern half by a road through Sultan’s Battery 
and Gundlupet. Metalled roads also link the W’cstem W’ynad with Coorg. and the Eastern 
WjTiad with S. Malabar (Karkkur Gh^t, via Nilambflr) and the Nilgiiis (Gudalur and Sigur 
Ghats). 

II. History. 

Of the early history of the Wynad little is known. Rice equates the name with “ Bayal 
Nad,” a term applied by the Hoysala hill-chiefs to the southern limits of their territory in 
the eleventh century, before they had, by the expulsion of the Tamil Cholas, made themselves 
masters of the Mysore basin. But the inscriptions* do not define “ Bayal Nad ” with preci- 
sion ; Rice adduces no evidence to prove its identity with the Wynad, and elsewhere* he him- 
self locates it in the adjoining taluk of Heggadadevankote. Moreover the term bayal, which 
connotes “ open champaign country ” is hardly applicable to the forest-stricken Wynad,’ 
and the term “ Wynad ” is in local usage restricted to a very limited portion of the Plateau.® 

A few inscriptions exist, mostly unread, or unreadable, or unintelhgible or unimportant. 
But there is one gleam of light. 

At Tirunelli is one of those ancient out-of-the-way pilgrim resorts with which India is 
dotted from the Himalayas almost to Cape Comorin. In the Tirunelli temple are preserved 

3 Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 98. 

i Mysore, 1897, II, 331-2. 

5 See Mr. Gopalan Nair’s Wynad, Its Peoples and Traditions, pp. 7-8, where an alternative 
etymology (“ forest tract ”) is suggested. 

G According to Mr. Nair (op. cU., p. 20), the Wynad proper is restricted to the four amsams 
(“ townships ”) which cover approximately the N.E. quadrant of the Western Wynad. Mr. Cammiade writes 
“ I know for a fact that the name Wynad was somewhere about the middle of the last century applied 
only to the central part of the area now known by that name. It was the most open, and, until coffee 
and tea came in, by far the most important part of the country.” He points out, further, that the curious 
blunders committed in the Treaties of 1792 and 1799 referred to below would not have been made if the 
name Wynad had then the territorial significance now attached to it. 
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two copper-plate grants issued in the reign of Bhaskara Ravivarman,^ a king who ruled the 
West Coast plains from N. Malabar to Central Travancore and whose date, though scholars 
rage furiously together on the subject, appears to be somewhere in or about the eleventh 
century. These plates provide for the management of the Tirunelli Temple, and it is clear 
tliat, in the daj^s of King Bhaskara Ravivarman, the Western Wjuiad was, as it is now, poli- 
tically 2 >art of Malabar. 

Further one of the grants is issued by a chief of “ East Purai Nad,” presumably a vassal 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman, and as the modem chieftaincy of Kottayam in N. Malabar is 
known as Pura Nad, the Wynad Plateau was presumably regarded in the elev^enth century 
as the eastern part of the Kottayam territory. 

This reference to Kottaj'am is of special interest, as it gives substance to the local tradi- 
tions recorded by hlr. C. Gopalan Nair. According to his informants the Wynad was “ once 
upon a time ” ruled by two VMar® chiefs, of whom Ariappan held the northern half and 
Vedan the southern half, the boundary between the two being at Panamaram. 

A chief of Kumbla,® in S. Kanara, when on a pilgrimage to Tirunelli, was kidnapped by 
these VMars. The captive chief got in touch with the chiefs of Kottayam (“ Cotiote ”) and 
Kurumbranad (also in N. Malabar) and begged their aid. These two chiefs, who were kinsmen, 
seized the Plateau and divided it between them, Kottayam taking the Western Wynad and 
Kurumbranad the Eastern Wymad. The boundary between them was fixed at Padri Rock, 
a short distance west of Sultan’s Battery. 

Under the Kottayam regime the Western Wynad was divided into a number of shares 
or “shires.” The biggest and most important area, comprising the N.E. quadrant (fig. 1), 
with some of the best land to the west of Panamaram, was portioned out among a dozen 
Malayan vassals, and assigned as an appanage to the Third Prince of the Kottayam House ; 
the Tirunelli quadrant was allotted to the Second Prince with two vassals ; the valley of the 
Periya river, commanding the all-important routes to the Kottayam home-land in N. 
Malabar being retained under the direct charge of the Senior Prince. Most of the S.W. 
quadrant (Vayattiri and Kalpatta) formed another fief, and two more fiefs were established 
in the area between it and the Periya Valley ; one of them (Kurumbala) being placed in charge 
of the Pay'yormala chiefs, who held a large principality in the adjoining plains. The southern 
portion of the S.E. quadrant, the Muppayi-Nad, is not mentioned among the Kottavam 
fiefs and was probably not under Kottayam control. 

Kottayam rule endured, but in the Eastern Wynad, Parakkumital as it is called, the 
Kurumbranad Rajas failed to make good, and in course of time the tract nas absorbed 
by Kottayam. 

This tradition of Malayali occupation is attested on the Kanarese side by a Mysore 
inscription of 1117 a.d.,>o which relates how an army of the newly founded Hoysala Empire 
overran the Nilgiris and “ frightened the Todas ” and then, turning on the “ Malayalas,” 
drove them down into Malabar ; a campaign which necessarily implies the occupation of the 
Wynad. It was probably at this period that the Badagas colonized the Nilgiris and Gudalur 
Taluk. U There is no evidence that the Hoysalas retained their footing in Malabar or in 
the Wynad. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century a religious reformation established ViTa- 
.Saivism (commonly called Lingayatism) all over the Kanarese country. About a century- 
later came the Muhammadan invasions, followed by the rebuilding of the Hoysala heritage 
u n der the aegis of Vijayanagar. In this period c ertain chiefs of the S. Mysore marches 

7 8e« Ind. Ant.^ 1891, 285, and Trav, Archceol, Scries, 2, 3l~sg. ~ ^ 

^ V^dan is a general term for “hunter,” and cannot be taken as BipuTying any spr^-ific race or tril-e. 

^ See S. Canara Manual, 1895, vol. 2, p. 248. 
i ' Kpigraphia Carnatica, vol. 4, No. 83 of ClmHiftriijnagar. 
lu 1921 th«ie were 12,539 hiadai^as in Cludftlur Taluk 
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adopted the title “ Subduer of the Nilgiris.”!’ The last of these, the chiefs of Ummattur, 
who were Vira-Saivas by faith, made a bid for independence during the revolutions which 
shook the Empire at the close of the fifteenth century. The great Krishna Deva brought 
them to heel in 1510. 

The Ummattur tradition is still ahve among the Badagas of the Nilgiris. NeUialam, 
in the heart of the Nilgiri Wynad, is the seat of a Kanarese Vira-Saiva, overlord of a wide 
extent of landed property, who is popularly entitled Arasu or “ king.’’^^ He still exercises 
a general authority over the Badagas as a court of appeal in communal disputes. The 
legends of his family connect it with Ummattur, and state that his ancestors, when ruling 
the Nilgiris, wrested Nelli41am from a Nayar chief. 

Meanwhile in the N.W., beyond the Wynad border, a prince of the house of Keladi'^ 
established himself as ruler of Coorg. 

Conflict ensued between this new Coorg State and the rulers of Mysore. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, the Kottayam Chief invaded Coorg and was annihilated. This disaster 
the Kottayam princes never forgot or forgave. 

In 1765 Haidar Ali, now master of Mysore, but bankrupt with his MarfLtha wars, 
decided to replenish his treasury by the conquest of Malabar. To secure his communi- 
cations with Malabar he attacked Coorg. Malabar fell to him in 1766, but he was not yet 
strong enough to amiex it all permanently. Meanwhile Coorg held out. Haidar then re- 
sorted to diplomacy, and Coorg was placated (1768). In 1773 Haidar descended on 8. Mala- 
bar by a bold march through the Wynad and the TamarassM Pass. This time he annexed 
all Malabar. In the following year the Coorg R&ja, with Haidar’s connivance, wrested the 
Wynad from his hereditary foe of Kdttayam and established a garrison at Kalpatta. In 
1779, however, while Haidar was busy elsewhere, Kottayam recovered possession, and in 
1780 Haidar annexed Coorg. 

War with the Engli.sh followed. Haidar died in 1782 and the war ended with the 
Treaty' of Mangalore (1784) by which Tipu Sultan retained all Malabar and the Wynad. 
But in 1792, by the Treaty of Seringapatam, Tipu was stripped of half his dominions. The 
British thought the Wynad was included in the territory ceded, but the terms of the Treaty 
were not explicit on the point. The consequences were awkward. Shortly after the 
Treaty was signed the “ Py'tchy Raja,” as the English called the Prince of the Western 
Branch of the Kottayam Dynasty, went into rebelhon, and after three years of defiance 
retreated to the Wynad. The British followed and Tipu promptly protested that the Wynad 
was his. After two years’ discussion the Governor-General decided that the Wynad be- 
longed to Mysore. When in 1799 Mysore was restored to her rightful Rajas, the Wynad, 
as if to make amends for past omissions, was ceded to the Company under one name and to 
Mysore under another, and a supplementary treaty had to be signed in 1803 to make the 
Wynad British. 

III. Ethnology. 

Anthropologically the Wynad has never been intensively studied, but such evidence 
as is recorded is extremely interesting.^® 

“ Until the introduction of tea and coffee planting the population of the Wynad was 
mostly confined to the swampy ground along the river valleys. They cleared the swamps, 
and grew paddy. They had no use for the forest land. The low hillocks standing out of the 

12 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 153-5. *3 Ntlgiri Gazetteer, p. 370 sq. 

14 A dynasty of Kanarese Vira-Saivas who built up a state in Shimoga District in the N.W. of the 
present State of Mysore and made themselves masters of the Kanara coast from Honawar to the frontiers 
of Malabar. They are also called Ikkeri or Bednur Rajas, from the names of their later capitals. They 
fell to Haidar Ali in 1763. 

15 Especially the little book, already cited, by Rao Bahadur C. Gopalan Nair, who has a keen sense 
of relevant fact. See also Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, and the Malabar and NGyiri District Gaz‘>tteers 
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swamps was all they needed for pasture, dry crops, fuel and habitation. Each river valley 
would then become characterized by some more or less homogeneous community.”*® 

The curly-haired Paniyar represent presumably the oldest stratum. Their method 
of making fire by “ sawing ” links them with the jungle folk of Malaya.** They number 
about 24,000 in the Wynad alone, *8 some 28 per cent of the total population ; and they are 
to be found all over the Wynad (fig. 2). They work for hire in the fields. Their speech is 
corrupt Malayalam. 

Field labour is also provided in the Western Wynad by Pvlayans in the western half 
(fig. 6) and Adiyans in the Tirunelli Sector and the N.E. quadrant (fig. 4), the former 
apparently from Malabar (though they deny any affinity with the Malabar serf caste of that 
name), the latter from Coorg.*® 

The Ten Kurumhars and Shola Ndyaks^^ are more purely jungle folk, who speak 
Kanarese and whose affinities lie with Mysore. 

In the Western Wynad the Kddars of the west and Karimbdlans of the south** (fig. 6) 
claim a definite status in the social hierarchy of Malabar, and their kinsfolk are to be found 
beyond the Wynad limits, mostly in N. Malabar. 

The MvMu Kurumhars in the eastern half and the Kundavcdayana of the N.E. quadrant 
(fig. 5) claim yet higher status, while the Kuricchans or Kuricchiyans of the western half 
(fig. 3) rank highest of all the Wynad tribes.** These tribes cultivate their own lands, are 
keen hunters and stout fighters, as the British found to their cost, during the “ Pychy ” 
rebellions (1793-97 and 1800-05), and again in 1812.*® The Kuricchans claim to be N5yars 
of Travancore*^ whom the Kdttayam Rfija brought with him when he conquered the 
Wynad, while the Mvllu Kurumhars say they are kinsmen of the “ Vedar ” chief who ruled 
before him. 

The so-called “ Chettis ” of the Wynad seem to have quite a different origin. They 
too are landholders, and have no connection whatever with the trading “ Chettis ” of the 
Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu areas.*® The Edanddan Chettis of the N.W. speak Kanarese. 
So do the Mandddan Chettis of the E. Wynad ; while the Wynddan Chettis, of the Western 
half of the E. Wynad, though their language is Malayalam, state definitely that they are 
Tamil VeUdJars who came via Mysore from Dharapuram in Coimbatore (fig. 4). 

{To be continued.) 


16 So writes Mr. Cammiade. The distribution of the several castes and tribes, so far as information 
is available, is roughly indicated in the figures on the plate. 

1* See Thurston’s Castfs and Tritea, p. 67; Ethnographic Notes, 468; NUgiri Gazetteer, 160; Malabar 
Gazetteer, 135 ; Nair, op. cit., 100. 

IS There are also, according to unpublished figures kindly supplied me by Mr. G. T. Boag, Census 
Superintendent for 1921, some 3,800 in Ernad Taluk and over 2,000 in Kottayam. 

19 Nair, pp. 97 and 105. *0 Nair, pp. 108 sq. 

:i Nair, pp. 77 and SO. Cf. Malabar Gazetteer, p. 137. These Radars have no connection with the 
teeth chipping “ Kadirs ” of the Anaimalais described by Thurston in vol. HI, p. 6 sq. 

22 Xair, pp. 64, 74 and 59. The term Kurumbar is used indiscriminately for a number of totally 
different communities. There is no evidence to connect this Mullu section with the Ten or Urali Kurumhars 
or any other “ Kurumbar ” of the Tamil, Kanarese or Telugu areas. There are 10,485 “ Kurumbas ” ' 
Malabar, but it is impossible to say how many of these belong to each of the several communities to whom 
the term is applied. 

23 Malabar Gazetteer, pp. 78 and 82. The Kuricchans in 1921 numbered 5,206 in the Wvnad i sna • 

Kottayam Taluk and 367 in Kurumbranad. ’ ’ 

* 1 See Malabar Gazetteer, p. 474. 

23 See Nair, pp. 163 sq., Thurston IV, 444 and VII, 413 ; Malabar Gazetteer, p. 123- NllaiH Gazetteer 

p. 168 . In 1921 there were 4,736 “ Chettis other ■’ than Tamil or Telucu in the MbIoI ' it- j j 

in Gudalur Taluk. But how many of these are included in the three local groups is not knot^ ^ 
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THE NAT-HLAHNG TEMPLE AND ITS GODS (PAGAN, BUBMA). 

By NIHAR-RANJAN RAY, M.A. 

The N4t-hlaung temple, or the N4t-hl4ung kyaung, as it is locally called, is one of the 
hundreds of more or less ruined monuments of old Pagan, and is the only Visnu, in fact, the 
only Hindu, temple now extant in Burma (fig. 1). It is an interesting monument not so 
much from the viewpoint of its architectural importance as it is from the viewpoint 
of history and the cult it represents. “ The name,” says Monsr. Charles Duroiselle, Super- 
intendent of Archaeology in Burma, “ implies that it was built for housing not figures of the 
Buddha, but statues of deities inferior to him ; in this case Hindu figures.” J In fact, it 
is a Visnu temple enshrining in the niches of its walls as well as in those of the central obelisk, 
figures of the different incarnations of Visnu, and having as its principal deity an image of 
Visnu seated on his vaharut, Garuda, placed in the main sanctum formed by a large niche in 
the middle of the east face of the central obelisk, 

1. The Temple. 

The temple, according to tradition, was founded by king Taung Thugyi, who is said 
to have lived from c. 931 to 964 a.d. — a period too early for the style of the building as well 
as for that of the sculptures decorating its walls. Nor is there any epigraphical or literary 
evidence to support so early a date. “ The only mention in Burmese of a Hindu temple 
built at Pagan is found in a late manuscript called Pugan Mro Phura Sartrni, or Record of 
the Pagan Pagodas, where it is said that it was built by king Anaorahta after his return from 
the conquest of Thiton (1037 a.d.). This might have well been the case, but in the absence 
of any authoritative corroboration, and in the light of the fact home out by epigraphs that 
Anaorahta was then a fervent adherent of the Simhalese form of Southern Buddhism, it is 
doubtful whether this bigoted prince would have gone to the length of building a Hindu 
temple.” Curiously enough, as Monsr. Duroiselle has already pointed out, there has been 
discovered an inscription recording the erection of a Vi?iriu temple at Pagan. The record 
purports to say that a Vaisnava saint named Irayiran Siriyan, a resident of Magodayara- 
pattanam in Mali Mandalam and a disciple of Sri Kulasekhara “ made a mandapa, gave a 
door ” in the temple of “ NanadeM Vinnagara Alavar ” at Pukam alias Arivattanapuram. 
Magodayarapattanam in Mali Mandalam is Cranganore in Malabar : Pukam is certainly 
Pugama of the Kalyani inscriptions, and Pukh4n or Pugftn of Chinese travellers ; and Ari- 
vattanapura is apparently Arimaddanapura, another name of Old Pagan. “ Nanadesi 
Vinnagara means,” says Hidtzsch, “ the Visnu temple of those coming from various coun- 
tries. This name shows that the temple, which is situated in the heart of the Buddhist 
country of Burma, had been founded and was resorted to by Vaisnavas from various parts 
of the Peninsula.”^ As Nat-hlaung kyaung is the only Visnu temple that is still extant 
at Pagan, and as there is no reference to any other Vaisnava monument in the same locality 
in literature or inscriptions, it is only natural to infer, as Monsr. Duroiselle has done, that 
Nat-hlaung is the very temple referred to in the Tamil inscription. But from the record it- 
self, it seems that the temple had already existed there when the mandapa was made and the 
door was given to it. Dr. Hultzsch refers the inscription to the thirteenth century a.d. on 
palaeographic grounds, and as the inscription records the gift of the mandapa and the door, 
not the erection of the temple itself, it is almost certain that the temple had been built before 
the thirteenth century. It is, therefore, quite likely that the tradition contained in the Burmese 
manuscript referred to above is true, and that Anaorahta, who flourished in the last half 

“ ” ~ 1 An. Beport A.S.I., 1912-13, p. 1^ ~~ ~ 

- An. Beport A. S. Burma. 1902-0?, p. 7. 
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of the elev^enth centuiy a.d. might have built the temple. This is a date which seems to be 
in exact accord with the style of the sculptures decorating the niches of the temple. Anao- 
rahta was indeed a fervent adherent of the Southern form of Simhalese Buddhism, but when 
we read through the Mon records, and remember that in the Pagan court the Brahmanas 
played a very prominent part in the rituals and ceremonies of the court, and that these 
Brahmanas who were mostly worshippers of Nar&yana (Vi?nu) required a place of worship 
foi their own community — when we take all these facts into consideration, we are at once 
led to assume that Anaorahta could not but allow this simple prerogative to the most honour- 
ed Brahmana priests of his court who, it may be surmised, had approached him with their 
request, and whom he wanted not to displease, however ‘ bigoted ’ he might have been. 

From the traces on the outer walls of the eastern, i.e., the entrance face of the shrine, as 
also from the raised yard of the temple itself, it seems that there was originally a porch or 
a vestibule which had most probably been intended as the mandapa referred to in the Tamil 
inscription just discussed. But, unfortunately, it has crumbled down as it had most prob- 
ably been added later on and had not formed part of the original structure. The doorway 
has a stone frame, of which the lintel has also been broken to pieces ; and if our surmise 
can be pushed still further, it is this stone-framed door that was made a gift of by the Vais- 
nava saint. The broken lintel has now been replaced by a beam of reinforced concrete. 

In plan, the Nat-hlaung temple is square, raised on a panelled and moulded plinth about 
five feet high above the ground. Like similar temples in Pagan, the interior of the square 
is occupied by a perambulatory corridor running all round a central square obelisk, which 
is a solid masonry structure, and on the three faces of which there originally were figures 
of gods standing in niches adorned with pilasters. On the outer walls of the square cella 
there are, as we have already noticed, arched niches, each originaUy containing one 
stone sculpture. Some of them are now lost or have been carried away to other countries ; 
others that remain still in situ are more or less badly damaged. In the niches of the interior 
obelisk there were originally standing images of Visnu, only one of which is now compara- 
tively well preserved. Of the ten outer sculptures representing the ten avafdras of Visnu, 
seven only remain ; “ there three of the four niches on the east side are empty, the sculptures 
having apparently been removed from them and destroj’ed by iconoclasts ; the figures that 
remain bear visible traces of wilful disfiguration.”^ 

II. The Images, 

We begin by describing the main deity of the temple. We have already said that the 
centre of the interior is occupied by a square obelisk. In the middle of the east face of this 
obelisk is a large deep niche. It is here that the principal figure was once enshrined. The 
identity of this principal figure was long unknown, and even up till the first decade of this 
century it was known to have been lost. Colonel Yule, while visiting Pagan, saw lying on 
the floor of this temple two images,^ one standing and another seated, both of stone. The 
standing one is a statue of Siva, now housed in the Pagan Museum ; the seated one (4. ft, 
high) is an image of Visnu on his Garuda, and has now found a home in the Berlin Museum.® 
Credit is due to Monsr. Duroiselle for pointing out, for the first time, that the principal figure 
of the temple should be identified with the god now housed in the Berlin Museum® and 
that Colonel Yule was wrong in describing this figure as coming from the niche above the 
capital on the left of the sanctum proper. The slab represents the figure of Visnu seated 

3 An. Report A.3.I., 1912-13, ibid. 

* Sir H. Yule, Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855, p. 53 ff. 

5 .4n. Report A. S. Burma, 1913, p. 18 ; Plate 11, Bg. 1. 

Sculpture^) aus Pagan, by Grunwedel, cited in An. Report A.S.I., 1912-13. 
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on a lotus throne resting on Garuda (fig. 2). The whole piece of sculpture is executed in 
bold relief ; the lotus petals of the seat are shown in sharp, beautiful curves ; the god is seated 
in padmdsana attitude, with a reposeful smile ; the bird Garuda poses itself as it ready to 
fly ; and both the god and his vdhana are elaborately ornamented from their head downwards 
to the ankles. Beautiful kirita-mukvta with fluttering scarves on two sides crown the head of 
the god ; the ornaments round the arms, wrist and ankles are simple, but those on the ears, 
neck and waist are profusely and elaborately executed. The representation of the Garuda is 
somewhat peculiar and differs considerably from similar examples at Hmawza and other 
^ places in Burma. The bird shows a short, strmted human bust resting on two heavy rounded 

feet, with a pair of heavy wings scratched in short, rounded lines. The god holds in his upper 
hands the disc and the conch respectively. The palm of the lower right hand which is raised 
almost to the chest, is unfortunately mutilated, so much so that the attribute can scarcely 
be recognised, but the position of the hand seems to indicate that it was probably a vilva 
or mutulinga fruit, as is usually the case in Burma. The lower left hand holds the club, not 
at the top, but round the middle. It is interesting to find this example of Visnu seated on 
his Garuda as in Indian examples ; and the pose and the attitude of the god and his vehicle 
are more or less akin to those of similar sculptures in India. Interesting also is the lotus- 
seat that intervenes between Visnu and Garuda ; it is because of this that the flying attitude 
of the bird loses its real iconographic significance, and serves as a decorative figure. 

Over the two capitals on the two sides of the principal figure are two small niches (2 ft. 
high) that must once have housed two statues. Of these two, one stiU remains in situ (fig. 3). 
It is a small slab of stone representing likewise the figure of Visnu seated in padmdsana pose, 
1 resting on Garuda with outstretched wings. The figure is badly mutilated, but enough 

remains to show that it is nothing but a Garuda. The god is ornamented with simple but 
heavy ornaments round the wrists and arms, but they are not so elaborate as in the preceding 
figure, nor is there a mukuta of any description whatsoever. The head-dress is most simple 
and is similar to those so common on the heads of the figures of Buddha in Burma. The 
dress is plain, and “ resembles,” Monsr. Duroiselle jmints out, “ that of a Buddhist monk.” 
The iconography of the figure seems all the more interesting when we mark the attitude as 
well as the physiognomy of the face, which is peculiarly Burmese in character. Noticeable 
also are the two distended earlobes — a feature peculiar to the Buddha images. Rightly has 
it been identified as the Buddha avatdra of Visnu. The vdhana Garuda and the attributes, 
^ such as the disc held in the second right hand on a level with the shoulder, and the club, 

which is visible in the left arm resting on the knee, determine once for all the cult to which 
' the god belongs. 

On the northern, western and southern faces of the centra lobeUsk referred to above 
were originally three figures of three standing deities cut in reUef in brick and placed in three 
niches flanked with slender pilasters. The figures are all badly defaced, and the different 
attributes can hardly be traced. The three figures are replicas of one another ; they are all of 
the same type, with the same pose and with graceful limbs beautifully adorned with ornaments 
richly carved. The position of the four hands is the same in each, and it is most likely that 
they carried the same attributes. One of the three is comparatively better preserved (fig. 4) ; 
and this is described by Monsr. Duroiselle as follows : — “ The lower right arm is missing. 
The upper right hand holds what remains of a broken object, probably the disc. The lower 
left arm rests on the club, traces of which are visible , . . . ; the upper left hand holds 

, the conch, the outlines of which are still perfectly seen .... This last attribute 


7 An. Ei -port A.S.I., 191213. p. 138. 
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shows it to be Visnu. Similar traces of the once existing symbols are visible, but much more 
faintly, on the bricks behind the two other statues.”^ The standing position, most common 
to late medieval Visnu images in India, the smooth and refined modelling of the slender body, 
the beautifully executed ornaments, and above all the physiognomy of the figures suffice to 
show that they are frankly Indian in character, belonging to a period not later than the 
eleventh century a.d. 

Now we come to the images in the niches of the outer walls of the temple. The niche 
at the eastern end of the south wall is occupied by a representation of the Varaha avatdra of 
Visnu (fig. 5). The figure, like all the others, is badly mutilated. The boar-head has specially 
suffered, but the attitude of the legs and the position of the head turned towards the left 
shoulder, on which the defaced female figure of the seated Bhudevi can be clearly noticed, 
are more than convincing. The heavy chignon of the goddess falling on her back and the 
hands clasped in adoration are represented with a thoroughness of detail. The hands are 
mostly broken off ; the attributes cannot, therefore, be recognised, but the mace (gadd) held 
at the middle by the left lower hand, as well as the petals of the lotus throne are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. It may be mentioned here that the attitude of the two legs which is generally 
determined by the attitude of the head, has here been to some extent misunderstood. If the 
head is turned towards the left, it is natural for us to expect, from similar examples in India 
as well from artistic requirement, that the left leg should be bent and the right kept straight 
and strong, or vice versa. But, here, though the head is turned towards the left, the leg 
bent is the right one and not the left. 

One of the niches is occupied by a representation of the Narasimha avatdra of Vi^nu 
(fig. 6). The attitude of the legs with their knee-joints bent forward as well as the lower 
hands holding something in the lap are interesting, and are the determining factors for the 
identification of the divinity. The figure on the lap is completely gone, traces of the stone 
are only left ; but the lines of the Hon face of the principal fiigure with at least six hands and 
the sharp nails of one of the hands that are used to rend the body of Hiranyakasipu that 
can yet be traced, leave no doubt as to its being the Narasimha avatdra of Visnu. 

A third niche is occupied by a representation of a two-handed divinity standing erect 
on a lotus throne with the head slightly bent towards the left (fig. 7). The head is crowned 
with the usual but peculiar head-dress with flame designs on two sides ; but the face is muti- 
lated and it is difficult to make out anything. The god is dressed to the knees, and the 
hands holding respectively the arrow and the bow at once show that it is a figure of the Rama- 
chandra avatdra of Visnu. The iconographic texts would lay down that “ R&machandra 
should never have more than two arms ; in the right hand the hana, or arrow, should be held, 
and in the left hand the dhanus, or the bow ;”8 and the present icon strictly follows this 
text. But some of the texts demand that an image of Sri R&ma should be a standing one, 
with three bends in the body, in other words, it has to be a standing image of the tribhanga 
variety, an injunction followed in most of the South Indian images of Ramachandra. This 
has here been disregarded ; nor is the divinity accompanied by Sita, Laksmana or Hanu- 
mana, as laid down in certain other, especially South Indian, texts. 

A fourth niche is occupied by an image easily distinguishable as Parasurama (fig. 8), 
another avatdra of Visnu. The figure stands on a lotus throne flanked by two full blown 
lotuses ; it is crowned by the usual head-dress and decorated with simple ornaments. The 
attitude of the body is erect, but the head is slightly bent towards the right. The hands, 

^ T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elemcnis of Hindu, Iconography, voi. I, Part I, p. 189. 

Hid . p. 186. 
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two in number, hold respectively a staff-like object, perhaps a hhadga, or sword, raised up- 
wards, and an axe resting on the left shoulder. The latter attribute determines the icono- 
graphy of the sculpture. Here the icon differs a bit from written texts, inasmuch as the 
texts would require the 'parahi, or axe, to be in the right hand, and the left hand to be in the 
auchi pose, as if pointing to something.® But the Agni Purdna would have four hands for 
Parasurdmdvcftdra, holding the parasu, hhadga, bdrjM and dhcmvs, respectively. This helps 
to determine that the object held in the right hand can be nothing else than a hhadga. 

Of the ten niches, we already know that three on the east side are empty ; the icons have 
not yet been traced, and there is very little hope of their being found in future. Of the seven 
that remain, four, e.g., Varaha, Narasiinha, Bamachandra and Parasur^ma, have already 
been identified without any very great difficulty. Of the rest, two are so badly defaced that 
it is difficult to be certain about their identification ; yet we shall make an attempt. The 
third is one of the best preserved images of the Nat-hl^ung kyaung. No attempt has so far 
been made to identify these three images. We begin with the third, the presence of which 
in a Visnu temple is interesting. It is surprising to learn, in the first instance, that 
it is not an image of Vi^nu, nor of any of his ten avatdraa. It is sheltered in the niche 
close to the entrance on the proper left (fig. 9). The image can easily be described, but it 
is better to quote Monsr. Duroiselle ; — “ It is standing on a lotus flower from which two 
other smaller ones spring ; the arms are placed close to the body bent upwards at the elbows, 
and each hand holds a lotus bud on a level with the shoulders. It wears a crown ; the dis- 
tended earlobes hang down and touch the shoulders under the weight of large ear ornaments. 
It has bracelets, armlets, anklets ; the lower garment is tucked up and reaches as far as the 
knees ; lines showing the folds are visible.” Monsr. Duroiselle was not able to identify it, but 
he added : “ The number of niches would lead one to suppose that this also represents one 
of Visnu’s avatdras ; but it has none of the distinctive attributes of any of these.” And 
precisely for this reason, it is not any of the avaidraa of Vi?nu, but seems in all likelihood to 
be an image of Surya of the South Indian variety. The position of the two hands, as well 
as the lotus buds, held in a line with the shoulder, are significant ; no less significant is the 
number of the hands, namely two (a feature peculiar to South Indian images of Surya) and 
the strictly erect pose of standing as well. The high boots covering the two legs and the 
horses drawing the chariot of the divinity are, no doubt, missing in the present example ; 
but this is not at all to be wondered at, for these are exactly the features wanting in South 
Indian Surya images. The icont^aphic affinity between the two is such that it is difficult 
to exclude the possibility of its being a Surya image.” It is, no doubt, surprising to find 
a Surya image where we would naturally seek for an amtdra of Visnu. But, the fact can 
easily be understood if we only remember the very intimate relation of Visnu with the Vedic 
Surya. For in the Vedas he is never a supreme god, but is always identified with the sun, 
and is said to have stridden over the seven regions and to have covered the whole universe 
in three steps, a story in which the germ of the later Trivikrama tradition of Visnu is so often 
traced. “ The idea underlying this solar explanation is obviously incorporated in the dhydna 
sloha DMya-aaadd eavitri-mandala-madhyamrti Ndrdyana-ssarasijdsana sannivi^tah j hiyuravdn 
mahara-hundalavdn hirxti hart hiranmaya vapuh dhrita-sahkha-chahrah li wherein Vishnu as 
N^rayana is described as residing in the orb of the sun. The idea that Vishnu is the sun 
appears to be still maintained in the worship of the sun as Surya-Ndrdtyaya.'" 

{To be continued.) 

lu An. Report A.S.I.. 1912-13, p. 138. 

11 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindu Iconography, \ol. I. Part 11, Plates Ixxxvi, xciv{fig.2),andxcvi(Surya). 

12 Ibid., vol. I, Pt. I, p. 74. Also sec Ind. Ant., vol. LIV (1925), p. 161, J. N. Banerjee. 
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Annpai, Report or the Abch,s:ologicai, Survey 
OF India, 1927-28. 13 X 10 in. ; pp. xii-r206; 

57 plates. Calcutta, 1931. 

This report has been edited by Mr. H. Hargreaves, 
who succeeded Sir John Marshall as Director-Gene- 
ral when the latter was placed on special duty in 
September 1928. Under Conservation we find a 
record of useful work carried out in all the circles, 
especially at Kalanjar and Deogarh (U. P.), at 
Lahore, at Nalanda and Rohtfisgarh (B. & O.), at 
Gaur, Paharpur and Rfimpal (Bengal), at Hampi, 
and Mahabalipuram (Madras) and at Mandalay 
(Burma). In the section on Exploration and Re- 
search Sir J. Marshall describes the results of work 
carried out at the fortress and monasteries of Giri 
and at the lower city of Sirkap. The evidence at 
the latter site indicates, he thinks, that in the third 
and fourth centuries B.c. Sirkap must have formed 
part and parcel of the city on the Bhir Mound. 
From the trial trenches a number of coins were re- 
covered, including one described as the earliest type 
of coin yet found on the Sirkap site, and probably 
earlier than the well known pimch-marked issues. 
Unfortunately neither this coin nor any of the 
81 gold punch-marked coins reported to have been 
found at Yenne in the Vizagapatam district have 
been figured on the plates. Mr. Mackay desk with 
the excavations conducted in two areas at Mohen- 
jodaro. Mr. N. G. Majumdar gives a short account 
of the results of his exploration at Jhukar, some 16 
miles farther north, where not only prehistoric anti- 
quities identical with those found at Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa (Including another steatite seal) have 
been recovered, but also remains of the Gupta 
period. This site appears to have been deserted by 
the time of the .Arab conquest of Sind. Mr. Vats 
describes further fruitful excavation done by him 
at Harappa. Of the work carried out at Nalanda 
we have a graphic account, with useful explanatory 
plans, by Mr. Page ; while the progress made at 
Paharpur and Hmawza is reported by Mr. Dikshit 
and M. Duroiselle, respectively. 

Special interest attaches to the description on 
pp 113-121 by Mr. Longhurst of the important dis- 
coveries made at Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur 
district of Madras, which will take rank as one of 
the most important Buddhist sites in southern 
India. Here, within an area of roughly square 
miles enclosed by hills and a bend of the Kistna 
river, liave been found the remains of several Bud- 
dhist stupas, temples and monasteries, with sculp- 
tured slabs, friezes and pillars of a workmanship 
rivalling, if not in some cases excelling, as Mr. 
Longhurst is inclined to think, the famous sculp- 
tures of Amaravati, as well as a large number of 
interesting Prakrit inscriptions in BrShm.i script. 
The remains and epigraphical records foimd at this 
site are of importance from sev-eral points of view, 
architectural, historical and geographical. For 


instance, the function of ayaka-khambhas and the 
method of their arrangement, in rows of five at 
each of the four cardinal points of a stApa, appear to 
have been conclusively settled by the recovery of 
17 such pillars at this site, the original positions of 
which have been determined by Mr. Longhurst. 
The inscriptions refer to the Ifchfiku dynasty, in the 
regnal years of which the Jaggayyapeta records 
are dated. Some 17 of those have already been 
transcribed and translated, with a valuable and 
suggestive commentary, by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in 
Ep, Jndica, vol. XX, pp. 1-37 (Jan. 1929). The 
most notable structure must have been the maha- 
chetiya, or great stupa, which would seem from the 
inscriptions to have contained a relic of the Buddha. 
Mr. Longhurst thinks it possible or even probable 
that the original structure had been erected as early 
as the second century B.c. or about the same time 
as the stupa at Bhattiprolu, the votive pillars and 
other portions being added later. The brief details 
given in the report and the illustrations of some of 
the bas-reliefs recovered suffice to show the site 
calls for a special, detailed monograph. 

In Section V an admirable summary will be found 
of the explorative work carried out by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Khftran, MakrSn and Jhalfiwfin in 1927-28, 
the details of which have already been published in 
the departmental Memoir No. 43. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Memoirs or the Abcblsoeogical Survey or 
India : 

No. 37. An Archseological Tour in Waziristan and 
Northern Baluchistan, by Sir Aubee Stein, K.C.I.E. 
Pp. iii + 97 ; 29 plates and plans, 28 illustrations in 
text and 1 map. Calcutta, 1929. 

No. 42. An Arch.-eological Tour in Upper Swat 
and Adjacent Hill Tracts, by the same author. 
Pp. iii-(- 116 ; 9 plates, 66 illustrations in text 
and 2 maps. Calcutta, 1930. 

These are two records of outstanding importance, 
not only from tho archseological but also from the 
historical and the geographical point of view. 
Memoir No. 37 gives a detailed account of a tour 
made during the months Jsui. -April 1927 in Wazi- 
ristan and the Zhob, Loralai, Upper Zhob and 
Pishin valleys in N. Baluchistan ; while the later 
Memoir, No. 42, deals with an earlier tour carried 
out in March-May 1926 in Swkt and Buner and the 
adjoining tracts towards the Indus. This latter 
tour has been already described in a more popular 
form in the work entitled On Alexander's Track to 
the Indus published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1929, 
reviewed in the Nov. 1929 issue of this journal, 
where it was described as a tour that will rank as 
one of the most prolific in results of value to scholars 
ever accomplished in so short a time (nine weeks). 
In the present departmental Memoir the archieo- 
i logical discoveries have been dealt with more fully 
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and with greater technical detail, the specimens of 
pottery and objects in stone and metal recovered 
have been illustrated and described, and several 
plans and sections added. The extensive and 
important geographical survey work done with the 
aid of K. B. Torab&z Kh&n has been incorporated 
in a map, on the scale of 8 in. = 4 mi., of the whole 
central and upper Sw&t basin and the adjoining 
tracts, and in a large scale (2 in. = 1 mi.) contour 
map of the tJ^a-sar, Pir-sar and contiguous ridges. 
The valuable linguistic material collected has 
enabled Sir Oeorge Grierson to compile a monograph 
published by the Boyal Asiatic Society, entitled 
Torwali, an Account of a Dardic Language of the 
Swdt Kdhistdn, about which hardly anything was 
previously known, as no European had penetrated 
the T6rw&l valley. The tour will always be me- 
morable for the many identifications achieved by 
Sir Anrel, not only of sites referred to by Hsuan- 
tsang and of the strongholds of the Assakenoi, 
Bazira and Ora, mentioned by the Greek historians, 
but more particularly for the conclusive identi- 
fication of the famous “ Rock of Aomos.” A 
special feature of this Memoir is the large number 
of beautiful photographs taken by Sir Aurel, which 
illustrate it. 

The second Memoir (No. 37) also contains matter 
of deep archteological and historical interest, deal- 
ing with an area which in the distant past must 
have formed a link between the civilisations of the 
Indus basin and Iran and the Tigris-Euphrates 
plains. The selection of the sites visited in the 
Zhob basin and Pishin valley was influenced by the 
record of investigations made in 1893 by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling, paleontologist to the Geological Survey 
of India, which had established the existence there 
of interesting prehistoric remains. Out of a large 
number of sites visited and explored by Sir Aurel 
in the course of this fruitful tour of some 1,400 miles 
only a few can be noticed here. 

At Surkh-ijherai, Chaudhwan and Chicha-dherai 
in Waziristan, remains of pottery were foimd show- 
ing affinity to examples of painted pottery recovered 
from certain prehistoric sites in N. Baluchist^ 
as well as to patterns found by Sir Aurel in southern 
Sistan. In the central Zhob valley, at Periano- 
ghundai. important finds were made of painted 
pottery of superior make, cinerary pots containing 
bones and ashes, in positions indicating intramural 
burial, stone and copper implements, etc- The 
stratification gave strong support for the belief 
that the remains at this site had been deposited by 
dwellers occupying the place during a prolonged, 
yet homogeneous culture period. These remains 
were associated with stone implements of neolithic 
type and also with copi>er weapons and ornaments. ' 


Sir Aurel has remarked that the resemblance of the 
motifs used in the painted pottery (see Pis. V & VI) 
to that recovered from culture strata ascribed to 
pre-Sumerian times in Mesopotamian sites is very 
striking, and that even closer links perhaps are to 
be found with the remains from wind-eroded pre- 
historic sites in southern SistAn. 

In the Loralai district, several trenches were cut 
in the enormous mound knowm as Pabar-kot, 
which is nearly a mile in circumference and rises to 
113 feet above the plain. This mound was found 
to be composed of a succession of strata of clay 
containing potsherds, bones and stones, of ashes 
intermingling with calcined bones and other charred 
remains, and of pebbles and rubble. The evidence 
indicated that the dwellings occupying the central 
portion had been repeatedly subjected to great 
conflagrations. This site had evidently been 
occupied from very remote times, through the 
‘ chalcolithic ’ period and down to the early centu. 
ties of our era. The ceramic remains, however, 
appeared to be attributable on the whole to a 
somewhat later period than those at PeriAno- 
ghuodai- At Sur-jangal, again, some 12 mi. SW. 
from Loralai, an abundance of painted pottery of 
superior fabric and of artistic designs and delicate 
colouring, associated throughout with worked 
stones, came to light (Pis. XX & XXI), far superior 
to that found at Pabar-kot and other sites, and 
more closely resembling the PeriAno-ghu^dai types. 

One of the most interesting finds made was that 
of the remains of a Buddhist stupa at T6r-dherai, 
some two miles north of Pabar-kot, including the 
relic deposit. Here also were picked up a number 
of potsherds inscribed with Kharosthi and Brahmi 
characters (Pis. XVII-XIX). Prof. Sten Konow, 
to whom these inscriptions were referred, has shown 
(see Appendix) that they contain a record of the 
dedication of a watering-place for men and beasts 
by Shahi Yola-Mira, in connexion with his own 
‘ Yola-Mira-shahi vihdra, where Buddhist monks 
of the Sarvastivadin school resided. Much histori- 
cal importance attaches to the discovery of these 
remains, which we owe to the practised eye of Sir 
Aurel, who was led by indications that would prob- 
ably have escaped the notice of others, to excavate 
the top of this hillock. This find, as Sir Aurel 
writes, is “ the first to attest the practice of 
Buddhist doctrine and cult on those south-eastern 
marches of Iran which are comprised in the present 
Baluchistan. They thus form a useful link with 
those traces of the influence of Buddhist icono- 
graphy which, I believe, can be recognized in some 
mural paintings of the K6h-i-Khwaja site of Sistan 
much further away to the west.” The name and 
title of the donor, moreover, point to the extension 
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of Kushan rule over this portion of Baluchistan ; 
while the chronological indications of the script 
and language (almost pure Sanskrit) are also of 
value. Sir Aurel notes that T 6 r-dherai is the first 
place where travellers coming from the direction of 
Duki can now obtain water “after traversing for 
about six miles an utterly arid waste of bare clay, 
rock and detritus.” Yet an important highway be- 
tween east and west must have passed through 
these valleys from prehistoric times, the memory of 
which was alive till some three centuries ago at all 
events, as Steel and Crowther went by here on their 
journey from India to Persia in 1614, and Sebastirm 
Manrique followed the same route in 1642. 

The Chinese traveller Hsiian-tsang in his refer- 
ence to Fa-la-na, “the identity of which with 
Bannu and the adjacent part, of the Dfirajat is not 
subject to doubt,” in Sir Aurel’s opinion, relates 
that the local people reported that adjoining it on 
the west was a country called Ki-kiang-na situated 
among mountain valleys, with local chiefs and no 
supreme ruler, and that the country aboimded in 
sheep and horses, including a breed of excellent 
horses very rare in other coimtries and highly 
prized. Sir Aurel now definitely identifies this 
country — the Qiqan of the Arab historians — with 
Waziristfin together perhaps with some adjacent 
mountain tracts of the same character to the south 
of the Gumal. This is but another example of how 
Alexander Cunningham was so often on the right 
scent. 

The observations recorded on pages 89-90 re- 
garding the possibility of climatic change in these 
hilly and now arid regions will be read with special 
interest by students of physical and historical geo- 
graphy ; while archscologists will be attracted by 
the marked resemblance between much of the 
material discovered and the remains of the ‘chal- 
colithic ’ period brought to light during recent years 
at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. “What their 
approximate chronological relation with regard to 
the latter may be still stands in need of further 
investigation. But so much is certain,” concludes 
Sir Aurel, “in view of the geographical position 
which those sites of the chalcolithic period in 
Northern Baluchistan occupy that they help us 
very usefully to link up the prehistoric civilization 
now revealed on the lower Indus with that traced 
already before in Iran and easternmost Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

C. E. A. W. O. 


NOTES -AND QUERIES. 

ARECA, LE-AF-NUT. 

In a recent issue of the I.A. the author of the 
notes on Hobson-Jobson suggested that areca 
in areca-nut was derived from Sanskrit pUga. 
They are, it appears to me. as far apart as the 
poles. The Arabic word Jufal for areca-nut (see 


Hobson-Jobson, s.v. areca) may, however, be said to 
be akin to puga. ' For it seems to he derived from 
Sanskrit puga-phala (= the fruit of the areca palm), 
with the final vowel a dropped from both the 
component words as is usual in Hindustani and 
other languages. The word cgffolo for areca-nut 
occurring in the quotation of 1510 a.d. in Hobson- 
Jobson, 1903, may be a mistake for foujel found 
in the quotation of 1624. 

The words for areca-nut in Dravidian are : — 
Tamil : ataikkdy, ot adaikhdy {^^i—dsirdj) 
Malayalam : ataykkd (,,^ 1 —UJ^Sif) 

Kanarese: adike 
Tulu : adike (as above). 

The Portuguese who came to Malabar in 1498 
A.n. must have modelled their wwd areca on tho 
Malayalam, Kanarese, or Tulu form of the word 
for the nut. 

The ordinary man’s word for the nut is p&kks 
in Malayalam, pdkku iu Tamil, and 

pdkka in Telugu. These must be from Sanskrit 
puga, or vice versa. It is the Malabar and Tulu 
Brfihmaps that call the nut ataykkd in Malayfilam. 
Some of the low class people of Malabar call it 
katcunkd (s&jmsit), the nut of kaivunna. 

The Malayalam word ataykkd is made up of 
olo ) and kd In old MolayWam 

afa seems to have hod the meaning leaf. Kd 
means frtiit, nut. So that afaykkd means leaf-nut, 
i.e., betel-leaf-nut, betel-nut. The Oxford Diction- 
ary, however, gives it the root meaning of 
‘close-clustering nut.’ 

The Portuguese represented the Dravidian 
cerebrals t and d by their r as in the following 
words : — 

Tiittukkuti (or (Ji, ■ Tuticorin 

Tiruvdnkdts {j^ 0 a./risG<s/r®) ; Travancore 
So, ataykkd (#(*— (tj<r«;r) ; areca 

The tree is called iotcun^ {seijikisj), or kamuks 

(^l3P(3)r or ataykkd maram areca-nut tree) in 
Malayfilam. The first two are allied to the Sanskrit 
kramuka. 

The old Tamil Dictionary Ndmadtpa Nigharitu in- 
cludes the word atai ) among the synonyms 

for (leaf) wid those for (betel leaf), 

which was esteemed as the leaf par excellence. In the 
Tamil country a betel leaf pouch is called ^SjetDL^u 
ee>u, which literally means leaf-pouch. ,^i—uuu> 
and Sft—u ufir in Malayalam mean the same thing as 
Tamil In the passage “ ^etoi—dsiruj 

(Dev ’’ 
(South Indian Inscriptions, vol. V, No. 32) Jjfaci— * 
siruj means ‘ leaf and nut,’ i.e., pan-supdri, exactly. 

T. K. Joseph. 
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ALEXANDER’S PASSAGE OF THE JHELUM.* 

By S» AUREL stein, K.C.I.E. 

The site of Alexander’s bold passage of the Hydaspes, the present Jhelum, and his victory 
over Eiing Poros’s Indian army has been much discussed, but no deiinite solution of the ques- 
tion could be reached. Different locations were proposed by those officers who, in days long 
past, visited one part or another of the ground where routes from the Indus descend 
through the Salt Range to the Jhelum river. Neither they nor the scholars forming their 
opinions on those locations in the study had access to the accurate data to be gathered from 
the excellent large-scale maps of the Survey of India and modem antiquarian information. 

Prolonged experience elsewhere had taught me that even with the help thus afforded 
careful examination on the ground would be needed for a safe conclusion. The necessary 
freedom for such an investigation was offered to me last November while awaiting the start 
on archaeological explorations in Southern Persia, which the generous support of Harvard 
University and the British Museum haa rendered possible. 

Alexander’s passage of the Jhelum, when it was swollen in flood, and his decisive vic- 
tory over the vastly superior army of his brave Indian adversary represent a historical event 
of lasting importance. It will suffice here to indicate briefly those data from the extant 
classical records of the event that help us to locate its scene. They are mainly to be gathered 
from Arrian’s Anabasis. It was at Taxila that Alexander learned of the opposition which 
Poroa, ruler of the region beyond the Hydaspes, was preparing to his advance into the 
Panjab. Taxila provides an absolutely safe starting point for Alexander’s route from the 
side of the Indus ; for the position of Taxila at the ruined site of Shahderi, to the north-west 
of Rawalpindi, has long ago been correctly determined by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
and Sir John Marshall’s excavations have fully confirmed it. 

Alexander’s march must have taken him across the Salt Range. When he reached the 
Hydaspes, after a march which Pliny’s record puts at 120 Roman miles, “ Poros was seen on 
the opposite side with all his army and his array of elephants around him.” Alexander, we 
are told, “ clearly recognized that it was impossible for him to cross where Poros himself 
encamped near the bank.” It was early summer, and the river was swollen by the melting 
snows of the mountains and unfordable, as it is now at this season. So he diverted the 
enemy’s attention by demonstrations in difierent directions along his side of the river before 
making his dispositions for the crossing at the place finally chosen. 

About this we are told by Arrian that “ there was a headland {axpi} ascending from 
the bank of the Hydaspes at a point where the river made a remarkable bend, and this was 
thickly covered with all kinds of trees. Over against it lay an island covered with jungle. 

. , . Now the headland and the island were 150 stadia [about 17^ miles] from the great 
camp.” Curtius states that the island was greater than the rest of the numerous islands in 
the river, and adds the important detail of a deep ravine (prceaUa fossa) near the bank helping 
there to screen troops, including cavalry. 

A Stormy Night. 

Leaving parts of his force at the camp, as well as between this and the island, Alexander 
took selected troops of horse and foot with secrecy to the headland, keeping at a considerable 
distance from the river. A stormy night of rain hid from observation the embarcation of 
the troops in boats and on skin rafts previously collected. “ They were not seen by Poros's 
sentries until they had passed beyond the island.” The landing was safely eflected, but 
proved to have taken place not on the mainland but on a large island separated from it by a 
channel of the river that had escaped notice. This, ordinarily shallow, could after the night’s 
rainstorm be forded only with great difficulty. 

* Reprinted with the author’s approval, and with the kind permission of the Editor, from the Times 
of loth April 1932. 
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Of the events which followed only the briefest summary need be given. Alexander, lead- 
ing forward his cavalry, some 5,000 strong, easily routed the inferior force of horsemen and 
chariots first sent against him by Poros. Moving on he came upon the main Indian army, 
comprising 4,000 cavalry, 300 chariots, 200 elephants, and 30,000 infantry. The exact 
details recorded of Poros’s order of battle afford a useful indication. We are told by Arrian 
that he posted his elephants in the front line at intervals of at least a plethron (101 ft.) ; behind 
them his infantry in a second line. “ He had also troops of infantry posted on the wings 
beyond the elephants, and on both sides of the infantry the cavalry had been drawn up, and 
in front of it the chariots,” It is thus clear that Poros’s front must have extended over more 
than four miles. 

Alexander first attacked the cavalry on the enemy’s left wing and by an outflanking 
manoeuvre completely routed it. This initial success, gained by the trained skill of the 
Macedonian cavalry and the genius of its leader, decided the issue. The Macedonian phalanx 
successfully faced the elephants, though suffering heavy losses. Finally surrounded by 
Alexander’s cavalry and pressed by the phalanx, the whole Indian host was cut to pieces 
or fled. The pursuit was taken up by the troops which had been left on the right bank an^ 
by that time had crossed. Poros himself, after fighting valiantly, was forced to surrender. 

As regards the ground which witnessed Alexander’s great military achievement, two 
contending opinions have so far prominently held the field. One — first put forward by Sir 
Alexander Brumes, advocated by General Abbott in 1852 and learnedly revived by the late 
Mr. Vincent Smith in his Early History of India and other publications — made Alexander 
follow the line of the modem Grand Trunk Road to Jhelum town. It placed Alexander’s 
crossing at a point ten miles above it, where the river, leaving the foothills, makes a bend, 
though not a marked one. But there is no “ headland ascending from the bank of the river ” 
to be found there, nor any deep ravine such as Curtius mentions. 

A still more serious objection to this location revealed itself when I closely examined 
the ground on the opposite side of the river. For the narrow riverine flat 8ex)arating there 
the much broken foot of the Pabbi hills from the left bank of the river is crossed for fully 
four miles above Jhelum by marshy torrent beds containing quicksands. ’This ground during 
the floods of the summer months is quite impassable, whether on foot or horseback. Nor 
would the limited ground between the river bank and the ravines at the foot of the Pabbi 
hills have allowed of a battle array extending over more than four miles. 

The rival theory, put forth by General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1863, placed 
Alexander s camp at Jalalpur, a small town on the right bank of the river, some thirty miles 
below Jhelum. There one of the several routes leading across the Salt Range south-west 
of the Grand Trunk Road debouches, and there, as the sketch map shows, the river leaves 
the foot of a rugged projecting spur of the Salt Range. The Nestor of Indian archaeology 
sought the place of Alexander’s crossing at Dilawar, at the upper end of that spur. 

But the distance between Jalalpur and Dilawar is only eight miles. This would not agree 
with the loO stadia (17 J miles) definitely mentioned as separating Alexander’s camp from the 
place of crossing. So General Cunningham made Alexander’s troops perform a night march 
of that length, supposing it to have taken them up a narrow winding ravine and then across 
its head by very difficult tracks down another winding ravine to Dilawar. How a large force 
could be brought across such difficult ground in a single stormy night remained unexplained. 

Jalalpur. 

But if the location of Alexander’s camp at Jalalpur proved thus untenable, my close 
examination of this place and its vicinity, on the other hand, revealed a very striking agree- 
ment between all its topographical features with the recorded description of Alexander’s 
crossing place. The town, of some 3,000 inhabitants, is built on rising ground at the foot of a 
small outlier of the Salt Range, which rises close behind it to more than 1,000 ft. above the 
river. Immediately to the east of it lies the wide, winding mouth of the Kandar Kas, a 
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torrent bed joining the river. Within less than a mile there passes a northern branch of the 
Jhelum known as Halkiwani Nala, carrying much water at the time of the summer floods. 
Jalalpur marks the south-western comer of a boldly projecting spur of the Salt Range, which 
for a distance of some eight miles higher up falls off steeply to the river washing its foot. 
Nowhere else along its course after debouching from the mountains does the Jhelum touch 
ground which could possibly be described as a headland or promontory. 

Here at Jalalpur we have a conspicuous headland at a marked bend of the river. There is 
a winding torrent bed wide enough at its sides to afford room for collecting troops, and with hold 
hillocks rising on either flank such as would effectively screen preparations for an intended cross- 
ing. The Kandar Kas corresponds thus exactly to the prcealta fossa, or deep ravine, men- 
tioned by Curtius. There are large trees and bushes growing on the ground on either side of its 
mouth. And — what deserves special notice — there is a large island stretching down from oppo- 
site this mouth between the Halkiwani branch and the present main river bed farther south. 

This island, now occupied in patches by fields of the Admana hamlet, measures in length 
close on five miles. It is subject to inundation in years of heavy floods and therefore abandon- 
ed for the most part to jungle growth of high scrub and trees, just as Curtius describes the 
“ island larger than the rest, wooded and suitable for concealing ” Alexander’s boats and 
rafts on their passage. 

The accord between the topography of the Jalalpur ground and the classical account 
of the river passage is thus striking enough. But what in my belief definitely locates Alexan- 
der’s crossing place at Jalalpur is the combined historical and archaeological evidence fortunately 
now available as regards the route which is the most likely to have brought the great 
conqueror through the Salt Range down to the river. 

Below the route which leads down from the Salt Range to Jhelum town, and which the 
Rmperor Sher Shah’s great fortress at Rohtas guarded, there is no route that can come into 
consideration in this connexion until we get to the one which debouches at Jalalpur and which 
has led to the erroneous location there of Alexander’s main camp. But farther down there 
are several passes which an invader crossing the Salt Range from the side of the Peshawar 
Valley and Taxila could have conveniently used. 

The Pass of Nandana. 

Among these passes there is one that figures very significantly in the accounts of the 
earliest of the invasions after Alexander’s of which we have any details. It is the pass of 
Nandana, repeatedly mentioned, along with the stronghold that guarded it, in connexion 
with the campaigns of the famous Muhammadan invader of India, Mahmud of Ghazna. As 
rightly observed by Mr. W. S. Talbot in bis “ Gazetteer of the Jhelum District ” (1905), the 
holder of the Nandana hill “ had the absolute command of what is one of the most obvious 
routes across the [Salt] Range.” The descent through the Nandana pass would bring the 
invader to the right bank of the Jhelum close to the large village of Haranpur, and the distance 
from there to Jalalpur, as measured along the present main road, keeping well away from the 
river, is about seventeen miles, just as Arrian’s account indicates it between Alexander’s camp 
on the river and the headland where his crossing took place. Thus topography and anti- 
quarian facts in close agreement lead us to Jalalpur as the site of that successful achievement. 

It is on the absolutely open and flat plain which stretches south of the left bank of the 
river all the way down from Jalalpur to opposite Haranpur that we must look for the field 
of battle. But its exact position cannot be determined, since we are not told the distance at 
which Poros’s main force was encountered from the place of landing. Nor can we definitely 
indicate the site of Nikaia, the town which Alexander founded where he gained his victory. 

We are in a better position as regards Boukephala, the town founded by Alexander at 
the place where Boukephalos, his favourite charger, died. Strabo distinctly puts it at the 
point where Alexander embarked for his passage. We may hence safely locate Boukephala 
at Jalalpur. 
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THE GREAT STCPA AT NAGARJUNAKONDA IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

By a. H. LONGHURST. 

Nagabjitnakonda, or N&girjuna’s hill, is the name of a big rocky flat-topped hill on the 
right bank of the Krishiia river in the Pained taluk of the Guntur district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and 15 miles west by north of Macherla railway station, the terminus of the new 
line from Guntur opened in 1931. The hill stands in a valley completely shut in by a ring 
of hills, an offshoot of the Nallamalais (Black Hills) of the adjoining Humool district, on 
three sides, with the Birishna river on the fourth or north-western side, where it forms the 
boundary between this part of the Madras Presidency and the Nizam’s Doniimons. The 
annexed site plan (Plate I) shows the gec^raphical features of the area and the positions of 
the monuments discovered, 

Nagarjunakopda is about 60 miles distant from Amar&vati as the crow flies, but con- 
siderably further by river. It is a wild and desolate spot, and being shut in by the surround- 
ing rocky hiUs is usually very hot during most months of the year. There is a rough cart 
track from Macherla to NAgulavaram, a distance of 10 miles, but the remaining 6 miles over 
the hills and through the valley to Nagarjunakonda has to be performed on foot, as no cart 
traffic is possible. 

The hill was once fortified, and remains of brick and stone fortifications still remain 
all along the rugged cliffs surrounding the plateau on its summit, showing that it was once 
used as a citadel ; but no ruined buildings of interest were discovered on the hiU. At the 
eastern foot of the hiU and scattered throughout the valley are a number of ruined stup<M 
of all sizes, from little structures 8 feet in diameter to large ones like the Great SiHpa, 106 
feet in diameter. There are also many ruined monasteries and apsidal Buddhist temples, 
showing that, at one time, there existed here a large and flourishing Buddhist settlement, 
far larger in fact than the one at Amar&vati lower down the river. A number of important 
inscriptions in Prakrit and in Br5hmi characters of about the second century a.d. were 
discovered in connection with the Great SiHpa and two apsidal temples. Professor Vogel 
of Leiden University has published an account of these old records in the Epigraphia Jndica, 
volume XX, 1931. Besides a number of inscriptions and ruined buildings, many lead coins of 
the Andhra period, gold and silver reliquaries, pottery, statues and over four hundred magnifi 
cent bas-relief sculptures similar to those from Amar§,vati, were recovered during the excava- 
tions which I conducted at N&g&rjunakqnda during the cold seasons of 1928 to 1931, when J 
completed the explorations. A brief account of these discoveries appears in the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India for those years, but a fully illustrated account uf 
the remarkable discoveries made would fill a large volume, and has yet to be writtep. 

The historical information furnished by the inscriptions is somewhat meagre, and the 
careless manner in which some of them were engraved adds to the difficulty of interpreting 
the precise meaning of certain words and sentences. The records belong to the Southern 
Ikhaku dynasty, who were ruling in this part of India between the second and third centuries 
a.d. It is clear from these inscriptions that they were kings of considerable importance 
as they formed matrimonial alliances not only with the rulers of Vanavasa (North Kan^ra) 
but also with the kings of Ujjayini in Central India. A curious fact about these Southerp 
Ikhakus revealed by the inscriptions, is that while the rulers were followers of Brjihmanism 
and performed Vedic sacrifices, their consorts wre devotees of the Buddha and erected build- 
ings for the Buddhists settled at NagArjunakonda and made pious donations to the st'&pas 
Most of these buildings owed their existence to the piety of certain queens and princesses 
belonging to the royal house of Ikhaku, the principal founder being a princess named Chamtisiri 
who is praised for her munificence in many of the inscriptions belonging to the Great StUpa 
or Mahdchetiya, as it is called in the pillar inscriptions belonging to it, and which was founded! 

hote. ^The copyright of the photographs reproduced to illustrate this article is reserved bv the Axchainln 
gioe.1 Survey of India. 
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or perhaps rebuilt, when the pillars were added, by the lady in question in the sixth year 
of the reign of king Siri-Virapurisadata between the second and third centuries a.d. The 
same royal lady built a monastery and an apsidal temple close to the eastern gate of the Great 
Stvpa, the ruins of which remam. Another important inscription was found engraved on 
the stone floor of an apsidal temple situated on a rocky hill about two furlongs to the east 
of the Great St4pa, and known locally as NAhar&Habbdu. This temple and a monastery 
standing alongside of it were built by a lady named Bodhisiri and dedicated to the fraterni- 
ties of Ceylonese monks settled at NAgarjunakonda. The inscription relates that these 
Ceylonese Buddhists had converted the people of Kashmir, GandhAra, China, Ceylon, Bengal, 
Kanara, and other places in India. The latter part of the inscription mentions other pious 
works by Bodhisiri, including a pillared hall or maifdapa at Kantakasela, which, as Dr. Vogel 
points out in his account of these inscriptions, must be identical with “ the emporium Kanti- 
kossula ” mentioned by Ptolemy as being situated “ after the mouths of the Maisdios (Krishna).” 
The Periplm speaks of “ the region of Masalia ” stretching a long way along the coast,” 
and adds, “ a great quantity of muslins is made here.” The ancient name by which the 
Krishna delta was known to the Greeks is preserved in that of the seaport of Masulipatam. 

In the same insaription (F of Dr. Vogel’s list), the name of the ancient city that once 
existed in the NAgArjunakoiida valley is given as Vijayapuri, and the hUl now known as 
NAharaflabodu, on which Bodhisiri erected the temple and monastery for the Ceylonese 
monks, is called the Lesser Dhammagiri situated on &iparvata. The hiU in question is 
an oflshoot of the surrounding Nallamalais of the adjoining Kumool district. These hills 
extend in a south-westerly direction all along the riverintotheKumooldistrict, where, on the 
top of a wooded hill some 50 miles south-west of NAgarjunakonda and facing the river, stands 
the famous Sri^ilam temple sacred to ^iva and a great place of pilgrimage in the spring, 
when a big annual festival is held there. It thus seems from this inscription that in early 
times the Nallamalais were known as Sriparvata. This is an interesting point, because there 
is an ancient tradition preserved in Tibet that the famous Buddhist divine NAgArjuna ended 
his days in a monastery on Sriparvata in Southern India. If this monastery is the same 
as the ruined one on the Ijcsser Dhammagiri, it would follow that the association of NAgar- 
juna with this locality has been preserved up to the present day in the name Nagarjunakonda 
(NAgArjuna’s Hill). 

The fact that a monastery and a temple were built specially for the benefit of Ceylonese 
monks shows that very cordial relations must have existed between the Andhra Buddhists 
and their cor-religionists in Ceylon at that period. The existence of such relations can be 
readily accounted for by the sea-borne trade which was carried on between the ports of 
Ceylon and the great emporium Kantakasela of the Krishna delta. It was no doubt this 
trade which was mainly responsible for the flourishing state of Buddhism in this part of 
Southern India, which enabled the Buddhist merchants and their royal masters to raise 
monuments of such magnificence as those at Nagarjunakonda and AmarAvati. As Dr. 
Vogel mentions, the decline of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley may have had other 
causes besides the general wane of that religion aU over India, there may have been economic 
factms at work, such as the decline of the sea-borne trade with the West, which had caused 
vast quantities of Roman gold to pour into Southern India. There was also the conquest 
of the South by the Gupta Emperor Samudra Gupta and the rise of powerful d3mastie8 de- 
voted to Brahmanism, like the Pallava dynasty in the South and the OiAlukya in the West. 

The ruined buildings discovered, represent the remains of stupas, monasteries, apsidal 
temples and a palace. They were all built of large bricks measuring 20' X 10' x 3', the same 
dimensions as the bricks recently found at BulandibAgh near PatnA in BihAr, the ancient 
site of PAtaliputra. It is strange that at two sites so far distant both should yield large bricks 
of the same dimensions. The pillars, floors, statues and important sculptures were executed 
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in white or grey limestone resembling marble. No other stone wa» need, and it was brought 
to the site by means of the river and landed at a stone-built wharf that still remains (see 
Plate I, 12). The wharf is about 250 feet in length, 50 feet wide and 6 feet in hmght along 
the river front and at both ends. Three rows of broken stone pillars extending from end to 
end show that it was originally provided with a wooden roof, probably thatched. It seems 
to have served as a kind of Customs House, with a row of shops or godowns on either side. 
Here, the Krishna is more than half a mile wide, with numerous sandbanks and huge rocks 
in its bed, but during the rains it is a very large river and navigable for country craft right 
down to the sea. 

On plan and in construction, the Andhra aiCpaa differ from those found in the North. 
They are built in the form of a wheel with hub, spokes and tire all complete and executed 
in brickwork (see plan of atupa on Plate HI). The open spaces between the radiating 
walls were filled up with earth, and the dcune or brick casing built over the structure. As 
no traces of structural stone fees have been discovered in Southern India, we may presume 
that they were built of brick and plaster and decorated with the rail ornament in the latter 
material. The atupaa were covered with chunam, or fine shell-lime plaster, from top to bottom, 
and the moulding and other ornamentation was usually executed in stucco or plaster. 
The dome rested on a circular platform or drum from 2 to 5 feet in height according to the 
size of the monument. On top of the drum was a narrow path encircling the foot of the dome, 
and on each of the four sides, facing the cardinal points, was a rectangular platform resembling 
an altar and the same height as the drum. In the inscriptions these platforms are described 
as ayofra-platforms, because they usually supported a group of five stone pillars, called 
ayalca-khambhaa (ayula-pillars). The precise meaning of the word ayaica is not known, 
but it is used much as we use the word ‘ altar.’ From the bas-relief representations of sliipa» 
recovered from the Na,garjunakonda and Amar&vati atupaa, the aj/alra-platform appears 
as an altar, on which pious donors are portrayed depositing their offerings of fruit and flowers. 
.All Andhra atupaa had these platforms, but only those belonging to large and important 
monuments were provided with pillars. As each group consisted of five pillars, the total 
number of pillars for each alu-pa so decorated was twenty. The inscriptions ^ow that these 
pillars represent gifts made to the sfwpa in honour of the Buddha and to the merit of the 
pious donors who provided the money for the work ; but no information is given as to the 
meaning or symbolism of the pillars. 


The chief scenes portrayed in the sculptures recovered from these Andhra atupaa re- 
present the five great ‘ miracles,’ or chief events in the life of the Buddha, namely, the Nativity 
Renunciation, Sambodhi, First Sermon, and the Buddha’s Death. These five incidents are 
portrayed over and over again, eithm- as beautifully executed bas-relief scenes, or else as 


mere conventional symbob, such as a tree, wheel and atHpa. In thb form they are found 
engraved on some of the bases of the oyaka-pillars belonging to the Amarfivati StUpa now 
in the Madras Museum; and I discovered at Nagarjunakonda four bases of ayaia-pillars each 
ornamented with a bas-relief representation of the ‘ First Sermon.’ The presence of these 
symbob carved on the bases of the pillars seems to indicate that they were set up to com- 
memorate the five great miracles; just as we know Asoka erected pillars to mark the sacred 
spots where these events are said to have occurred in Nepal and Bihfix. As it was impossible 
for those Uving in the Krishna dbtrict to erect the piUars on the actual spots in Northern 
India, they seem to have hit upon the idea of conventionalbing the pillars into groups of 
five for the sake of convenience, so that the events could be commemorated locally and 
also, perhaps, with a view to adding to the splendour and importance of the atupaa as in the 
case of the Amaravati Stupa, where the stone casing to the dome, the oyo^o-platforms and 
pilbrs, and the stone railing, were aU added to the monument in the second or third cen 
tury A.D. Thb we know from the inscriptions belonging to that monument. In earUer times 
the a2/aia-piUars were unknown, and they only occur in the Andhra atupaa of that period 
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The platforms and pillars vary in size and height according to the dimensions of the 
alupa to which tlmy belong. The pillars vary from 10 to 30 feet in height, with square bases 
and octagonal shafts. The tops are round, showing that they could not have supported 
capitals or any other kind of ornaments. In some of the bas-relief pictures of 8t4peta, the 
pillars are shown crowned with trisula ornaments, the centre pillar often with a miniature 
atupa as a capital. This is incorrect and purely decorative, as they never supported anything 
and could not do so as the tops were roimd, so that any ornament placed there would fall 
immediately to the ground. In this case the ornaments merely indicate that the pillars 
were dedicated to the Buddha, and the inscriptions confirm this. 

In the sculptures two kinds of stupas are depicted — one a plain brick and plaster structure 
like the stHpas of the Asokan age ; and the other is similar in all respects, except that the brick 
surface is faced with richly carved stone slabs embedded in mortar. This stone casing was 
applied only to the face of the drum, a)/a/;a-platforms and lower portion of the dome. The 
upper portion of the domes of all Andhra stupas was executed in brick and plaster and deco- 
rated with a characteristic garland ornament encircling the dome. This ornament always 
appears in the bas-relief representations of stupas, and is in the form of a broad festoon 
decorated with big lotus medallions executed in plaster. 

The stone casing was applied only to the base of the dome, as it is obvious that flat stone 
slabs could not be fixed to the curved surface of the upper portion of the dome. In order 
to do this, each stone would have to be specially cut with a convex front and a concave back, 
and even then it would be very difficult to keep the stones in position, so this part of the 
st4pas was always in plaster. These decorated stApas were faced partly with stone slabs 
and partly with plaster ornamentation, the two materials being used together, and when 
the work was completed the atiipa was given a coating of shell-lime plaster from top to bottom, 
to hide any defects or inequalities in the work. For this purpose, the white limestone used 
for this work was specially suitable, as it was of the right coloiur and takes whitewash or 
plaster readily, being very absorbent. It was no doubt these considerations and the fact 
that it is soft and easy to work when freshly quarried, that led to its general use in the Krishna 
valley. From the remains of slate-stone bas-reliefs and plaster ornament recovered from 
the ruined stupas of GandhAra, it seems that they were decorated in the same maimer as 
those erected by the Andhras. The inscriptions show that there was considerable intercourse 
between the Buddhists of Gandh&ra and their co-religionists in the South, and in all proba- 
bility the Andhras adopted the custom from the GandhAra builders in the second century 
A.D., or thereabouts. Gandh&ra influence is also strongly marked in many of the Andhra 
bas-reliefs and statues in the round. Traces of Roman influence are also manifest in a few 
of the sculptures and in two small gold medallions recovered from Nagarjunako^da. This 
is not surprising, as we know that in the second and third centuries of our era there was 
considerable sea-borne trade between Rome and this part of Southern India. 

When complete, the Great Stupa at Nagarjunakonda must have been a perfect example 
of a plain Andhra stupa (Plate II, fig. 2). It is built of large bricks measuring 20" X 10' X 3', 
and in the usual form of a wheel (Plate III, fig. 2). It was covered with plaster from top 
to bottom, the dome being decorated with the usual garland ornament, and the drum with 
a few simple mouldings executed in plaster. No stone was used in its construction, the 
ayaifca-pillars alone being of that material, and, as at Amaravati, they probably represent 
a later addition to the stupa. They were gifts, as their inscriptions show, and were erected 
between the second and third centuries a.d. The diameter of the stupa including the drum 
is 106 feet. The drum is raised 6 feet above the ground level, and the total height of the 
monument, excluding the tee, must have been about 70 to 80 feet. On top of the drum 
is a narrow path, 7 feet wide, extending all round the base of the dome. No traces of steps 
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UIJ to this path were found, but it is possible that they may have existed. No steps are depict - 
ed in the bas-relief representations of stupas, so perhaps there were none to any of these monu- 
ments. The oyail-a-platforms are 22 feet in length and 5 feet in width, and the bases of the 
five stone pillars were securely built into the brickwork. In the stone-faced stupas, the 
«y«l-o-platforms were the most highly decorated features of the stupa. Here the Andhra 
sculptor exhibited his best works of art, partly because these platforms were regarded as very 
holy structures resembling altars on which votive offerings were placed, and mainly perhaps, 
because they faced the four open gateways of the stupa, so that they were the first objects 
seen by anyone entering the sacred precinct around the stupa. The stiipa was surrounded 
by a processional path 13 feet in width, and enclosed by a wooden railing standing on brick 
foundations, which still remain. The gateways were formed by extending the railing out- 
wards, so as to form a screen on each side of the entrance, but there were apparently no 
transoms spaiuiing the entrance, like those of the Sanchi torauas. No traces of stone rails or 
toranas were found at Nagarjunakonda, and it is quite clear that none existed there. 

As a rule, the rails and gates were constructed of carved woodwork, no doubt resting 
on brick foundations, to protect them from damp and the ravages of white ants. It was only 
in verj' special cases that they were ever executed in stone, and then they were merely stone 
models of carved wooden originals. 

When first discovered, the Great Stupa at Nagarjunakonda was a large mound of earth 
and broken brick ov'ergrown with grass and jungle, with two ayaln-pillars standing erect, 
the remaining eighteen pillars having fallen. As the whole of the dome of the stupa had 
been demolished, the oya^a-pillars and platforms thrown down and broken by treasure 
seekers, the chances of finding any relics in the edifice appeared very remote indeed. The 
first thing was to remove the debris and trace out the plan of the structure and recover the 
broken pillars. When this work was finished and the excavations completed, the appearance 
of the Great Stupa may be gathered from Plate II, fig. 1. 

Fortunately, instead of placing the relics in the centre of the Great Stiipa, they were 
deposited in one of the outer chambers on the north-western side of the stiipa, where they 
escaped the notice of the treasure seekers who wrecked the monument (Plate III, fig. 1). 
As the stupa contained 40 chambers, aU of which had to be excavated down to the natural 
ground level, the excavation of this monument was a very laborious task that took a month 
to complete. At last, when we had given up all hopes of finding anything of interest, one 
of the coolies noticed a small broken pot in the north-western comer of the chamber marked 
with a cross on the plan (Plate HI, fig. 2). The pot had been crushed when the chamber 
was filled with earth by the Buddhists, and all that remained is shown in Plate IV, fig. 1. 
On the surface were a few w hite crystal beads and a tiny gold box. After carefully sifting 
the contents of the pot the following objects were found : — a fragment of bone placed in 
a small round gold reliquary three-quarters of an inch in diameter. This was placed in a 
little silver casket, shaped like a miniature stupa, 2i inches in height, together with a few 
gold flowers, pearls, garnets and crystals. The three large crystal beads and the round ear- 
ornament were placed in the pot and not in the casket. The latter unfortunately was very 
corroded and broken, but a replica was made, which appears in the photograph showing the 
finds recovered from the tomb (Plate IV, fig. 2). The earthenware pot containing the casket 
and reliquary was placed originally in the comer of the chamber, which was filled up with 
earth as soon as the consecration ceremony was over. The brick dome was then built over 
the remains, and the plastering and decoration of the stupa completed. No traces of orna- 
mental plaster were found in the debris round the monument, except portions of simple 
mouldings that once decorated the plinth and comice of the dmm. It must have been a 
perfectly plain structure like those of the Asokan age before the oyaito-pillars were added 
in the second century a.d. (Plate IT, fig. 2). 
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In the inscriptions Ijelonging to the Great Stupa, the monument is called the “ Mahd- 
ehetiya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha,” clearly showing that the tomb was consecrated 
to the Great Teacher and to nobody else. The discovery of the dhdtu, or bone relic, proves 
that the monument was a dhdtugarbha, or ‘ tomb containing a relic,’ and that it was not a 
mere ‘ dedicatory ’ stupa. The latter were memorial stupas, which contained no relics, and, 
like Asoka’s pillars, were erected on celebrated sites sacred to the Buddha, such as his birth- 
place, and so on. It is, therefore, obvious that the Great Stupa did not belong to this class 
of memorial monument. The inscriptions do not definitely state why the stdpa was buUt ; 
they merely state that the ayaAja-pillars were dedicated to the Buddha, and that they were 
set up by the princess Ch^mtisiri and other royal ladies of the same house. Supposing the 
stupa to have been already in existence prior to the erection of the pillars, it would have been 
necessary first to enlarge the drum and build the oyata-platforms to accommodate the 
pillars, and then replaster and decorate the dupa from top to bottom to complete the work. 
In fact, it would have meant rebuilding the whole of the exterior of the monument. Dr. 
Vogel is of opinion that the inscriptions show that the MaMcJietiya was “ foimded ” by 
Chamtisiri, but it is by no means clear whether she built, rebudt, or merely contributed to 
the structure. If she did build the stupa, then it was she wlio enshrined tlie relic found in 
the chamber ; but it is impossible to believe that so great an event as this could have occurred 
without the fact being recorded in at least one of the many inscriptions referring to the stupa. 
We know that the monument was consecrated to the Buddha, as the inscriptions are quite 
clear on this point. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the relic recovered from the 
tomb represents a dhdtu, or corporeal relic of the Great Teacher, otherwise there could be 
no possible reason for calling the tomb the “ Mahdchetiya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha.” 
That the Mahdchetiya was regarded as a particularly hoh’^ shrine is obvious from the tone, 
and wording of the inscriptions found at the site. Again, the size of the tomb, the number 
of pious donations made by ladies of royal blood, and the fact that pilgrims came from all 
over India and Ceylon to reverence it, afford testimony of this. 

Unfortunately, the meaning of some of the words and phrases met with in the inscriptions 
is very obscure. Commenting upon this. Dr. Vogel says — “ A considerable difficulty in 
the way of interpreting the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions is the want of precision of which 
they show ample evidence. Considering that these inscriptions were meant to be perpetual 
records of pious donations made by ladies of royal blood, the careless manner in which they 
have been recorded is astonishing. Not only single syllables but whole words have been 
omitted.” Dr. Hir^nanda Sastri, Epigraphist to the Government of India, who has also 
made a study of these inscriptions, found the same difficulty, and, as might be expected in 
the circumstances, his interpretation of the precise meaning of certain words differs from 
Dr. Vogel’s. The records belonging to the Mahucheliya open with an invocation to the 
Buddha, who is extolled in a long string of laudatory epithets. Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
jg q£ opinion that the style and wording of the invocation shows that the Jidahachetiya has 
been specified in these inscriptions as * protected by the corporeal remains of the Buddha 
and that the genitive case is used here to discriminate this stupa from others not simi- 
larly consecrated. Nine ruined stupas were discovered at Nagarjunakonda, four of them 
highly decorated with stone bas-reliefs similar to those recovered from Amaravati, but 
the Mahdchetiya is the only one bearing inscriptions indicating that it was consecrated to 
the Buddha. 

The discovery of the relic and the fact that inscription B. 2 of Dr. Vogel’s List, definitely 
gives the name of the monument as the Mahdchetiya of the Buddha, seem conclusive evidence 
that the monument was originally built to enshrine some corporeal remains of the Buddha, 
as Dr. Hirananda SAstri maintains. The shipa was probably built long before Chamtisiri 
set up the iiillars and rebuilt the structure in the second century a.d., or thereabouts, which 
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would explain why the inscriptions give no information about the consecration or how the 
relic was obtained. If the MaMcheliya did exist prior to the second century A.D., the fact 
that it contained corporeal remains of the Great Teacher would have been known throughout 
India and Ceylon, thus making it urmecessary to record this information in inscriptions added 
to the monument in later times. 

We know from the inscriptions recovered from Sanchi, Samath and Amardvati that 
the great stupas that existed at these three famous sites were aU rebuilt in later times. These 
inscriptions give the names of some of the pious donors who found the money for the addi- 
tions to these monuments, but, like the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions, they give no informa- 
tion concerning the purpose for which the st&pas were built, or when they were erected, just 
the very points which we should so much like to know. The Amaravati inscriptions show 
that the stone casing, ayafea-pillars and stone railing were added to the Great Stupa at 
that place in the second or third century a.d., that is, at the same period as that in which 
Chamtisiri set up the pillars and rebuilt the Mahuchetiya at Nagarjunakonda. Originally, 
the Amaravati Stupa seems to have been a plain brick and plaster stupa similar to the Mahd~ 
chetiya, and it must have been a particularly holy shrine, else it would never have been 
enlarged and decorated in so costly a fashion. Perhaps when Chamtisiri learned what was 
taking place at Amaravati, .she felt it incumbent upon herself, as the leading devotee of the 
Buddha at Nagarjunakonda, to redecorate and improve the MaMcheliya. 

Personally, like Dr. Hirananda Sastri, I do not think there can be any doubt that the 
MaMchetiya was originally built to enshrine some corporeal remains of the Buddha, and that 
the fragment of bone found in the gold reliquary represents a genuine dMtu, or relic, of the 
Great Teacher. There is no reason why such a relic could not have been obtained from 
Northern India long before the days of Chamtisiri. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA MAHIKUMARAS. 

By D. C. GANGULY. 

The Paramaras of Malwa rose to the highest pitch of their glory during the reign of 
Bhoja (circa 1000-1055 a.d.). Bhoja was succeeded by Jayasimha, Udayaditya, Laksma- 
deva, Naravarman (1094-1133 a.d.) and Yasovarman (1134 a.d.). During the reign of Nara- 
varman the long protracted war between the Caulukyas of Gujarat and the Paramaras broke 
out. This finally resulted into the overthrow of the Paramara government in MalwA during 
the reign of Yasovarman. Jayavarman, the son of Yasovarman, succeeded in regaining his 
ancestral throne sometime between 1138 and 1144 a.d. But shortly afterwards he was 
overthrown by Ballala, apparently a scion of the Hoysala family of Dvarasamudra and the 
leader of the Caulukya army of Karnata. Ballala, within a very short time after this victory, 
met his death at the hand of the Caulukya Kumarapala of Gujarat, who thereafter brought 
the whole of Malwa under his suzerainty. 

Kumarapala, after the annexation of Malwa, turned his attention to its internal admi- 
nistration. He seems to have divided the country into a number of provinces which he ad- 
ministered through his governors. The charge of the eastern division was entrusted to the 
Mahasadhanika Rajyapala, whose headquarter was Udayapur in Bhilasa ’ In 1163 A D 
when this chief was in office, a certain personage named Vasantapala made some donations 
for the maintenance 2 of the temple of Udalesvara at the town of Udayapur. Kumarapala 
died in 1172 a.d., and was succeeded by Ajayapala (1172-1176 a.d.). During his reign 


1 I..4.. vol, XVJII. p. 343. 


2 Ibid., pp. 342-43, 
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LunapAsaka was in charge of the government of this province.® In 1172 a.d., Lunap&saka, 
for the spiritual benefit of his father, granted the village of Umaratha, situated in the Pathaka 
known as Bhrmgarika-Catuhsa^ti. in favour of the god Vaidyanfttha, at Udayapur.* Here 
the record describes Udayapur as being situated in the province {nut^dala) of Bhaillasv&mi- 
mahMvadasaka (modem Bhilsa). This settles the eastern limit of the kingdom over which 
the Gaidukyas asserted their supremacy in the third quarter of the twelfth century a.d. 
During this period, though the Imperial dynasty of the Paramaras was lost in obscurity, 
some of its junior branches continued to rule over the old Paramara kingdom south of the 
Vindhya mountains. Their ruling chiefs assumed the titles Samadhigata panca-mahd- 
sabd-dlamkdra-virdjamdna-mahdkumdra.'' This means that they were great princes who 
attained the five mahd-sabdas . The following are the sources of evidence from which we 
may reconstmct their history : — 

A. The copper-plate grant of the MaharAja Yaiovarmadeva,® dated V.S. 1192= 
1135 A.D. 

B. The copper-plate grant of the MahAr&jadhiraja, Jayavarmadeva.'^ The genealogy 
given is — 

P.M.P. Udayaditya. 

I 

P.M.P, Naravarman. 

1 

P.M.P. Yasovarman. 

I 

P.M.P. Jayavarraan. 

C. The copper-plate grant of the MahAkum^ra Laksmivarmadeva,** dated V.S. 
1200=1144 A.D. The kings mentioned are — 

P.M.P. UdayAditva. 

1 

P.M.P. Naravarman. 

P.M.P. Yasovarman. 

I 

MahAkumAra Laksmivarman. 

Here the name of Jayavarman is omitted. 

D. The PipliAnagar grant'* of the MahAkumAra Hariscandra, dated V.S. 1235= 
1178 A.D. In this the genealogy is given thus — 

P. M. P. UdayAditya. 

I 

P. M. P. Naravarman. 

P. M. P. Yasovarman. 

I 

P. M. P. Jayavarman. 

1 

MahAkumAra Hariscandra, son of Laksmivarman. 

Hariscandra is mentioned in the record as having obtained his territory through 


3 Ihid., p. 347. 
r md., p. 349. 


i Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 351. 


5 I.A., vol. XIX, p. 352. 

9 J.4SB., vol. VII, p. 736. 


« Ibid., p. 348. 
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the favour of Jayavarman.*® Laksmivarman does not appear in it among the 
succeeding rulers. He is merely referred to in the concluding line of the inscription 
as the father of Hariscandra. 

E. The Bhopal grant of the MahAkumara Udayavarmadeva, ’ ' dated V.S. 1256= 
1199 A.D. The kings referred to are — 

P.M.P. Yasovarman. 

I 

P.M.P. Jayavarman. 

1 

Mahakumara Laksmivarman. 

I 

Mahakumara Udayavarman. 

It is stated that after the conclusion of the reign of Jayavarman, Laksmivarman ob- 
tained the sovereignty for himself by force of arms. '2 He was succeeded by 
Hariscandra’s son Udayavarman. Hariscandra is not mentioned here as a successor 
of Laksmivarman, but merely as the father of Udayavarman. 

F. The inscription of Arjunavarman, king of Dhara, dated 1210, 1213, 1215 A.D. ^2 
The pedigree is given thus — 

Bhoja. 

i 

Udayaditya. 

I 

Naravarman. 

^ J 

Yasovarman. 

I 

Ajayavarman. 

1 

Viudhyavarman. 

1 

Subhatavarraan. 


Ar j unavar man . 

Here Yasovarman’s successor is given as Ajayavarman, and not as Jayavarman 
G. The Mandhata plate of Devap&la,i* dated V.S. 1282= 1225 a.d. The genealogy given 
here is the same as that in A., with the additional information that Arjunavarman 
was succeeded by Devapala, the son of Hariscandra. In his Harsauda grant^s Deva- 
pala assumes the title Samadhigata panca-mcM-dabda, which connects him with 
the Mahakumara family. Hence there can be no doubt that his father Hariscandra 
was the same person as the son of Laksmivarman. 

{To be continued.) 


10. . . ^ri- Yadovamrnadeva-pdddnudhydla-parama-bhattdraka-mahdrdjddhiraia-r)ara7n^A,,irr, 

modem ity etasmdt prsthatama-prabhoh prasdddd dvdpta-nijddhipatyah samasta vrasastnru>f^ 

poam.mahd-MddlamMm-virdjamdrm-m<dui.kunuira.^ri.HariemndZimC^ 

kumdra-^ri-Lakemivarmadem-mUa-mahdkumdra-^ri-Hari^ndra-dem.Paramdra i-iji. T 

( J.45B., vol. VII pp. 737, 739.) <^>^ra.kula-kanu,la-kam^l„ bandhoh 

11 I.A., vol. X^^, p. 2.52. 

12 . . .Jayavarmadeva-rdjye vyatite nija-kara-hrta-karavdla prasdddvanta-nii tidl 

topeta-samadhigata-paaca-mahd-^avd{bd)dla{m)kdra-virdjamdna-m<ittdkumdra-Mmal 

nuhydlar-sanviHa-praia^topeta-aamadhigata-panca-mahd-mvd(bd)dlamkdra-virdjam{d)na-mal,^.^^^'S^' 

Hariicarhdra-d€,%)a-9\ita-§Hm<id Udayavarmadevo vijay-odayi. [1 A vol XVT ^ 

11 JAOS., vol. VII, pp. 25, 32 ; JASB., vol. V, p. 378. " ' ’ 

1* E.I., vol. IX, p. 108. is I.A., vol. XX, p. 310. 
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NOTE ON THE CULTUEAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WYNAD. 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. {Retired.) 

{Continued from page 174.) 

So too the Pathiyans (fig. 4) and Uridavans of the E. Wynad are immigrant communi- 
ties ; the Pathiyans come from PunnM in the S.E. sector of the Mysore Basin, the Uridavans 
from Chitaldrug.2® 

Of other tribes mentioned, the Tachandd Muppans of the S.E. quadrant of the W. 
Wynad are definitely associated with the Nllambur valley of S. Malabar ; the Vrdli 
Kurumbars,^^ like the Kotas of the Nilgiris, are artisans for all the tribes of the Wynad ; 
while the Kanaladis,^^ who are professional fire- walkers, can hardly be called a community, 
as they number only some six families and have to indent on Pathiyans, MuUu-Kurumbars 
and Chettis for their wives. 

The Nayars, Brahmans, Jains and Muhammadans of the Wynad do not differ from 
their kinsmen in the plains. It is worth noting that even the East Coast Muhammadans 
of the W. Wynad hail from Palghat in Malabar.^® 

Language and tradition are not the only evidence of Malabar influence. The “ fore- 
lock ” for instance, the outward symbol of MalayAli grace, is worn by almost all Wynad 
manhood except the jungle folk, whose hair is usually a tousled mop. But the Uridavans and 
Edan&dan Chettis, who hail from Mysore, wear the “ back tuft ” like Mysoreans, while the 
Mandddan and Wynadan Chettis say they used to do so, and the Pathiyan at weddings 
dishevels his forelock to make it look as like a back tuft as he can. 

So too in dress ; the white cotton of Malabar is the rule for both sexes ; even the conser- 
vative Edanadan Chettis have adopted this. The draping, too, is that of Malabar ; the long, 
coloured, feminine swathings of Tamil, Telugu or Kanarese are rarely seen. But in this 
again the Pathiyans, and also, the Wynadan Chettis, at weddings revert to the fashions of 
their Kanarese forebears. 

The chivalrous courting and mating of Malabar have attractions which foreigners can 
seldom resist. The reaction of the immigrant Chettis to the Malabar system is interesting. 
The Wynadan Chettis (of Tamil origin) are the most “ malayalized.” They have access 
to caste temples and do not pollute a N&yar by touch. They have adopted Malayali sam- 
bandham (marriage by consent), even in a matrilocal form, though a patrilocal type, with 
certain Tamil rites, is also permitted ; and their inheritance is matrilineal. The Kanarese 
Mandadan and Edan^dan Chettis remain patrilineal, and retain the normal “ purchase ” 
system^i of marriage, but the Edanadans also recognise a form of sambandham.^^ The Pathi- 
yans, on the other hand, have adopted matrilineal succession, but combine full Kanarese 
ceremonial with a tdli-kattu wedding of Malabar type.33 The Uridavans, most conservative 
of all, are patrilineal. 

Kuricchans, Kunduvatiyans, Karimbalans and Kadars, consistently with their Mala- 
yali origin, are matrilineal ; so, too, are the Pulayans, though they pay a bride-price. On 
the other hand, the MuUu-Kurumbars, in spite of their conspicuous conformity with Malabar 

26 Nair, pp. 82 and 85. Nair, pp. 89 sq. 

*8 Nair, pp- 71 sg. 

29 Nair (p. 95) surmises that they are Malayans from Malabar, presumably those of N. Malabar described 

in Thurston, IV, 436. 

30 Nair, p. 53, and Malabar Gazetteer, 447. 

3 1 Characterized by the payment of a bride-price, or, in lieu thereof, by service. 

32 So Mr. Gopalan Nair (p. 54 A), as a second marriage, with reduced “ price ” ; not unlike the normal re- 
marriage of Kanarese castes, but children have no right in their father’s property. 

33 Nair, p. 83. For tdli-kattu rites see Malabar Gazetteer, 177. 
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customs, retain patrilineal succession and the bride-price, as befits the scions of the pre* 
Kottayam rulers of the Wynad. So, too, do the Paniyars®^ and Urali Kurumbars ; like 
other pre-Draridian communities in S. India. 

The land tenure of the Wynad is also modelled on that of Malabar, the perplexing privi- 
leges of overlordship (janmam), which distinguish Malabar from the rest of R. India, being 
recognized by the Madras Government, and even extended to non-Malay&li proprietors who 
had no shadow of right to them.®“ 

Of Wynad cults and shrines little of value is known. The Tirunelli temple is served by 
Embrandiri Brahmans of Gokamam in N. Kanara, and managed by Mussads^® of Malabar. 
The riverside Vallur-K&vu, near Manantoddy, with its sacred carp, traces its origin to 
Cranganore, in Cochin State.®^ The Mani-Kunnu shrine (near Kalpatta in S. Wynad) is 
served by a Nambudri of Calicut.®® 

There is, however, reason to believe that these cults, in their present form, have been 
superimposed on something older. The Tirunelli shrine, for instance, is sacred to Vishnu ; 
and it was so in the days of Bhiskara Ravivarman. But one of his grants imposes penalties 
on any local chief who may thereafter offer sacrifice without employing Brahman priests. 
This implies that at one time the cult was not Brahmanic. Moreover, not far from the 
Vishnu temple is a small cave temple, sacred to Riva, of very archaic type, which suggests 
a Jain or Buddhist origin and to which local tradition assigns a far older date.®® At Vallfir- 
Kavu, again at the annual festival, the Paniyars are allowed liberties which they dare not 
take in ordinary fife ; they are free to jostle people of aU castes and, it is said, they are the 
first to be fed from the boiled rice offerings. 

In social matters Brahman infiuence seems notably rare. Only the Chettis are reported 
as employing Brahmans in domestic ceremonies ; in the case of the Edanfldans the officiant 
is a Vaishnava Brahman of S. Mysore. The Uridavans and Ten Kurumbars*® appear to be 
under the spiritual authority of Vtra-Saivas, the Pathiyans*! under Jains. 

The other communities are governed by headmen or councils of their kinsmen, the 
appointment being controlled with some by election with others by heredity, while the 
tribal officers of Paniyan and Adiyan serfs are nominated by their Malayfili overlord. The 
council of the Wynadan Chettis consists of the heads of five families, each representing a 
definite territorial area under an arrangement prescribed by the Kottayam Raja. 

IV. Conclusion. 


It is difficult to conceive that a tract so derelict as the Wynad was once a centre of thriv- 
ing civilization. Cession to the British brought no luck. The ‘ Pytchy ’ Raja again rebelled 
and was not brought to book till 1805. Another rebellion followed in 1812 when his ex- 
retainers, the virile Kuricchans and Kurumbars, were required to pay revenue in cash instead 
of in kind. Then in the forties came the coffee boom, and the Wynad, for a time, enjoyed 
prosperity. But within a generation blight, bug, and borer broke it, and thousands of coffee 
estates relapsed to jungle. The gold boom of the eighties fared even worse. Parts of the 
Wynad are thick with ancient workings and in 1880 an effort was made to revive this industry. 


Cf. Nair, pp. 115 


sq. 


3 4 On this point Mr. Gopalan Nair has slipped (p. 101). The Nilgiri Gazetteer (p. 160) says they ; 
patrilineal and Mr. Cammiade has no hesitation in confirming this. 

33 See Nilgiri Gazetteer, p. 280. 

36 Temple servants of quasi-Brahmanic status ; Malabar Gazetteer, p, 108. 

3 7 Nair, p. 123. 

38 Nair, p. 132. 

3 8 So Mr. Cammiade, who adds that the MalaySlis claim Tirunelli as the true 
Cauvery, while the Mysoreans locate the true source in Coorg. 

■l" Nair, p. 87, Thurston. IV, 161. 

*1 Nair. p. 85. 


source of the sacred 
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But Wynad ore is capricious in distribution and intractable ; speculators did their worst ; 
and nothing is left of the venture but ruined bungalows, a jungle-choked race-course, and 
tons of rusting machinery that was never set up.*^ Perhaps tea-planting may yet retrieve 
the long record of civilization’s failure.*® 

Yet the Wynad abounds in relics of ancient cultures, some of them historic, such as 
sculptures, caves, shrines and inscriptions associated with Jainism, Buddhism (perhaps) and 
orthodox Hinduism ; others, e.g., dolmens, menhirs, stone circles, etc., which for want of 
knowledge are called ‘ prehistoric.’ The um-burials brought to notice by Mr. Cammiade** 
suggest that the Wynad was formerly more attractive and better populated than it is 
now. Marooned communities, such as the Ghettis, imply the same. Whence came the 
ancient cultures ? 

The probabilities are obvious on the evidence cited. The ubiquity of Malayali influence, 
and the depth of its penetration in this section of the Deccan Plateau are almost startling. 
Equally so is the failiue of Kanarese culture to hold its own. Clearly the belt of bamboo 
jungle along the Mysore frontier is a greater obstacle to human intercourse than the perils 
of the passes to the plains. Tiger and wild elephant are minor evils ; they offer no serious 
barrier to man’s advance. But the Anophdea mosquito is quite another matter. Thousands 
of square miles along the fringes of the Deccan Plateau have been depopulated by the deadly 
malaria it conveys, and the malaria of the bamboo belt is of the deadliest kind How long 
the process of extermination has been going on is not known. East of the Nilgiris it is certain 
that large areas have been depopulated since the eighteenth century ; but in the Wynad 
there is little hint of any close and enduring contact with the cultures of Mysore. Probability 
is not proof, and the evidence has not yet been properly examined. Perhaps the key to 
Wynad ‘ pre-history ’ is to be found in the monuments that litter the plains of Malabar. 
It is a scientific tragedy that the antiquities*® of Malabar and the Wynad have failed to 
interest the Archaeological Survey, for ‘ civilization ’ is fast breaking them up for road metal. 

THE NAT-HLAUNG TEMPLE AND ITS GODS (PAGAN, BURMA). 

By NIHAR-RANJAN RAY, M.A. 

{Continued from page 179.) 

Of the two badly defaced images referred to above, one is most probably a representation 
of the Vamana or Trivikrama, and the other of the Kalki avaidra of Visnu. The former 
(fig. 10), of which little but the stone mass with its outline remains, may be described as stand- 
ing in a tribhahga pose on a pedestal which is imdoubtedly the remains of a full-blown lotus 
flower. The right leg is bent almost at right angles at the knee-joint, and the left is plaeed 
firmly on the ground. The god seems to have only two hands, of which the right holds the 
kamandalu and a staff-like object on which the god seems to lean. Neither the attribute in 
the left hand nor the hand itself can be distinguished. The dress seems to have consisted 
of a loin-cloth and a waist-girdle, the knot of which is noticeable on the side of the left hip. 
But the attribute that gives the clue to the identification of the image as Vamana or Tri- 
vikrama is the kamandalu referred to above, and the tuft of hair tied up in a knot that is seen 
on the head. For, the canons (e.g., the Vaikhdnasdgama) would lay down that a Trivikrama 
image should be represented as having two arms, “ one of which should carry a kamai}dalu, 
and the other an umbrella. On the crown of the head there should be a tuft of hair tied 

*2 Nilgiri Gazetteer, pp. 13-18. 

43 Even in the planting industry the separateness of the N. and S. Wynad asserts itself. The cofiee 
planters had two headquarters, at Manantoddy for the north, and at Vayattiri for the south ; the tea 
planters have two centres, at Manantoddy and, for the south, Meppadi. 

-4 See Man, 1930, No. 135, and the sites marked (1), (2), (3) and (4) in fig. 3. 

43 See the long catalogue in Sewell's lasts of Antiquities, 1, 241-253. 
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up in a knot ; and there should also be a pair of kuvdalas in the ears, a deer-skin worn in the 
upavita fashion, the sacred thread, a waist-zone and a kauptna .... He should also 
carry with him a book. All these are intended to show that the image is that of a Vedic 
student or Brahmanical brahmachdrin.” Some authorities hold that the image should be 
represented as a deformed dwarf, and they, therefore, require that “ the image should be 
worked in the form of an ill-shaped man with hunchback, protruding joints of bones and a 
big belly.” The image iinder consideration, deformed and dwarfish as it is, seems roughly 
to agree with the latter description. 

The other one, we have already surmised, is Kalki (fig. 11). It can be described as a 
standing image with two hands, holding in the right a khadga, and in the left an attribute 
that can be distinguished. It has the usual head-dress, heavy ornaments, and a loin- 
cloth folds of which can easily be distinguished. According to the Agni-purdna, Kalki should 
ride on a horse and carry the dhanus and the bdria, but the Vaikhdnasdgama states that he 
should have the face of a horse and the body of a man with four hands carrying respectively 
the samkha, the chakra, the khadga and the khetaka. But, in the present example the image 
neither rides a horse nor has the face of a horse. The only attribute that is distinguishable 
in one of the two hands, and on the strength of which we make the identification, is the 
khadga. It is not impossible that the left hand carried a khetaka or shield. And once we 
have made sure of our identifications of six of the avatdras of Vi^nu — namely, Buddha, Varaha, 
Narasimha, Ramachandra, Parasurama and the Trivikrama, and when the present one is 
not any of the remaining three avatdras, namely, Matsya, Kfirma or Kisna, we are led by a 
process of elimination to identify the present icon as the Kalki avatdra of Visnu, and assert, 
in the same breath, that the three niches that are now empty once sheltered the images of 
the Matsya, Kurma and Kr^na avatdras of Vi?nu, the most important god of the Hindu 
Triad. 

III. Art and Historical Background. 

The N^t-hlaung images belong undoubtedly to the late medieval period. It is also 
evident that they were executed by Indian artists, probably imported for this purpose. We 
have already discussed the South Indian Tamil inscription palaographically dated in the 
thirteenth eentury a.d. We have tried in that eonnection to show that the epigraph 
refers not to the erection of the temple itself, but to a mamjapa and a door, which might well 
have been added later on. The temple cannot, in our opinion, if we are to judge by the 
sculptures in its niches as well as by the architectural style, date later than the middle of 
the eleventh century a.d. 

In view of the fact that a Tamil inscription has been discovered in the debris of the 
temple purporting to say that the temple had been founded and resorted to by Vaisnavas 
from various parts of the Peninsula, and that the iconography of some of the images (e.g., the 
Surya) are distinctly South Indian, it is only natural to jump at the conclusion that the 
Ndt-hldung images owe their artistic inspiration to a contemporary South Indian school of 
art. Had it been so our problem would have been as easy as one could expect in such cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, such an assumption is not borne out by a careful consideration 
of the sculptures themselves. 

The images are all very badly mutilated, and it is difficult to make a systematic survey 
of each individual image ; but the general features and characteristics are easily recognisable 
from what remains of some of them. The forms and attitudes are mostly conventional, nor 

13 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindu Iconography, vol. I. Part I, pp 163-04 
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have they any claim to any artistic originality ; but they have features that are unmistak- 
able echoes of a well-known school of art. The hard but lively modelling of the body, the 
regular lines that control the slim arms and legs and the gradual attenuating curve from the 
chest to the waist and then broadening itself again on the hips at once turn our eyes and 
attention to the large number of sculptiues of the Eastern school of sculpture of the P&la 
and Sena periods, extending from the ninth to the twelfth centuries a.d. Our surprise in- 
creases all the more when we consider the anatomy of the body as well as the physiognomy 
of the face, and discover their close affinity with the art of the particular school referred to. 
They have all slim but well-proportioned arms and legs, a broad chest that gradually merges 
in an attenuated waist, and a pair of well-balanced hips. The ornaments and dress, too, are 
strikingly similar, and it is particularly noticeable in the heavy ear-rings, armlets and wrist- 
lets, and finally in the fluttering scarves over the two shoulders, a feature familiar to BrShma- 
nical and Bodhisattva images of the Eastern school. But we become almost sure of our 
assumption when we notice the close affinity of their facial treatment. Jt is roundish with a 
pointed chin and the two Ups, of which the lower one is modelled in a slightly rounded curve, 
are drawn downwards to give a smile of bUss and contentment. Above, a not very sharp 
nose, and two faintly modelled curves of eyelashes give a restful shade to the half-closed ej^es 
below, and a pointed downward appearance to the broad forehead. Thus, from the point 
between the two eyelashes to the pointed chin there is a downward motion, relieved only 
by the rounded cut of the face. All these are features that are only distant colonial echoes 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the Eastern school of art of the Pala and Sena periods 
as revealed in innumerable BrAhmanical and Buddhist images found all over the area 
stretching from S^math to as far east as Varendra, Kamarupa and Samatata. 

Now, it is indeed surprising how, in a temple that is supposed to have been built and 
patronised by Brkhmanas from South India, and where the iconography of the images are 
South Indian, the images themselves happen to be works belonging to or deriving their in- 
spiration from a school of art in Eastern India. But, however surprising this may be, our 
finding can scarcely be doubted ; and if we are to accept it, the conclusion becomes inevitable 
that the services of artists imported from Eastern India, or at least trained in the art-culture 
of that particular school and period, must have been requisitioned by the South Indian 
masters who had most probably been responsible for the building and upkeep of the temple. 

This is a fact which should not cause any surprise. For, Pagan in those days was the 
mistress of the Burmese world, and she had flung open her doors to outside intercourse within 
the Peninsula itself and beyond. It was this intercourse of Pagan with the outside world 
that inaugurated the classical period in the history of Biuma. Emigrants from Eastern 
India and Orissa, the Chola country and Ceylon, as well as from the colonies, began to pour 
in incessantly, in the wake mainly of trade and commerce. Terracotta votive tablets in 
Eastern Nagari characters of the period from the tenth to the twelfth centuries a.d. have been 
discovered in large numbers, as well as one inscription in Tamil characters of the thirteenth 
century. Her sculptures and bronzes can easily be ascribed to art traditions from Eastern India 
and Orissa, and the Pallava and Chola countries. Her innumerable monuments, when closely 
examined, reveal influences from Bengal on the one side and Orissa on the other. Still there 
are others in which Ceylonese elements predominate, and the contribution from the colonies 
cannot also be left out of consideration. Her Buddhism was Ceylonese, but she drew monks 
from Bengal, who sailed from Tamralipta, and from the Chola country, who sailed from Conjee- 
veram, or Kanch'puram, as well as others from Ceylon, l* It is thus evident that Pagan 
fostered a culture and civilisation very complex in character, assimilating with her national 


** Ep. Birmanica, vol. Ill, Part II, pp. 190-91. 
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genius contributions and influence from all countries and peoples that came in contact with 
her. This explains why we here find artists from Eastern India (or trained in the art 
traditions of that particular school of art) employed in a temple that had most probably 
been reared up and patronised by South Indian Vai§9Avas, and where the iconography of the 

gods is undoubtedly South Indian. 

MISCELLANEA. 


INDIA AND THE EAST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

Journal Asiatique, tome CCXIX, No. 1 (July- 
Sept. 1931). — In this issue M. H. S. Nyberg 
continues his essay on “ Questions of Mazdeaa 
CosmogOTiy and Cosmology.” After emphasising 
the plurality of religions in ancient Iran, and after 
discussing the opiriions of various scholars on the 
subject, he expresses his own view that there are 
weighty objections to believing that the Achjp- 
menian kings, who worshipped Ahuramazda, were 
followers of ZarathuHra, The reform of the latter 
being of a rather local character, it is only reasonable 
to snppose that Mazdeans existed independent 
of his doctrines, as is in fact attested by the de- 
scription given by Herodotus of the religion of the 
Persians, which wag not Zoroastrianism. Argu- 
ments are cited against the view of Hertel that 
Darius was a convert to Zoroastrianism. The 
remarkable fact that the Achasmenians and their 
empire are not referred to in the Avesta, either 
in the yait attributable to their time or in the texts 
of a period posterior to them, can only be explained, 
he thinks, by the conclusion that Zoroastrianism 
was founded and developed far from the centre 
of the Achsemenian empire, beyond its limits 
and independent of its kings. Agreeing with M. 
Christensen, he would look for the origins of the 
Zoroastrian movement in eastern Iran. Briefly 
put, the available data suggest the existence in 
eastern Iran of a Zoroastrian community before 
the accession of the Achiemenians, its expansion 
towards the west under their nde, its peaceful 
penetration into the west during the centuries 
immediately preceding our era, well marked pro- 
gress under the Arsakids, a first attempt to form 
a canon under one of the Vologases, a very strong 
revival under the Sassanians, marked by the forma- 
tion of a definite canon and the organisation of a 
hierarchy, and finally the transformation of Zoroas- 
trianism into a powerful state religion. 

Chapters iv to vii, which are devoted to the 
subject of Zarvanisro, are of much interest.l M. 
Nyberg analyses a passage, evidently an inter- 
polation, in the first chapter of the Bundahiin, 
which he regards as referring to the god of ‘ limitless 
time,’ or Zarvan, the quadriform god, the tetrad 
of divinities invoked by the Manichasans, which 
he proposes to call the ‘ Zarvanite tetrad.’ Zarvan, 
though only incidentally referred to in the Avesta, 


he hopes to show, was a central figure in Irtaian 
thought from a very ancient time. Non-Mazdean 
sources have also been laid under contribution. 
Special attentioi^ Is 4irected to the account of the 
religion of the Magians given by the Armenian 
Eznik de Kolb, as presenting the most detailed 
and most instructive recital of the Zarvanite theogcmy 
that has come down to us. Certain pairticulars 
in this recital are singled out for notice, e.g., the 
characterising of Ormuzd as sweet -smelling and 
Ahriman as stinking, and the mention of the rods 
{bantman) as being not (mly an indispensable 
equipment for the sacrifice, as is even now the case 
among the Parsis, but also the attribute of divine 
royalty. More intereeting perhaps is the conclu- 
sion he draws from the description of the compro- 
miso by which Ahriman was to be king for 9,000 
years, but Ormuzd was to retain hold of the su- 
preme authority. The story, he considers, would 
imply that Ahriman was alone king in our world. 
The worshippers of Ormuzd would naturally revolt 
against ^his doctrine, and would only accept the 
Zarvanite legend after inserting in it that the 
supreme power still remained with Ormuzd. He 
thinks this would go to show that there was a funda- 
mental difference between Zarvanism and Mazdaism, 
and that the Zarvanite myth was of non-Mazdean 
origin. The Sassanian theology he coimeives to 
have been largely syiicretist, containing ill-re- 
conciled differences, the product of an amalgamation 
of elements that were opposed to each other and 
even hostile, and which may be characterised 
briefly as Zarvanite and Mazdean. 

Acta Orientalia, vol. X, Pt. Ill, 1932, contains 
a “Note on the Buddha’s jdlalaisana " by Dr. 
Sten Konow, in which he suggests that the jdlalak- 
sana may have been based on a popular conception 
that people may be bom with webbed fingers when 
something great is in store for them. Some fresh 
reasons are cited for thinking that the traditional 
conception was that of webbed fingers. It seems 
jirobable, he suggests, “that we have to do with 
ancient folklore, which had not, from the beginning, 
anything to do with Buddhism and the Buddha, 
and which was, at a comparatively early date, 
recast and interpreted in a new way 1^ the learned 
leaders of Buddhist thought, mainly because the 
underlying idea was lost sight of or was found to 
be at variance with later monastic conventions.” 


1 The attention of Indian readers may also be called to O. G. von Wcscadoni's interesting paper on “ The Ealav&ds and the 
Zervauite System ” in J£AS., Jan. 1931, p. 53 f. 
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Archiv OrientdlM, vol. IV, No, 1, Apr. 1932. — 
In an essay on the study of Central Asian loan- 
words (pp. 79-91), following the lead given by 
Conrady in tracing the origins of loan-words in 
Chinese borrowed from more western sources, M. 
Pavel Poucha shows how, with the help of texts 
recovered in recent years from different sites in 
Eastern Turkestan, many points of contact may 
be traced between Tokharian and Uigur and also 
between Tokharian and Soghdian and other Central 
Asian languages. He cites a number of Uigur 
words that evidently appear to have been borrowed 
from Indian sources, noting also parallels in several 
cases from Soghdian, Mongolian and Eastern 
Iranian. A few examples may be quoted : — ■ 

Uigur akai, Tokharian A dkdi, Sanskrit dhdiam ; 
Uigur akiar, Tokharian A aksar, Sanskrit aksaram ; 
Uigur intri, Tokharian A indri. Sans, indriyam ; 
Soghdian sm’wtr, Tokharian A admtUra, Sans. 
samiidrah [not sdmudrah, as printed] ; Tokharian 
A dsdm, E. Iranian *dy3an. Sans, dtanam [not 
dsdnam, as printed]. 

In the same issue (pp. 112-117) tljp learned 
President of the Research Section publishes a short 
paper entitled “ Assyrians and Hittites in Asia 
Minor about 2000 b.c.” While no historical 

inscription has been fovmd among the thousands 
of cuneiform tablets recovered from Kultep^ which 
might shed light upon the pqlitical situation in 
Asia Minor under the domination of the Assyrians, 
we know therefrom that Sargon of Assur (e. 2040 
B.c.) was the sovereign of the Assyrian merchants 
who traded there. It has been suggested that 
the reference is merely to autonymous commer- 
cial colonies ; but Dr. Hrozny is of opinion that 
it may be concluded with much probability from 
the inscriptions of Kanei that the Assyrians were 
masters of the coimtry, and that the princes (rubdum, 
etc.) also mentioned, hardly counted. He con- 
siders that the names recorded, marking some 
three generations, suggest that this domination 


may have lasted seventy or eighty years, or at 
most a century. In the absence of historical data 
it is not possible to say with certainty when this 
change in the political situation occurred. “ In 
my opinion,” he writes, “it is very probable that 
after the fall of the 3rd dynasty of Ur (c. 2233 
B.O.) Assyria became dependent on the dynasty 
of Isin, with which the dynasties of Larsa and 
Babylon quarrelled later on for political influence. 
The relative weakness of the Isin and Babylonian 
dynasties of this period generally allowed the 
Assyrian princes to play a more important part 
in Asia Minor than in the time of the powerful 

dynasty of Ur Personally I am inclined 

to think that it was perhaps during the reign 
of the Assyrian patesi Iluauma, a contemporary 
and adversary of the Babylonian king Sumuar 
bum (c. 2105-2092 B.c.) that the Assyrians took pos- 
session of Asia Minor.” Dr. Hrozny proceeds to 
discuss three Indo-European-Hittite names found 
in the inscriptions, namely, Labaraa, Farpa and 
Anita, who are described as princes (rubdum). 
The importance of these names, he points out, 
lies in the fact that, though their Indo-European 
etymology be not alwa 3 rs quite clear, they represent 
the oldest Indo-European linguistic material that 
we know. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. 1931. — 
This issue contains the fifth instalment of Prof. 
F. W. Thomas’s important notes on “ Tibetan 
Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan,” the 
subjects dealt with being (a) the Dru-gu (Great 
Dru-gu and Drug-cun ; the Dru-gu cor and the 
Bug-cor the Dru-gu and Ge-sar ; the title Bog-do) ; 
(b) the Hor ; (c) the Phod-kar. Dr. Thomas seems 
to come to the conclusion that the Dru-gu pro- 
vince was, under the Tibetan administration, the 
old Shan-shan kingdom, and that the Bug-cor 
was Kan-su, probabjy including the ^a-cu region 
as far west ag Lop-nor. He regards Qe-aar (Kesara) 
as a dynastic name. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Ckiticai. Studies iu the Phonetic Observations 

OF Indian Ge.ammabians, by Siddheshwar Varma. 

(James G. Forlong Fund, vol. vii) ; xiii-]-I90 pp. 

London : the Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. 

This is an important and interesting work, in 
which has been imdertaken the first wholesale 
attempt to throw the light of modem linguistics 
and phonetics upon the acute observations of the 
native Indian grammarians. Its author. Professor 
Siddheshwar Varma, is a man of well-known 
philological and linguistic achievements, besides 
being an expert phonetician. And he generally 
shows himself quite at home in European gramma- 
tical literature, though we must raise a mild protest 
against his way of quoting it, which is often highly 


defective — a fault that is, imfortunately, common 
to nearly all our Hindu fellow -scholars. 

Professor Varma has made a most extensive 
study of Indian phonetical and granunatical lite- 
rature. Not only have the PratiSakhyas, Pacini 
and his successors, and a long series of other gram- 
marians yielded up most of their secrets to 
him, but of sixty-five Siksda known to him by name 
he has studied no less than fifty ; and, although 
the results seem sometimes to be rather barren, 
there is no doubt that he has made important finds 
during his exploration of this largely virgin soil. 
He is also thoroughly at home in the Middle Indian 
and modem dialects, the phonetic developments 
of which he has often very happily compared with 
the statements of the Sanskrit phoneticians. 
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When we record the following few scattered 
remarks and questions, they are certainly not 
meant to detract from the value of the work, which, 
according to our humble opinion, ranks very high 
indeed. 

P. 21. — Why should Yfiska’s date be about 
500 B.c. ? It seems fairly obvious that Y&aka 
is somewhat older than Papini, who may very 
well have lived about the end of the sixth pre- 
Cliristian century. 

P. 27 f. — ^The conclusions arrived at here are ob- 
viously open to grave doubt, as the discovery — im- 
portant though it be by itself — of a single quota- 
tion from the Tailt. Prat, in the Afah6bhd»ya seems 
to afford a very slender foundation for erecting a 
chronological system. 

P. 33. — If the learned author means that the 
name Kumbhipdka is of rather modem origin, he 
may be right. However, the idea of a hell where 
the sinners are boiled in pots is certainly quite 
old (cp. the hell loKakumbhi in JAtaka, III, 43 ; 
IV, 493, etc). 

P. 36. — Kamhala-Cardyatiiyak does not necessarily 
mean (as Kaiyyata states) “ a C. fond of a 
blanket.” It may rather mean “ C. who wears 
a kambala,” cp. the well-known Ajita Keiakambald 
as well as the Kambalddvatara of the TaUvatam- 
graha (Bhattacharya, Foreword to Taltvasamgraha, 
p. liv f. ; and Charpentier, Monde Or., xxiii, 312). 

P. 37. — The conclusion concerning the home of 
the Cdrdyatjiiya iSiksd is certainly not justifiable. 
To speak of “ an area in which .... Apabhramsa 
was not predominant ” means begging the ques- 
tion, as the literary Apabhramfa has, of course, 
never had any sgiecial geographical area to itself. 
Besides, Pischel only says that the svarabhakti 
vowel a was more common in Ardhamagadhi and 
Apabhram^ than in other dialects — i being, 
of course, much more frequent than a even within 
these two. 

P. 61 f. — It seems a pity that the learned author 
has apparently not studied the very important 
work of Professor Hermann on the structure of 
syllables {Silbenbildung im Griechiechen und in den 
anderen indogermanischen Sprachen, 1923) which 
would, no doubt, have been of considerable help to 
him. — According to my humble opinion only a form 


aggini- will explain aggi- Just as only varlgga- will 
explain vagga-. 

P- 72. — That vatsa- in Pr&krit has developed into 
vaecha- has never been explained in a satisfactory 
way. Only some sort of palatalization (i.e., a form 
*vatia- > *vaihia- > *vaUha-) would possibly explain 
this singular fact. 

P. 73. — ^The author here gives some examples 
of an insertion of -t- between g- n and «- *n which 
apparently is closely connected with the develop- 
ment of Fisau- > Viftnu- or Krsxia- > Krstna-. 
The passage from the Taitt. Prdt., so happily ad- 
duced by Professor Varma, makes away with all 
sorts of more or lees successful explanations of the 
forms *Ktata- etc. (cp., e.g.. Professor Jacobi, /.F., 
XLV, 168 f. ; Pisani, IF., xlviii, 226 i. ; and 
Caland, IF., xlix, 132). 

P. 78. — Read naSjas. 

P. 99 f. — On doubling, cp., especially, Jacobi, KZ., 
XXV, 603 f. ; and Johansson, Shdhhdzgarhi, I, 68 
f. ; II, 4, 22. 

P. 102. — Vrkka- can only have developed out of 
*vit-ka-, cp. Av. vtnSka (on the etymology, cp. 
Marstrander, IF., XX, 347 n. 1 ; Charpentier, 
Monde Or. viii, 180 f.). 

P. 124. — On aphe, tuphe, cp. Professor J. Bloch, 
MSL., xxiii, 265. 

P. 135. — No connection could well be possible 
between a svarabhakti vowel e in Sanskrit and an 
old Slavonic svarabhakti i (as in jeleni, etc., cp. 
Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii, 67 f.). Besides, the 
Sanskrit e is always long, while according to the 
Ath. Prdt., i, 101 f., the svarabhakti is J, J or even 
J of a short vowel. Thus, when some authorities 
speak of a “ svarabhakti e,” this must, of course, 
only dmote on indistinct vowel, a ” Murmelvokal.” 

P. 155.— To call French an “Italic dialect ” is 
scarcely to the point. 

We congratulate Professor Varma upon his 
important and successful work and hope soon to 
meet with him again in a field of research which he 
masters so thoroughly. 

Jabl Chabpektibb. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


KUMUDVATIPPAKAIIANA. 

A QUERY. 

In the Padmaprdbhrtaka (ed. Caturbkdrtt), p. 25, 
mention is made of a palm-leaf writing containing 
a portion of a play of this name and inscribed Kiimud- 
vatiprakarane iSurpakasaktdrh rdjaddrikdm dhdtri 
rahasy updlabhate. The play evidently dealt with 
the love of the princes-s Kumudvati for the fisherman 


ourpaaa, rne lew scattered references to which 
m Sanskrit literature do not make the details of 
the story clear. I can find no entry of a play 
bearing this name in the catalogues of MSS. pre- 
served in India, and I write this note in the hope 
that It may catch the eye of someone who knows 

^ * 1 j Should that happen, I should be 

very glad to have details of it. 


E. H. Johnston. 
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THE GHOStopI INSCRIPTION OF THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 

By R. R. harder, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

This fragmentary inscription’ engraved on a big stone and now preserved in the Udaipur 
Museum was found at Ghosundl, a village near Nagari,^ about seven miles north of Chitor 
in the Mewar territorj^ of Rajputana. It is broken into several pieces, of which the biggest 
one found up to now has been already published by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.x\., in the Epi- 
graphia Indica, vol. XVI, jj. 25. The two other pieces,® which form parts of the same stone, 
are here edited by me from an ink-impression kindly placed at my disposal by MM. Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojha of Ajmer. 

The characters of the inscription are what is known as Brdhmi lipi, belonging to a period 
about tlie second century b.c. The average size of the letters is about If." 

The language is Sanskrit. 

The inscription records the construction of a stone wall round the hall of worship of 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, as also the performance of aivamedha sacrifice by Sarvatata 
of the Gaja family and son of Parasari. The fact that Samkarsana (Balarama, brother of 
Krsna) and Vasudeva (Kr.sna) were worshipped as early as the second century B.c. is known 
from this inscription ; and this fact is important. 

One of the two new fragments reads ... nr Now, the second line of 

the above published inscription commences with the word If the meaning of the 

word be considered, it will be obvious that it is connected with the word r^r, so 

that nnir wUl read as ^tipilnr. Thus the w'hole reading will be ... jtt 

The other fragment reads meaning the ‘ lord of lords,’ which may 

probably refer to Samkarsana and Vasudeva. 

Text. 

L. 1. — [ cl ] H € *" at gtdi^ — 

„ 2. — [ vTit ] — 

„ 3. — WIT ^TtrfifrsnwH — 

Some Further Notes on the above Inscription. 

Mr. E. H. Johnston, to whom I showed this inscription and Mr. Haider's reading of it, 
has recorded the following notes, which arc so suggestive that they are, with his permission, 
reproduced in full. C. E. A. W. 0., Joint-Editor. 

I am much obliged to the Joint-Editor for giving me the privilege of seeing Mr. Halder’.s 
interesting paper, which throws new light on an important but difficult inscription. The 
following notes do not claim to give a final solution, but are only meant to initiate discussion. 

First as regards the readings, the first letter of the bigger of the new fragments seems 
to me clearly nd. The next word, sarvatdtena, is odd, but, as the bottom of td is cut off accord- 
ing to the rubbing, a possible reading is sarvatrdtena. It may also be noted that in the original 
piece the letter gd in gdjdyanena seems to have a subscript letter below, attached to the left 
arm of the letter. The thick left-hand down-stroke is clearly intentional, but the right-hand 
one may, according to the rubbing, be merely fortuitous. On the whole, I think Messrs. 
Jayaswal and Haider have done right to ignore it. 

The failure to observe the sandhi in one of the new fragments is not surprising in view 
of the similar instances in the well-known Sanskrit inscriptions of Rudradaman and his 

1 Noted in the Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, for 192(i-27, p. 2. 

3 This village is referred to in an old inscription of the fourth century B.c., see Iml. Ant., vol. 
LVIII. p. 229. 

3 They were found on the border of the village Clhosiinili. 

I Read 2111 *HI- 

■3 Read 

^ Read 

1 
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daughter. Tlic spellings rva and rca. irrstead of the rvva and rvvc m Inch one would expect, are 
also notewortliy. The dating of the inscription to the second century b.c. seems incontestable. 

Mr. Jayaswal, in editing the largest fragment in Ep. Ind.. took the author of the in- 
•■^cription to he a Br.ahmana. a very proper conclusion on the evidence before him. But Mr. 
Haider a new fragments .suggest that this is not the case. For the mention of nivamedha 
([ v oidd accept Mr. Haider's ingenious combination, asramedhai/djind, cf. SatajmtlmbnVimana , 
xiii. 1. 2. 3. and Br. Ar. Up., iii. 3, 2) surely shows that we are dealing with a king of the 
Inst importance and. taking into account the date of the inscription, our search must ap- 
p ircutly. on this jjoint of view, be limited to the Greek kings of the Panjab, the Suhgas and 
t!ie Andhra dynasty, all of whom might have reached the neighbourhood of Ghosundi. There 
were Greek uoishippers of Vasudeva, as we know from the Eesnagar inscription, and a well- 
known 2 ias.sage of Patanjali indicates that the Greeks penetrated to Madhyamika close to 
Gho.suiidi. But it seems improbable that any Greek kingshould have celebrated an as'ramed/jn, 
whereas kings of both the other dynasties did so. Of the fungus this is recorded of Pusyamitra, 
and hi.s family is specially connected in literature and inscrijFtions with the kingdom of Vidi'^a, 
not so very far from the place of the inscription. On the other hand they apparently claimed 
dc.^eent from Bharadvaja (CHI, I, 518) and I do not see how to connect the patronymic, 
Gajayana, with them, nor is there any other point of contact with them in the inscription. 

The Andhra kings, of whom the third, Satakarni, twice performed an aivamedha, offer 
greater possibilities. For one thing, as is well known, the worship of iSamkarijana and Vasu- 
dova is referred to in the Xanaghat inscriptions of the fir.st kings of this lino (Arch. B. of IF. 

p. GO). The epithets there apjdied to them arc ramdaj^nlniiayh mahimdvatnnam, whereas 
here they are called sarvdvara. a term wliich is only used to denote the .supreme divinity. 
Tt ocurs at Mnnd'tkija Up.. 6, but more .significant for our purpose are the only two ocur- 
rences in the MBh.. once of Krsna at vi. 4402. VAsudtvo ' natitasaliih sf'stisamhdrakarakah | 
(ftn'cAxiro devcuhvah pammdhnn snnntanoh. and the other among the 1.000 names of Visnu 
at xiii. 0000. Also the Kashmiri recension of the Bhagavadgitd, recently di.scovercd by 
Prof. F. 0. Schrader, inserts a half-ver.se in Arjuna's praise of Kr?na at xi. 39. which includts 
.mrveivara. The word seems to be specially associated ^ith the worship of Krsna and tlie 
nature of its uses suggests the inference that this inscription represents a far more advanced 
stage in the deification of Saihkarsana and Vasudeva than that at Xanaghat. though not 
necessarily more so than that at Besnagar. 

X'ext consider the names. Gajayana .is a patronemie is unknown, but it is curious 
tliat according to P.aiison'.s catalogue the elephant is the commoue.st .symbol on the coins 
of the Andhra dynasty, occurring on twice as many t\ j)f.s as the hoise. which I'rof. Ptzvlu.ski 
looks on as i^eculiarly typical of the.se kings {./BAS.. 1929. jp. 273 ft.), ami that the only jiropcr 
names in Prof. Liulers list in Ep. Ind. X uhich begin v. ith 'J'lj'i are to l o for.nd in an insciij)- 
tion of Gautamiiuitra >5atakarni',s reign, namely the k^atriya brotlieis. Gajas:na and Gaja- 
mitra (Arch. S. of 11 . 1.. \ . p. 75). It is j)erhap3 not without .significance that the only projicr 
name.s in literature containing the clement gaja are to be found among the traditional authors 
of the Prakrit anthology known as Hala's Baptniataka (cd. Weber, p. Iv). For. whether 
that collection is really as old as the Andhra dyna.sty or not, it clearly belongs to the region 
associated with their rule. 

Further, the Andhras are the only known dynasty of this ircriod who make regular u.se 
of Brahmana gotra names to designate the king'.s mother, the usage, .so far as we know at 
present, being confined to the later kings. The recorded name.s are \ a.si^thijiutra (of several 
kings), Mathariputra (of one king). Gautanuputra (of one king), and Haritiputra (of a branch 
line). It is remarkable that we have a similar name here, and all the more so when we reflect 
that the Parasaras are a section of the VasMhas. the name which occurs oftenest ; Para- 
sariputra is practically in efiect a synony m of Vasi.stbixnitra. Is this merely coincidence ? 
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These names do not imply that the kings were Brahmanas. Tor Asvaghosa, who was a con- 
temporary of some of the kings so named, points out at Saundarananda, i. 22-23, that non- 
Brahmanas follow' the gotra of their gurus, and gives as an example Balarama and Krsna, 
who became, the former a Gautama, the latter a Gargya, from their having different gurus. ^ 
The proper name of the king presumably followed this word and, if so, it began with sa, 
and, unless another word or title intervenes, ended with the nd of Mr. Haider’s larger frag- 
ment. There is however, so far as I can see, no name in the dynastic lists of the Andhras or 
on their coins or inscriptions which can reasonably be brought into line with these indica- 
tions. It is of course possible that Mr. Haider is right in taking sarvatdtem (or °trdtena) as a 
proper name and that the intermediate word (or words) was a title or a word giving a further 
indication of the king's family. Sarvatdta I can make nothing of ; trdta is known as an end- 
ing for personal names (e.g., Bhavatrata), and we have in a Mathura inscription of Huvis- 
ka’s reign a word read by Prof. Liiders as savatrdtdpotriya (JRAS., 1912, p. 158). Seeing that 
Sarva is well authenticated as a name of Krsna, I would read sarvatrdtena, and understand 
it as a name or epithet. 

It thus appears that there are several points of contact between this inscription and 
what we know of the Andhra kings, and it may perhaps belong to one of them ; if so. it would 
have to be placed in the big gap between the earlier and the later rulers of this line, for which 
we have no definite information. As against this possibility, account must be taken of the 
fact that all the known inscriptions of this dynasty are in Prakrit, except for that of Rudra- 
daman’s daughter, who follows the practice of her father, not of her husband ; according 
to tradition in fact the Andhras were special patrons of Prakiit literature. Also the place 
of its find is substantially further north and west of any place hitherto definitely associated 
with them. Certainty seems hardly possible, unless and until further fragments come to 
light, from which the name of the king can be deduced. In any case, whether new material 
were to confirm my suggestion or to show it to be unfounded, we have here a historical docu- 
ment of some importance, and it is much to be hoped that Mr. Haider will be able to discov'er 
some more of the missing portions of the inscription. 

E. H. J. 


A BALLAD OF KERALA. 

By M. D. RAGHAV.A.K, B.A., D.A. (O.xox.), F.R..V.I., Person.^i, Assistant to the .Superintendent, 

Govern.ment Museum, Madr.as. 

{Continued from page Idi.) 

Chandu at once becomes communicative, and di.scloses that Aromar is preparing for the 
fight, and that he is in haste to get his churikas sharpened. Ariimoter pacifies Chandu, 
remarking that he need have no fear of his uncle, shrewdlj' reminding him whether it was not 
Aromar who stood in the way of his marrying Unniarchcha, when her father and mother had 
both agreed, and observing that if he were a man he should never forgive him, Ariniioter, 
thus engaging him in conversation, loads him as far as the patippura. Chandu refusing to go 
further. The former at once sends his daughter Kufijannidi to lure him to the house, telling 
her that in open combat he has no chance of success with Aroma; , who is skilled in all 
arts and is invincible, and can only be conquered bj- foul means. Kunjannuli. however, fails 
to tempt him and returns discomfitted. Arinnoter tries his niece Kuttimani who. 


Patinnarii machchara tar turannu 
Meivarna petti valichchu v'echchu 
Omanapetti mukham turannu 
Abharanannal etukkunnundu 
Kannadi noki tilakam tottu 


Opening the central strong-room, 

Draws out the box of jewels. 

And opening the lid. 

Takes out her jewels, 

And looking in the mirror puts on the pottuA'^ 


"• Th>* .Jainv- similarly apply Br.ihmaua aotrn namf's to Ksatriyas (SBE. XXII, 226). 

■*'1 A circular mark on the forehead, mostly red (originally symbolical of Siva's third eye) [Guudert, 


p. 711. J 
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PiJi tii-u mudi kettiveelichu 
Chandran valanfia tiru nerri mel 
Marvinrakiya tali mala 
Ramayanam kotiya valakal randam 

Keiviralkkanjinum ponmotiram 
Kunnikkuruvotta mukham vadive 

Ata nerifmututtukondu 
Neriya torttoMituttu penne 
Melmundu naiinayi churnmnundu 
Elassarinnan ara murukki 
Veriila tinnu rasavum parttu 
Ana nadajTim nadannu pennu 

3I6tira kei kondu mukha^mm maiachu 
Konji kurannannu chellunnundu 
Patippura tannilum chennavalum 
Kuttimaniyute varamkandu 
Punchirikondu ckirichchu Ohandu 


Wears her locks with grace 
On her crescent shaped forehead, 

Wears her necklace, which heightens her charms, 
Bracelets worked with scenes from the Rama- 
yanam, 

And rings on her fingers. 

Face as smooth and round as the seed of the 
kunni^^ 

And arranging her garments in graceful folds, 

[She] takes a thin cloth 

And wears it as an upper cloth, [and] 

Fastens the girdle round her waist, 

Chewing betel and in high spirits [she] 

Walks along with the majestic gait of an 
elephant, 

Shading her face with her bejewelled hand, 

She proceeds flirting 
Towards the gatehouse. 

Seeing Kutfimani approaching, 

Ghandu smiles with delight. 


Chandu is captivated and accompanies her to the house. Seating him on her cot, she 
bestows great personal attention on him, serves him betel, placing the folded leaves in his 
mouth. Presently she leaves him and returns with refreshments. 


Vellittalika pofi tutachchu 
Yellavil sarkara kadalipparam^® 

Chentahhilannimm kottatehha’^ 
Vellitalikayil vechchukondu 
Ponnumtalika kondSke mudi 
Tariyitta kindiyil tannirayi 
Chandunrre arikattu chennu penne 


Cleaning a silver tray, 

Gets white beaten rice, sugar and kadali 
fruit, 

Red tender cocoanut and pieces of copra. 

And placing all in the tray ; 

Covers it with a golden tray^. 

And with water in a bell-metal vessel, 
Approaches Chandu. 


Inviting him to refresh himself, she gains Chandu’s confidence. She wins him over to the 
side of her uncle, successfully coaxing him to agree to manoeuvre the fight to his advantage. 
At this juncture Arihhoter enters the room, and Chandu unties the bundle and shows him 
the churikas. He starts at the sight of the formidable weapons of Aromar, and pleads with 
Chandukutti to save him devising means to turn the fight to his own advantage. He 

5*^ The form of the face is compared to the seed of the kunni (Abrua precatorius). The seed has a small 
rounded form, and is very smooth and bright, 

Elassariflndn. a girdle or chain round the waist, with an amulet. The amulet is made of gold or 
siher, and is hollow. In it is inserted a thin rolled -up piece of silver plate with charms and magic designs 
engraved on it. The chain with the amulet is worn sometimes above the garment, as stated here. 

52 Kadali, plantain fruit {Musa sapicnium). 

KottaiUnaf the dried kernel of the coco-nut. or copra, as it is called. 
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cleverly suggests that the iron nail securing the handle beremoved and a bamboo splinter 
substituted, soldered over with poiikaram.^* In return, he offers to give both his niece 
and daughter to Chandu in marriage with all his property. Taking hold of the hands of 
his daughter and niece he places them in the hands of Chandukutti. Chandu is tempted and 
yields, and Arihhoter places 16 gold fanams in his hands to bribe the blacksmith to do the 
foul work. Chandu departs for the blacksmith's house. The blacksmith’s wife seeing him 
coming, spreads a grass mat and serves him betel. She enquires and learns all about 
his purpose. The blacksmith then appears, and on Chandu explaining everything, he sets 
to work. 


Churikakal nalum katannu kondu 
Chimika kanajdle ani tatti 
Mulayani iftu murukkunnundu 
Ponkaram vechchu vilakkiyallo 
Atutane kanunnu kollappennum 
Kannirum kayyale ninnavalum 


After sharpening all the four weapons, [he] 
Removes |.he fastening nails 
And inserts a bamboo splinter instead, [and] 
Solders it ov^er with ponkaram. 

The blacksmith's wife seeing the foul play, 
Stands in dismay with tears in her eyes. 


Aromar takes formal leave of his father and mother, and his brother and sister before 
With blessings from the father the procession starts with all pomp 


proceeding to the fight, 
and ceremony : — 

Ajdrattonnolam Nayanmarum 
Kiruredattile 'V’arunnorum 
Munnilum pinnilum akampatiyum 
Pividayum nalla pakalvilakkum 

Minni parichayum pachappondi 
A]^um natappum nafa viliyum 
Tikkum tirakkumorarppukalum 
Chinavediyum patamurakkam 
Nagapurattude purappadenam 


With a thousand and one Nayars 
And the Vdrunnor of Kimridem, 

With attendants in front and rear. 

With cloth spread on the ground to walk on and 
the lamp by day, 

Glittering shields and the fencing foil. 

Shouts and acclamations of triumph 
And great bustle and noise ; 

With fireworks and beating of drums. 

The procession starts through Ndgapuram.^^ 


They had not proceeded far when they see the bad omen of van’^dtti mdjTU,^^ which 
makes them halt for a while. They resume their way, when they see a woodcutter, axe in 
hand, coming across, and as they proceed further, a branch of a mango tree crashes and falls. 
They again stop for a short while, and resume the journey when the rustling of a pipal tree 
is heard. Aromar, dismayed at this series of bad omens, gives expression to his fears that the 

S4 Borax. Nadapuram of the present day, in Kadattanad taluk of North Malabar. 

St) The washerwoman coming with the mdrru , — a word which literally means a change (of cloth), signi- 
fying the clothes which the washerwoman gives for removing pollution, such as that attached by convention 
to births, deaths, menstruation, etc. Vannatli means a woman of the Vannan, or washerman caste, who 
does all the washing for the Tiyars, and supplies the latter and the Nayars with the necessary mdrru for all 
purificatory purposes. It is noteworthy that though the Nayars have their own washerman, who belongs 
to the Vannattan or Vcluthedan caste, the latter does not supply the mdrru, which is done by a woman of 
the Vannan caste. The latter is subordinate to and is under the sole control of the Tiyars. While the 
women of the caste attend to washing, the men are mostly engaged in devil-dancing. 

The omens seen on commencing any journey or undertaking are supposed to augur well or iD, as the 
case may be, towards its success, and great importance is attached to omens by all classes. Among the 
ancients who practised this were the Romans, who had a religious college whose duty it was to observe and 
interpret the signs of approtal and disapproval sent by gods in reference to any proposed undertaking. 
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fates are against him, quoting the incident of Bali’s death. They pass an Aiya-p'pe.n kavu,'’’’ 
where they make offerings to the deity, and continue their journey until they reach the 
Varunnor’s house. The Varunnor’s mother receives them with due ceremony. Sprinkling 
rice over Aromar, she conducts him and seats him in the tekkina, and serves betel. She is 

struck by the figure of Arbmar and enquires of his parents and wonders if any one bom 

of woman could be found to compare with him. She is surprised that his family should 
have ever allowed him to engage in the contest. She feels sorry and sajs that she would 
rather her sou should lose the combat than risk the life of such a noble person. Aromar 
replies that he has made up his mind and that nothing will shake his resolve. Aromar grows 
uneasy at Chandukkutti's delay in returning, and, after refreshment, he sets out for the 
blacksmith's house. On his arrival, Chandukkutti excuses himself by saying that the black- 
smith was out and had but returned ^the previous night. The blacksmith’s wife shows the 
same concern for Aromar as she previously evinced, and when the blacksmith makes over 
the churikas to him, she is overcome with grief at the deception practised : — 

Kannirum kayyale ninnavajum She stands mute wiping her tears 

Kada kannil chora podinfiavalku Her eyes seeming to shed blood at the 

thought of the deed. 

A plan for exposing the fraud suggests itself to her. She pleads that ever since she left 
his countrjq she has not had the pleasure of seeing a cliurika wielded, and beseeches Aromar to 
flourish it. Ho^^ever much she presses he refuses, remarking that as he is on the point of 
fighting, he cannot wield it in jest, adding that if she would go later to his house he would 
with pleasure show her. Failing in her attempt to enable Aromar to detect the fraud, 
she concludes ; Deiva vidhi ydrkum taduUukuda. “ No one can be wiser than destiny,” and, 
taking the four churikas in her hands, inv'okes God's blessing with a prayer that, despite all 
the flaws, the weapons may triumph. They return with all expedition to Kiruridem. Next 
morning Aromar, 

Devara puja udan karichchu Finishes early his morning prayers 

Ahgakkurikal Varaehchu Chekon And wearing on his person the appropriate marks 

in sandal paste, 

Viralippattu nerifiiluduttu Gracefully dons the silk garment, 

Ponnu arinfuil arayil putti And over it fastens the golden girdle, 

■\hrutum virya/ihala’’’^ kayyil putti And wears the wan-ior's bracelet. 

The party proceeds in state with all the honours attaching to the chCkamrs : — 
Chekavaikkulla padavikaluni The honour-s attaching to c/n'kavars, 

Kotikkura tarakal nirattikkonde With flatr.s and banners Ilyin". 

Alavattam venchamara pitichchukondu With the ceremonial fan and the fly-whisk. 
PonkorrakutajTime pattukuta The golden and the silk umbrellas. 

Patinettu vadyamatippikkunnu To the accomj)animcnt of eighteen kinds of music, 

Koinbum kural dhuli mclattbde With the blowing of horns and plaj ing of flutes 

Virali sankhum utichehittu And sounding of conchs, 

the procession starts with the cliangalavam'^^ fully lit borne in front, the rdjakka' immediately 
after, followed by the Chekoi; and the Varunnor and his thousand and one Nayars in the 
rear. They reach the city gateway, where all halt. Aromar goes and inspects the ahgatattu, 

57 Small temple. Temples called dedicated to minor deities are seen in all parts of North Mala- 

bar. The Saiva temple refeiTed to is dedicated to Aiyappen, one of the Saivite deities. 

53 X iryannaUx Vira-snikhala. or the chain of valour. For consxhcuous valour it is customary to 
present a silk shawl and a golden chain, which is worn as a bracelet on the right wrist. The presentation 
IS made by the chief, or R&ja, in person, accompanied b5’ duo pomp and ceremony. 

69 Brass lamp with a chain attached. 
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or fighting platform, erected there, and scrutinising it, detects the flaw in the patched up 
woodwork. Arornar sends for the carpenter, Viswakarman of Kolattkinad, who did the 
work. The latter comes in great fright prepared for the worst, and regretting his indiscre- 


tion in listening to Arihiiote; 's evil designs, 
to perform the ceremonies necessary for 
accordingly asks for the following articles fer 

Nalukalulloru pitham venam 
Pitham mukalil talika venam 
Talika nij ayolam vellorij-um 
Veljiri mita j’oru nalikeram 
Vellavil sarkara kottatteiiha 
Jalagandha pushpavum dhupam 
dipara 

Chentciihilannir kadalipparam 
Vorrilatakkaj-um venamallo 
Kanikkituvan rasipanam 


Aromar, however, keeps quiet, and asks him 
the consecration of the tattu, or platform. He 
Ganapatipuja''’^ : — 

A four-legged stool should be placed 
And over it a brass plate 
Filled with cucumbers, 

And over the cucumbers a coco-nut, 

Beaten rice, sugar and koltatlniiia''^ 

Flowers, iTicense and the ceremonial lamp. 

Red tender coco-nuts and kada'i (plantains), 
And betel-nuts 

And rdsipanank'^ for dak-shinaS’^ 


The pujd being over, Aromar makes the customary presents to tlie cariicnter. The 
place is soon thronged with people come to see the fight. As a preliminary, Arbmar 
gives an exhibition of his marvellous skill to entertain the audience, and the great men 
assembled shower rich gifts on him in approbation. The real figlit soon begins. Arihhoter 
ascends the platform with the liclp of a ladder, whereas Aromar makes a leap, aligliting grace- 
fully on the platform. They have not been fighting long before Arihhoter tries his foul strokes, 
which Aiemar parries successfully. In the thick of tjio fight, Aromar finds to his horror that 
his weapon has broken in two. He at once rcali/ccs that the blacksmith has deceived him, 
though he is unable to divine his motive. He signs to his cousin Chandu to change the 
churika, when Chandu knavishly says that he has not brought a spare one. He asks 
the latter to lend him his, which Chandu refuses, remarking that he is as much a citekor as 
himself, and that he cannot lend his weapon. Chandu 's treachery flashes on him in a 
moment. He then addresses Arihhoter to suspend the fight until he gets a weapon. 


A\mdham nanonnu vahhikkottc 
Ayudham illatc kollunnatu 
Anuhiialklvottumc cherchchayilla 
Kalarikkarkkoftume cherchchayilla 


Let me get a weapon. 

Killing undefended 
Scarcely befits men, 

Least of all us who belong to reputed kalaris. 


Arihhoter replies not. but savagely nishes forward and strikes Aromar who deftly re- 
treats, w ith the result that the blow, which would otherwise have l)een fatal, is averted, the 
weapon just gliding over his body, leaving a .slight cut. Enraged at this insolence, and 
warning Arihhoter to defend himself, Aromar grasps his broken dagger, and fights with 
greater vigour. Arihhoter is unable to with.stand him. Aromar. flourishing his broken 
weapon, strikes at Arihhoter with unerring aim. cutting off his head clean. Aromar. ex- 
hausted, asks Chandu to close the shutters and not to let anybody in. He leans on Chandu, 
resting his head and closing his eyes w ith fatigue. Hastening not to let the opportunity slip, 
Chandu takes hold of the .sharp end of the brass lamp, heats it red hot and thrusts it into 

tiO It is the practice to begin arij- auspicious work with an oflermg to the god Gdiiapati, whicli is still 
scru]iuloiisly observed. 

cl Dried cucu-iiut. Sec /..I , \ol. LXl, p. 11, note Cuotoniarc- pivocnto to Bivihuiai.s. 
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the side of Iromar at the place where Arihhoter's sword had just scraped his skin. Aromar 
starts with sudden pain and gets up. when Chandu springs into the midst of the crowd and 
makes good his escape. Aromar unconcerned at his mortal wound, announces his victory, 
which the Varunnor receives with acclamation ; — 

Munnum kfittiyarttu vetiyum vechchu Gives three shouts of joy with firing of guns. 

Ariyittu varchcha'"^ karikkunnundu And blesses Aromar with the ceremonial pour- 
ing of rice. 

Tanderrem kute karikkunnundu And [Aromar] is lifted up in a palanquin, 

Kumbilil kutti panam karchcha And money is presented in a folded leaf, 

vechchu 

Kayyum pitichchu vala itichchu And taking him by the hand, is decorated with 

a bracelet for valour. 

After these ceremonies have ended Aromar discloses his wound, explaining how he is 
indebted to his dear cousin Chandu for his grievous hurt, whereas Arihhoter's sword had but 
scraped his skin. He then shows to all the knavish work in the construction of the platform, 
which collapses and falls down before their very eyes. Aromar gets all the incidents recorded 
on a palm-leaf, as was the wont in those days, and entrusts it to the hands of the Varunnor, 
to be made over to his sister Unniarchcha. Aromar takes leave of all and sets out in pro- 
cession, with the usual pomp, aecompanied by the Varunnor. Aromar observes, when nearing 
his house, that his parents will be shocked to see him being helped along, and boldly walks 
erect. On approaching his father, he falls at his feet, and tells how his fears have come true ; 
how Chandu has betrayed his trust, and brought him to death's door. He then calls his 
brother and asks him to fetch his son from his uncle’s house. The boy is at once brought, 
and Aromar seating him in his lap, says ; 

Ivane ni nallavannam rakshikkenam “ You must take great care of this boy, 

NiyalUtivanarum illayello “ He has none but you to look to. 

Vidyakalokke pathippikkenem “ He should be well trained in all arts.” 

He adds that he has not settled any property on his son, which should be seen to. He 
sends for a red tender coco-nut, drinks it, takes leave of all his kith and kin individually and 
asks for permission to untie the dressing. The bandage is then removed and he dies. 

Putturam vittile dukhahnalum The sorrows and sufferings of Putturam house 

Anantan Orichcharkum chollikkuda None but God can tell. 

APPENDIX. 

Note on Malabar Dwelling Houses.^^ 

The several references in this song to Malabar dwelling houses will be better understood 
from the following description of a typical Malabar house. The most characteristic dwelling 
house of Kerala is what is called a ndlu-pura, literally ‘ four houses,’ built on four sides of a 
central courtyard, which is open to the sky, the rooms being named after their position 
relative to the central courtyard, viz., iekkma, or the southern room, vadakkina, or 
the northern room, kirakkina, or the eastern room, and padirimrra, or the three western 
rooms, respectively. Every house is by convention regarded as forming part of a 
ndlu-pura, which explains why a house of the smaller type though facing east, as 
all Malabar houses do, is yet called a padinnarra pura, that being the w'estem and 
the principal block of the quadrangle in a ndlu-pura, consisting of three rooms, with a 
verandah in front. In a typical padinnarra pura, however, which is the most common 
type, there is ordinarily a smaller room behind the central room, termed the chayippu, 

8* A coronation ceremony gone through by the Rajas of Kerala, consisting in pouring rice on the 
head. 

65 For Malabar dwelling houses, see also Malabar District Gazetteer (1908), pp. 139-142 : Madras Gevern- 
menl Museum Bulletin, vol. Ill, No. 3. The Xdyars of Malabar, by F. Fawcett, pp. .303 .304. 
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or lean-to. Again, besides the inner verandah facing the three central rooms, is another 
or the outer verandah, with a long-ridged roof, on a beam supported by high pillars. 


Plan of a nalu-pura house. 
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Plan of a padihharra house. 



The central of the three western rooms is called the padinmrri-rmchchu, reference to 
which is frequently made in this song. It is the jirincipal room of the house, the room con- 
taining the valuables, and the room sacred to all household ceremonies. PadinMrri 
machchara tar turannu means opening the central western room. 

The kirakkina and tekkina are open halls, or verandahs. The pumukham is the portico, 
through which is the main entrance. It serves the purpose of a drawing-room. The 
ancient households described in these songs are of the ndlu-pura tjqie, which retains the same 
features at the present day as in the days of old. Each house stands in a compound of its 
own, which is usually thickly planted with coco-nut and areca palms, jack fruit trees, 
plantains, etc. As one approaches the house the patippura, or gateway, stands conspicuous, 
reached by a flight of steps, leading to it from the bank of the green level paddj^ flelds. The 
spacious compound is enclosed by a massive bank of earth which hems it in on all sides. A 
fence of bamboo or spiny cactus lines the entire circuit of the high wall. A broad, smooth 
walk well rammed and plastered with cowdung and charcoal leads to a broad open court- 
yard, kept neat and tidy in the same manner, fully exposed to the heat of the midday sun, 
where may be seen spread out to dry such produce as paddy, pepper, etc. The courtyard, 
where many a fight may have been waged in the past, is largely used as a recreation ground 
by the younger members of the household, and as a threshing floor in the harvest season, 
besides its uses for all social and ceremonial fimctions. This place is variously referred 
to in this song as the mandaka murram, patakaH murram, etc., meaning, respectively, the 
yard in front of the open verandah, or the yard where the youngsters display their skill in 
the use of various weapons of war. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA JIAHAKUMARAS. 

Bv D. C. GANGULY. 

(Continued from page 194.) 

Before proceeding to build up the history of the Mahakumara family out of the above 
materials, several facts must first be carefully considered. According to the Piplianagar 
grant, Hariscandra obtained his dominion through the favour of Jayavarman. The Bhopal 
grant, on the other hand, expressly states that Hariscandra ’s father, Laksmivarman, made 
himself master of a principality by the force of his sword when the reign of Jayavarman had 
come to an end. It evidently follows from these two statements that Laksmivarman and his 
son Hariscandra ruled over separate territories. This finds strong corroboration in the 
fact that Udayavarman, the son of Hariscandra, is described by the Bhopal grant as succeed- 
ing to the throne of Laksmivarman without the intervention of Hariscandra, who again 
excludes his father Laksmivarman — in the Piplianagar grant — -as a ruler preceding him. A 
critical survey of the epigraphic records will show that all these are deliberate representations 
and not accidental omissions. 

The fact that P. M. P. Jayavarman was the immediate successor of Yasovarman, is 
borne out by Jayavarman’s own inscription, the Piplianagar grant of Hariscandra dated 
1178 A.D., and the Bhopal grant of Udayavarman, 1199 a.d. But the inscriptions of Arjuna- 
varman and DevapS,la mention Ajayavarman instead of Jayavarman, as the successor of 
Yasovarman. This leads me to think that Jayavarman was identical with Ajayavarman. 
Nothing is known as to the existence of enmity between Arjunavarman’s family and the 
house of the ‘ Mahakumaras,’ which, as Professor Kielhorn contends, prevented the former 


Professor Kielhorn reviews the situation in quite a different light, and draws the following con- 
clusions from the above materials : — 

*■ Yasovarman had three sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavarman, and Laksmivarman. Soon after his succes- 
sion (and certainly some time between \ikrama Sam. 1192 and 1200), Jayavarman was dethroned by Ajaya- 
varman, who and whose successors then became the main branch of the Paramara family in Maiava, and 
continued to style themselves ‘maharajas.’ The third brother, Laksmivarman, however, did not submit 
to Ajayavarman ; and, as stated in E, he succeeded by force of arms in appropriating a portion of Malava, 
which ho and his son and grandson de facto ruled over as independent chiefs. At the same time, Lak^rri- 
varman and, after him, his son and successor Hari^andra looked upon Jayavarman, though deposed, as 
the rightful sovereign of MSlava, and. in my opinion, it is for this reason that Haiiicandra, in the grant D., 
professes to rule by the favour of that prince, and that both Laksmivarman and Hariscandra claim for them- 
selves no higher title than that of Mahakumara, a title which was handed down to, and adopted by, even 
Lak?mivarman’s grandson Udayavarman.” (I. A., vol. XIX, p. 348.) 

Professor Hall propounds another theory regarding the succession that followed the death of Y'asovar- 
man. Ho says ; 


As Lakjmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is reasonable to suppose that he was the first- 
born. His father Jaya\arman also speaks of himself as if a sovereign ruler. Laksmivarman may have 
died while Harifeandra was still a child, and Jayavarman have acted as regent on behalf of his nephew, to 
whom the government eventually devolved from him ; if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is 
noticeable that .Jayavarman granted away land at one period precisely as if he were the sole and substan- 
tive head of the state. Possibly the extreme youth of his ward prevented his being named at the time. 


Laksmivarman being mentioned by his son, imder the title of ‘ mahakumara,’ and not as king, it may bo 
that ho deceased during the lifetime of Y'asovarman. Hariscandra designates himself in a similar manner, 
where he would certainly have called himself without qualification, sovereign, had he laid claim to undivided 
power. His complete style, in fact, is that which his father used as prince regent. Policy or some other 
motive may have dissuaded him from the style of full royalty, his hereditary right. It may therefore be 
conjectured that Jayavarman was still living in 1179 a.d.” (JAOS., vol. VII, p. 36.) 

With humble submission to the above two most erudite scholars of Indian history I beg to differ from 
them in their views. According to the evidence of the inscriptions, there were two ruling houses of the 
Mahakumaras. I am inclined to believe that Ajayavarman was the same as Jayavarman About this 
time the impenal^ Paramara government became obscure, and the whole of Malwa, with Dhara, became 
part of the Gujarat empire. Consideration of all these points has led me to view the situation in a different 
Light, as has been given above. 
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from mentioning the name of Jayavarman in the genealogical list of the ruling monarchs of 
M3,lwa. It may rather be inferred that there was a close alliance between the two houses, 
which subsequently helped the peaceful succession of Devapala, the son of the MahSkum3,ra 
Hariscandra, to the throne of Arjunavarman. If Professor Kielhorn is taken to be right 
in his assertion, then no reason can be offered why Devapala failed to mention Jayavarman’s 
name in his inscription. His father obtained his territory through the favour of Jayavarman, 
over which he himself probably ruled in the early years of his life. As a matter of fact, the 
names ‘ Jaya ’ and ‘ Ajaya ’ were used interchangeably in early times. The Cahamana 
Jayadeva, king of Sakambhari, was the immediate predecessor of Arnoraja, who was a 
contemporary of the Caulukya Kumarapala. He is mentioned in some of the early records 
of his family as Ajayadeva.^’ If all these things are taken into consideration, there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the identity of Jayavarman and Ajayavarman as one and the 
same king. Keeping these things in view the relation of the Mahakumaras may be traced 
in the following way. Yasovarman had two sons, Jayavarman, also known as Ajayavar- 
man, and Laksmivarman. Jayav'arman, after his accession to the throne of his father, 
granted some territories to Laksmivarman s son Hariscandra to administer on his behalf. 
When Ballala conquered Malwa after overthrowing Jayavarman, Laksmivarman wrested a 
part of the old ParamS,ra kingdom and established there a government of his own. This 
shows that there were two houses of the Mahakumaras which were intimately connected with 
each other and which ruled over different territories. 

In the light of the above discussion, I shall now try to narrate the short history of these 
collateral branches of the Param^ra family. The rulers of these families are justified in 
calling themselves ‘ Mah&kumaras,’ as they were members of the imperial house of Dhara. 
But why they continued to bear that subordinate title all through their reigns cannot be 
clearly explained. It may be suggested that they did not assume the title of independent 
kingship simply from motives of political expediency, in an endeavour to avoid hostility 
with their powerful enemies, the Caulukyas. 

Hariscandra. 

It has been noticed above that Jayavarman began his career as an independent monarch 
and ruled his dominion between the years 1138 and 11L3 .4.D. At the same time within 
this x>eriod he entrusted Hariscandra with the government of a portion of his kingdom. 
Hariscandra continued to rule over his territory even when the imperial Paramara family 
was completely overthrown by BaUala and Malwa was, later on, conquered by Kumarapala. 
At present we have only one copper plate inscription of Hariscandra s reign, which was found 
in the village of Piplianagar, in the Sujalpur pargana, Gwalior State, Central India.*® It 
was issued on the occasion of a solar eclipse in Sam. 1235= 1178 a.d. Its object is to record 
that Hariscandra, having bathed in the holy water of the Narmada, near the temple of the 
four-faced Markandesvara, granted two shares of the registered rents of the village of Pala- 
savada to the learned Brahman Dasaratha, son of the learned Sindhu. It is further stated 
that, on the full moon of Vaisakha of the same year, he gave the remaining shares of the 
above village, with the addition of the shares of both customary dues from the baaar 
below the fort of Gunapura, to the Brahman Malvinu, son of the learned Delu. These 
grants were communicated to the Government officers, the inhabitants, patels. Brahmans and 
others of the villages of Mamati and Palasavada, in the Madapadra pratijdgaranaka of the 
Nilagiri ma idala, for their information. 

Of the localities mentioned above, I am inclined to identify Nilagiri with the modern 
Nilgarh fort, south of the Vindhya, about a mile north of the Narmada.*® Gunapura seems 

JASB., vol. LV, Part I, p. 4, v. 14. Cf. Pithvirnja i'tjayn, sarga, v. 85. 

^9 JA^^B , vol. VII, p. 7:i0. 

ly liidia}i Aila.s. Shoot Xu o.^B, A. 
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to have been the modern Godurpura, on the south bank of the Nannad&.*<> Palas»v&# is 
to be identified with the modem town of PalaswarS,, in the Khandesh District, Bombay Pre- 
sidency, sixty-nine miles north of Malegaon. I am unable to identify Mad^padra and Mamati. 

All this gives us an idea as to what constituted the dominion of Hari^andra. It com- 
prised the western portion of the old Paramara kingdom, south of the Vindhya. How long 
Hariscandra enjoyed his territory cannot be definitely ascertained. He ruled at least from 
1144 to 1178 A.D. Devaphla and Udayavarman were his two sons, of whom the former 
seems to have succeeded to the throne. Devapala later on assumed the sovereignty of Maiwft 
between the years 1215 and 1218 a.d., after the death of Arjunavarman. 

Laksmivarman. 

Laksmivarman, the son of Yasovarman, was a powerful ehief. His elder brother, Jaya- 
varman, seems to have been killed in battle against the Caulukyas of Karn&ta. In that period 
of transition Laksmivarman collected strength, and forcibly took possession of the eastern 
part of the Paramara empire south of the Vindhya. An inscription*^ of his reign has been 
discovered. In Sam. 1200=1144 a.d., on the occasion of the eclipse of the moon, he re- 
affirmed the grant made by Yasovarman in Sam. 1191, with a view to increasing the religious 
merit of his father. 

Of the localities mentioned in the record, the village Vadauda may be identical with 
Vadauda of the Mandhata plate of Jayavarmanll,** where it is described as a village in Mahua- 
dapathaka. Professor Kielhom is inclined to identify it with the modem village of Burud 
about three miles north-east of Satajuna, which lies 13 miles south-west of Mandhata.*® As 
regards the rest of the localities, I cannot offer any suggestion. 

Laksmivarman died some time before 1184 a.d. and was succeeded by his grandson 
Udayavarman, the son of Hariscandra. 

Udayavarman. 

An inscription,*^ dated Sam. 1256=1199 a.d., of Udayavarman’s reign has been dis- 
covered in a field at the village Xdjamun.inthe Bhopal State. It records that, after bathing in 
the river Reva (Narmada), at a place called Guvadaghatta, he granted the village of Gunaura 
to a Brahman named Malusarman, the son of Yajnadhara. The village granted was situated 
in Vodasira forty-eight, belonging to the Narmadapura praiijdgarar^aka, in the Vindhya 
man^la. The rmndalika Ksemvaraja was the dutaka of this grant. 

Mr. Fleet** identifies Gunaura with the modern village of Ganora, seven miles south-west 
of Hoshangabad. Narmadapura, according to him, is identical with the modem Hoshang- 
abad district, and Guvadaghatta is the present village of Guaria, on the left bank of the 
Narmada. I think the modern Nemawar on the right of the bank of the Narmad& represents 
the ancient Narmadapura. 

An inscription*® of the reign of one Udayaditya, dated Sam. 1241 = 1184 a.d., is now 
lying in Bhopal. Another inscription** of the same chief, dated Saka 1108=1186 a.d., is to 
be found in the ‘ vidyamandira ’ in Bhopal State. In the latter part of the twelfth century 
A.D., no king of the name of Udayaditya is known to have ruled in Bhopal. The Bhopal 
grant referred to above bears witness to the fact that about that time Udayavarman was 
ruling over the Hoshangabad district and a part of the Bhopal State. Under these circum- 
stances, Udayaditya may very reasonably be identified with Udayavarman. 

20 Ibid.. A. 4. The place is also mentioned in Vakpati raja’s grant dated V.S. 1036. {I.A., vol. 

XIV. p. 160.) 

2> I. A., vol. XIX, p. 351. *2 E.I., vol, IX. p. 131. 23 ibid., p. 120. 

24 I.A., vol. XVI. p. 252. 25 Hid., p. 253. 2 o jaOS., vol. Vll, p. 35. 

Bhupdlf hhumipdl-o'yam Vdaijdditya-pdrthivah \ 

Trncdam nirmitarn -ithanatn rasu-purntivaraih ^alcc i: (Ibid.) 
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The reign of Udayavarman seems to have extended into the early years of the thirteenth 
century a.d. Nothing is known about his successors. DevapMa, after his accession to the 
throne of Malwa, issued a grant of land in the Hoshangabad district's in 1218 a.d. This 
shows that by that time the territory of Udayavarman had passed into his brother’s hands. 

From all the above circumstances, it follows that when in the fourth decade of the 
twelfth century a.d., the main Param&ra dynasty was overthrown, and a Gujarat sovereignty 
was established in its place, two junior branches of the former house under the designation 
of ‘ IVIahakum&ra ’ continued to hold sway over the modem districts of Nimtlr, HoshangabM 
and Khandesh. But at last, early in the thirteenth century a.d., a member of this family 
succeeded to the main Paramara kingdom, and reunited these branches to the main dynasty. 

The genealogy of the Mahakum3,ras is given below ; — 

Yasovarman 


I 


Jaya° or Ajayavarman M. Laksmivarman (Ruler of Hoshangabad in Bhopal) 


Vindhyavarman 

I 

Subhatavarman 

i 

Arjunavarman 

1 

Succeeded by Devap§,la 


M. Hariscandra (Ruler of Khandesh, Indore and 
j Nimar district) 


Devapala M. Udayavarman. (Successor of 

Laksmivarman.) 


THE VIJAYANAGARA CONQUEST OF CEYLON. 

Bt B. a. SALETORE, M.A., Ph.D. 

While studying Indian epigraphy and other allied subjects under Dr. Don Martino de 
Zilva Wickremasinghe, my attention was kindly drawn by him to certain statements made 
by Mr. H. W. Codrington in his book entitled A Short History of Ceylon. Mr. Codrington 
writes thus : — “ Bhuvanaika Bahu V. (1372-3 to 1406-7 a.d. at least) reigned in Gampola : 
he seems to have been little more than a figure-head. A Vijayanagar record of 1385-6 a.d. 
relates that the prince, Virupaksha, conquered, among others, the Sinhalas, and presented 
crystals and other jewels to his father Harihara ; this may refer to the kingdom of Jaffna, 
which in the next century was tributary to the great empire on the mainland.”* The source 
of information referred to by Mr. Codrington is the inscription No. 32 in the Epigraphia 
Indica (vol. Ill, p. 228). 

Then again the writer says: — “In 1344 the king of Jaffna [i.e., Sapmnal Kumfiraya, 
‘ the son, actual or adopted, of Parakrama Bahu ’]* held a considerable part of the north 
of Ceylon, and the last half of the fourteenth century marked the zenith of his power : we 
have seen that for a short time the overlordship of the island was in his hands. By the begin- 
ning of the next century, if not at the end of the preceding, the kingdom was tributary to 
the great continental empire of Vijayanagar. Nunez states this definitely, and one of the 
regular titles of the emperor was ‘ who levied taxes from llam the Sifihalese poems of the 
time also constantly speak of the people of Jaffna as Canarese. Valentyn mentions an 
invasion of the Canarese, that is of the Vijayanagar forces ; it is uncertain whether this was 
the occasion or the result of the conquest of Jaffna.”® 

Finally, Mr. Codrington, while dealing with the pluck and endurance of the Portuguese, 
writes thus : — “ It is interesting to speculate what the history of Ceylon would have been 


2P I.A., vol. XX, p. 310. 

‘ H. W. Codrington. A Short History nj Ceylon, p. S4. 
2 iliid.. p. 91. p. 92. 
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had the Portuguese not ventured to India. There seems to be little doubt that the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar would have collapsed earlier than it did, and that the south of India and 
with it possibly Ceylon would have fallen under Muhammadan rule.”* 

I intend to deal with these statements in the light of Vijayanagara history. To start 
with, we may dispense with the last statement quoted above as an instance of the views of 
writers unfamiliar with the history of the Muhammadan conquests of Southern India in 
general and of Vijayanagara monarchs in particular, from the first half of the fourteenth 
century till the end of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. Apart from the fact that 
.speculation in history is a most undesirable pastime, it is difficult to make out what pre- 
cisely the writer means when he says that “ there seems to be little doubt that the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara would have collapsed earlier than it did,” while dealing with the activities 
of the Portuguese. From the manner in which the writer speculates about the entry of the 
Portuguese into India, he would seem to suggest that Vijayanagara owed her stability to 
the support which she got from the Portuguese. This is far from being historically true. 
Instead of Vijayanagara acquiring vigour from the wise counsel and wealth of the Portu- 
guese, it was the latter who were enabled to add to their material riches because of their 
prosperous trade with “ Bisnaga,” as they called Vijayanagara in those days. In fact, 
when Vijayanagara was beaten in the famous battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, called in history 
by the wrong name of Talikota, Portugal as a maritime power in the East fell too. That is 
why Faria y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, writes thus : — “ The trade of India was this 
year at a very low ebb, by reason of the desolation of the kingdom of Bisnagar, whose riches 
are equal to its extent, which is from the borders of Bengala to those of Cinde.”^ How 
sadly the blow which Vijayanagara received told also on the Portuguese is related by an- 
other writer, Sassetti, “ who was in India from 1.578 to 1588,” and who says— 

The traffic was so large that it is impossible to imagine it ; the place was immensely 
large ; and it was inhabited by people rich, not with richness like ours, but with the richness 

of the Crassi and the others of those days and such merchandise as diamonds, rubies, 

pearls and besides all that, the horse trade. That alone produced a revenue in the 

city (Goa) of 120 to 150 thousand ducats, which now reaches only G thousand.”® Couto 
confirms him “ By this destruction of the kingdom of Bisnaga India and our State were 

much shaken ; and the Custom House of Goa sufiered much in its Revenue, so that 

day till now the inhabitants of Goa began to live less well Therefore one does not 

see how the stability or prosperity of the great Hindu Empire could be afiected by the advent 
of the Portugue.se into India. As regards the crushing blow which Vijayanagara received 
in the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, and the cause which turned an almost brilliant victory 
into an unimaginable rout, the student of history cannot do better than read the account 
of the struggle as given by the Rev. Fr. Henry Heras in his book. The Aravidu Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara.^ 

We may now' examine the second statement made by Mr. Codrington, viz., “ By the 
beginning of the next century (i.e., the fifteenth), if not at the end of the preceding the king- 
dom was tributary to the great continental empire of Vijayanagara.” Nuniz is the autho- 
rit\ on whose testimony the writer has based his remark. I venture to suggest that a single 
statement found in a foreign traveller’s account is in itself not sufficient to drive home an 
assertion, especially when such a statement deals with the title of a king. True, in this case 
it happens to Ire Nuniz who has left behind him a verj accurate description of Vijayanagara. 
But one may be mo re cautious in accepting the opinion or assertion of Nuniz who, although 

1 Ibid., pp. 130-132. 

5 Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa (trans. Stevens), II, p. 252. 

8 Sewell. A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagara), p. 210 (1900 ed.) 

^ Ibid. 

' Heras. The Aruvidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara. eli. IX, p. lyi 1 , 
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he “ states this definitely,” is not always entirely reliable. These following inconsistencies 
in the narrative of Nuniz may be noted : — 

1. Nuniz opens his accormt with an initial bhmder. “ In the year twelve hundred 
and thirty these parts of India were ruled by a greater monarch than had ever reigned."® 
Sew’ell commenting on this wrote : — “ This date should be 1330. Nuniz was here about a 
century wrong. 

2. Nuniz gives the date of the battle of Raichur as 1522. Sewell remarks ; — “ I am 
bold enough to believe, and defend my belief, that when Nuniz fixed the day of the great 
fight as the new moon day of the month of May. 1522 a.d., he made a mistake in the year, 
and should have written ‘ 1520.’ 

3. Nuniz makes the last days of Prince V.rabhadra a tragedy, But in reality Prince 
Virabhadra was raised to the position of a viccroy^*^ 

4. Nuniz relates that Vijaya Bhupati lived six years, and during this time did no- 
thing worth relating.” But the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao proved that Vijaya Bhupati 
reigned only for six months. 

5. Nuniz does not mention Madura in the list of provinces. **’ Madura, as is well known, 
was an integral part of the empire during his days. 

6. Nuniz afiirms that the Vijayanagara king was a Brahman. “ The king of Bisnaga 

is a Brahman ; every day he hears the preaching of a learned Brahman No 

authority is required to refute this incredible assertion. 

7. Nuniz says that the king never ga\e receipts to the nobles when they brought 
revenue to the imperial treasury'. “ In this way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided between 
more than two hundred captains who are all heathen, and according to the lands and 
revenues that they have so the king settles for them the forces that they arc compelled to 
keep up, and how much revenue they have to pay him every month during the first nine 
days of the month of September. He never gives any receipts to them, only, if they do not 
pay, they are well punished and ruined, and their property taken away .”’8 If tax-collectors 
granted receipts to the people, as an inscription dated 1558-9 A.n. informs us.’® we may well 
assume that the system of granting receipts must also have been in vogue in the capital. 

8. Nuniz gives an account of the first family of Vijayanagara 20 which is not corrobo- 
rated, except as regards Bukka and Deva Raya, by the inscriptions discovered till now relat- 
ing to the Sarigama dyuiasty'. 

9. Nuniz pictures to us Achynta Raya in the light of a profligate villaiir. “ Which 
king Chytarao [Achyuta Raya], after ho ascended the throne, gave himself over to vice and 
tyranny. He is a man of very little honesty, and on account of this the people and the captains 

are much discontented with his evil life and inclinations ”21 The Rev. Fr. Heras has 

shown that Nuniz cannot here be trusted at a 11 . 22 A monarch who gave himself up to vice and 
ease would never have been able to conduct successful campaigns against powerful enemies. 22 

These are only some of the inaccurate statements in the account of Nurriz which 
depreciate the value of his work. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that as regards Deva 
Raya and the tribute which he is said to have levied, Nuniz was perhaps correct, since he 
is corroborated by other evidence, both Hindu and foreign. 

9 Sewell, OJ). ci«., p. 291. ^0 Ibid., note (2). 

12 Ibid., p. 140 f. Mr. B. Venkoba Rao defends Nuniz. See hia L-iJe of Vydsardya by Somandtlia, Intr., 

p. clvii. ’2 Sewell, ibid., pp. 319-320. 

13 Rice, Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. XI. Dg. 107, p. 71. 14 Sewell, ibid., p. .302. 

15 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XV, p. 14 ; Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle fur 1911, p, 104. 

13 Sewell, ibid., p. 384, note (4). Sewell, ibid., p. 390. 13 Ibid., p. 389. 

12 Butterworth and Veijugopal Chetty. Inscriptions in the Xellore District, vol. II, p. 9 , 52 . 

20 Sewell, ibid., p. 299 f. Cf. Ric’. M '/sore and Coor.t {rym lh-> Inscri ptc. m. p. 112. 

21 .Sewell, ibid., p. 307. Heras, op. cit., pp. 1-2, n. (2). 

2* No. 27 of the Madras Epuj/apfucal R'-port for 1911. 
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But what may be noted is that a statement by a foreign traveller, especially when it re- 
lates to one of the titles assumed by the monarchs, is in itself insufficient for historical pur- 
poses. Likewise is a mere assertion in the inscriptions of the Hindu rulers themselves not of 
any value so long as it is not confirmed by external evidence. Thus for example, an inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1530 (1608-9 a.d.) tells us that Venkatapati Deva “ levied tribute from all 
coimtries and from Ilam (Ceylon).** ViraPratapa Sriranga Deva, we are told in an epigraph 
dated Saka 1505 (1583-4 a.d.), “ having taken every countrj' was pleased to receive tribute 
from Ceylon.”*® The same is seen in an earlier inscription of the same monarch, dated Saka 
1499 (1577-8 A.D.).*® This activity of Ranga II in regard to Ceylon is mentioned together 
with his subjugation of the Kallars and Maravars in Kohgu and Malai-nadu, according to an 
inscription dated 1583-4 a.d.*^ We are told in an epigraph of Saka 1490 (1568-9 a.d.) that 
Vira Vasanta, i.e., Venkata I, conquered Ceylon.*® EvenSadasiva boasts of having “ looted 
Ceylon,” according to an inscription dated Saka 1486 (1564-5 a.d.)** Then we have Sad&siva, 
son of Rangappa Nayaka Udaiyar, “ who received tribute from Ceylon,” in Saka 1469 
(1547-8 A.D.).*o There is reference in Hindu literature of about this period to an invasion of 
Cejdon. Rama Raya Vitthala and Tirumala, the first cousins of Rama Raya, “ are given 
credit for having set up a pillar of victory on the Tamraparni and even to have sent out an 
invasion to Ceylon.”** 

But these claims of the later Vijayanagara rulers cannot be accepted as authentic, since 
they cannot be substantiated by independent evidence. All that may be said about such 
assertions is that the later monarchs continued to prefix among their titles that relating to 
the conquest cf and tribute from Ceylon, in memory of some real conquest of that island that 
must have taken place prior to their times. We have to find out how many times Ceylon 
was conquered by Vijayanagara kings. 

Let us begin with Nuniz, whose account is certainly of great importance. He speaks of 
Saluva Timma — “ He is lord of Charamaodel and of Nagapatao, and Tamagor and Bomgarin 
and Dapatao, and Truguel and Caullin, and all these are cities ; their territories are veiy 
large, and they border on Ceylon.”** 

About Deva Raya II. the chronicler relates the following : — “ At his death he left a son 

called Deorao, who reigned twenty-five years This (i.e., the revenue of eight hundred 

and fifty millions of gold) was no great sum, seeing that in his time the king of Coullao (Quilon) 
and Ce3-llao (Ceylon) and Paleacate (Pulicat). and Peguu, and Tanacary (Tenasserim) and 
many other countries paid tribute to him.’’** 

Then there is the account of a son of a “ PureoyTe Deoro,” called Ajarao : “ 

he reigned forty-three years, in which time he was always at war with the Moors ; and he took 
Goa, and Chaul, and Dabull, and Ceillao, and all the country of Charamandell ”** 

The fact that the viceroyalty of Saluva Timma bordered on the coast of Ceylon is no 
evidence that the island was subject to Vijayanagara. But there is some epigraphical evi- 
dence which may enable us to understand the situation better. An inscription dated Saka 
14G1 (1539-40 A.D.), found in the Raja-Gopala Perumal temple at Tanjorc, informs us that 
Achyuta Raya conquered Ilam.*® According to the late Mr. Venkayya, tlris assertion “ had 
to be looked upon as a meaningless boast not uncommon with the later Vijayanagara kings.’’*® 

2 i No. 92 of M.E.R. for 192,3. 25 Xo. 128 of M.E.R. for 1918. 

2<i No. 134 of M.E.R. for 1918. 

No. 30 of M.E.R. for 19i>5 ; Madras Ep. Report for 1005, p. 52. 

Ep. Report for lS09-1900,parQ, 82. 

21' No. 451 of M.E.R. for 1905 ; No. 129 of 1905 ; ArcU. Sur. Rept., 1899-1000. para. 70 ; Madras Ep. 
Report for 1905, p, 52. 

t ^ M.E.R. for 1919. 3^ Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. The Sources of V ijatjanagara History, p. 16. 

Sewell. r,p. cil., p. 384. Sewell, ihid., p. 302. S i Sewell, ibid., p. 301. 

No. 40 of M.E.R. for 1897. 5" Madias Ep Rrpnil for 1001), p. 2t). 
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But while noticing the inscriptions of the same monarch at Conjeeveram,®^ Mr. Vehkayya 
remarked in the same breath — “ They (i.e., the Conjeeveram inscriptions) repeat that Achyuta 
Raya planted a pillar of victory in the Tambraparni river, and received the daughter of the 
Pandyan king (in marriage). If this is true, his conquest of Cejdon as recorded in the Tanjore 
inscription cannot be absolutely false.”^* Perhaps we may not be far wrong in supposing 
that Achyuta Raya, who had conquered Travancore,^® might also have been successful against 
Ceylon. The affairs in that island were favourable for foreign intervention. In 1521, 
Ceylon had been divided between the three brothers, Mayadunne, Rayigam Bandara, and 
Bhuvanaika Bihu. The first received the Province of Sabaragamuva ; the second, the 
Wallawitti ; the third, the Galle and Kalattura districts, while the seaports w'ere in the hands 
of Bhuvanaika Bahu. To make matters worse, there was an independent king over the 
hill-country ; and, then, there was the Zamorin of Calicut and the Portuguese, as allies of 
the contending parties.*® This confusion lasted from 1521 a.d. till 1539 a.d.,*^ when Maya- 
durme was forced to make peace. There is nothing improbable in the victorious generals of 
Achyuta intervening in the affairs of the Ceylon rulers : one is inclined to doubt whether in 
the early years of Achyuta himself, or perhaps in the last days of the great Krishna Deva Raya, 
there was not an attempt on the part of the Hindu rulers to get some contiol over Ceylon. 

An inscription dated Saka 1440, Chitrabhanu, says that Krishna Deva Raya conquered 
tlam and every other country, and witnessed the elephant hunt. *2 From the wrong date of 
the inscription,*^ and from the use of the phrase, “ one who witnessed the elephant hunt," 
we have to conclude that these two claims of Krishna Deva Raya have to be attributed to 
one of his predecessors who, both according to Hindu and foreign sources, can be credited 
with a mission to Ceylon. This was Deva R4ya II (1419 — 1446), or his predecessor Vira 
Vijaya (1412 or 1415—1468 a.d.).** 

About this time ParUkrama BShu VI (1412 or 1415 — 1468 a.d.) was the ruler of Ceylon. 
Some of the principal events in the reign of this king were the sending of tribute to China 
in 1436 A.D. and in 1445 a.d., and again in 1459 a.d.; the conquest of Jaffna by Sapumal 
KumAraya ; the revolt of the hill-country under Jotiyo Sitano ; and finally, the abdication of 
Parakrama Bahu in favour of his (daughter's) son, Vira Parakrama Bahu.*^ Ceylon was 
evidently beset with internal dangers. 

To revert to Xuniz. He informs us that Deva Raya got tribute from the kings of Ceydon. 
Quilon, Pulicat, Pegu, and Tenasserim. We have, at the present stage of our investigations, 
no evidence to corroborate the remarks of Nuniz as regards Pegu and Tenasserim.*® Bub 
about Ceylon the evidence of another traveller happily coincides udth that given bv Xuniz. 
‘Abdur-Razzaq, the Persian ambassador, while describing the plot in the Vijay'anagara 
court to assassinate the emperor, says : — “ The king then summoned to his presence his other 
brothers, and all the nobles ; but everyone of them had been slain, except the minister, the 
Dandlk, who previous to this dreadful tragedy, had gone to Silan. A courier was despatched 

to summon him, and inform him of what had transpired When the Danail: had returned 

from his tour, and had become acquainted uith all that had transpired, he was astounded, 
and after being admitted to the honour of kissing the royal feet, he offered up his thanks for 
the safety of the king's person, and made more than usual preparation to celebrate the festi- 
val of Mahandwt." 

{To be continued.) 

3? Sewell, Lists oj Antiquities, I, pp. 181-2 ; Nos. 49 andSO of il/.fi.if. for 1900. 38 Madras Ep. Report 

for 1900, p. 2G. 

33 Madras Ep. Report for 1909, p. 119 ; Aladras Ep. Report for 1900, pp. 27-8. 

*1 Codrington, op. cit., pp. 96-7. ** Ibid. 

43 Xo. 146 of M.E.R. for 1903 ; Madras Ep. Report for 1904, p. 19. 

*3 xhe date ought to be Saka 1444 (1522-3 a.d.), M.E.R., ibid. 

*1 Sewell, op. cit., p. 404 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 112. *s Codrington, op. cit., pp. 90-93. 

Cf. .Journal of the Bombay Historical .Society, vol. I, Part 2, p. 175. 

*7 Elliot, History of India, IV, pp, 116-7 (ed. Dowson). See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 93, for 
remarks on mahdnavamt. 

■i 
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BOOK-XOTIGES. 


Epigraphia Indica, vol. XX, pt. 1 (Jan. 1929)- 
This issue contains two important articles, namely 
(1) by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel on the Prakrit inscriptions 
found at Xagarjunakonja in the Guntur district, 
and (2) by the Editor on the stone inscription of the 
reign of Yasovarmadeva found at Xalanda in the 
Patna district. The finds at the first-named site 
are of value from historical, geographical and archi- 
tectural points of view. The epigraphical records 
refer to the same southern Ikhaku dynasty as is 
mentioned in the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions, with 
certain interesting additional details. Many of the 
sculptures recovered at this site are of fine workman- 
ship, rivalling, if they do not even excel in some 
instances, the well known sculptures of Amaravati. 

Dr. Vogel makes some interesting suggestions in 
connexion with the jilace narnes recorded. Some of 
the readings are, however, still doubtful, e-g., Yavana 
and Palura ; and it is not clear whether the “ mahd- 
chitiya at Kaijtakasela ” refers to the makdehetiya 
C-xcavatod by Mr. Loughurst to the west of the 
Xaharallabodu hillock, or to a alupa in some other 
locality, where Bodhisiri had dedicated a pious 
foundation. It seems possible that both this 
Kaijtakasela and the Katakasola mentioned in 
inscription Xo. 54 in Burgess’s Bud. StApaa of 
Amaravati d; Jaggayyapeta (p. 106 and PI. LXI) 
refer to the same place. Might this not be Chaijta- 
sfila, to the east of Srikakulam, near what appears 
to have been an old branch of the Kistna, in the 
present estuary of the river. It is improbable that 
Ptolemy's “ emporium ” Kantakossula could have 
been far from the mouth of the river. On his map 
he marks it by the coast, and, be it noted, to the 
east (i.e., north-east) of the mouth of the Maisolos. 
Moreover, the alluvium of the delta has probably 
extended a considerable distance in the past 1800 
year.s. Ag.lin, the features of the Xagarjunakopda 
site do not seem to fit in with Hsiian-tsang's descrip- 
tion of the capital of the T'e-na-ka-che-ka country. 
It is certainly tempting to associate the Sriparvata 
mentioned with the monastery in which, according 
to the Tibetan tradition, Xagarjuna spent the con- 
cluding part of his life, more especially that the 
isolated rocky hill overlooking tlie site on the 
north and north-west still bears the name Nagar- 
junakonda, or ‘ Xagarjuna’s hill but the ditficulty 
anses that Hsiian-tsang places Xagarjima's monas- 
tery' to the south-west of the [Maha] Kosala coun- 
try, “ above 300 li from the capital.'’ The sugges- 
tion that the Dosara of Ptolemy (cf. the Dosarene of 
the Periplus) may be equated with Tosali is impor- 
tant, and, if accepted, will obviate several difncul- 
ties that arise in respect of other identifications 
suggested lor Ptolemy's Dosara. 

The c hief intcre.st of the Xalanda inscription, as 
Dr. Hiranand.i Sastri points out, lies in the fact 
that it leads to the coiiclii.sion tliat the name of the 
great ruler who broke the power of the Hiinas in 


northern India in the sixth century was Yasovarm- 
madeva, and that he was identical with the Yaso- 
dharma of the Mandasor inscriptions. 


Ajtnttal Report, Abch-eolooical Dep.4btment of 

H. E. H. THE Nizam’s Dominions, fob the year 

1928-29. 

In this report Mr. G. Yazdani, Director of Archaio- 
logy, describes in some detail, with admirably re- 
produced plates, the old forts at Koilkorida and 
Bidar, which were newly surveyed during the j'car. 
Both these sites present aspects of historical and 
architectural interest, the more salient of which 
have been indicated in the report. The question of 
water supply was always of paramount concern in 
the selection of ancient hill fortress sites, and both 
Bidar and Koilkonda were well provided in this 
respect. One of the most striking features of the 
fort at Koilkonja was the system of water reservoirs, 
serving each stage on the hill and thus providing 
independent supplies ol water for the garrisons 
occupying different levels in case intercommunica- 
tion were cut off. 

Several appendices follow the report. In App. 
A, Mr. N. L. N. Bao gives a transcription, with 
translation, of an inscription of the year 1551 in 
Telugu characters on a pillar in front of the gate 
of KoilkoijiJa fort, the contents of which corrobo- 
rate the account given by Eirlshta of the help ren- 
dered by the garrison to Ibrihim Qutb Shdh in 
e.stablishing himself on the throne of Golko^uila. 
Mr. T. Stroenivas, in App. B, describes the fort 
and other monuments at Udgir ; while K. Muham- 
mad -Ahmad furnishes a note (App. C) on a number 
of Persian inscriptions at this site. App. D con- 
tains a detailed description of an important find of 
punch-marked coins from tlie Karimnngar district, 
of which 39 specimens have leen figured on PI. XVI, 
which will he useful in the future when tlie much- 
nojded inten.si\e reseurcli into the .«ignificance of 
the signs on this .ancient form of currency is carried 
I out. 


The G.vvtM.vTH .\nd PAi-KiGUNptr Inscriptions of 
Asoka, edited by R. L. Turner, M.C., M.A., 
Litt.D. Hyderabad Archseological Series No. 10, 
1932. 

These inscriptions, which present another version 
of Asoka s Minor Edict, differing in some interesting 
re.spects from the seven other records known from 
Rupnath, busaram, Bairat, Maski, Brahmagiri, Sid- 
d.ipiira and Jatiiigaramcss-ara, have been publish- 
ed with commendable proinj;titiidc ; and the Depart- 
ment is to bo congratulated on having secured 
the services of Prof. Turner, who has edited and 
translated the texts in a very thorough manner, 
dcscnliiiig at length the dialectal features occurring 
and reenrdiug notes on the plioriology' and grammar. 
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Of the two inscriptions, that of Gavimath is com- 
plete, while that of Palkigun<Ju is mostly obliterated, 
but the characters that remain legible show that it 
was probably a replica of the other. Fortunately 
the Gavimath record, like that of Rupnath, is also 
completely legible — all others being defective in 
this respect. Its most interesting features are that, 
besides adding a word or two to the ASokan voca- 
bulary, it maintains the distinction of r and I (thus 
differing from the northern group) and is unique in 
its treatment of Sk. n, which appears, both as inter- 
vocalic and initial, as ri. Prof. Turner shows reason 
for thinking that this writing of n represents a reality 
of pronunciation. This excellent memoir, with its 
abundance of illustrative plates, has been admiinbly 
produced by the Oxford University Press. 

Palkiguijdu and Gavimath are the names of two 
rocky hills near Kopbal in the extreme south-west 
corner of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. Refer- 
ence has already been made to these inscriptions 
above (vol. LXI, p. 39), whore a map will be found 
showing this and other sites in southern India where 
A^okan inscriptions have been discovered up to 
this time. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Thirteek Trivandrum Plays attributed to 
Bhasa. Translated into English by A. C. Wool- 
NER and Laksh.man Sarup. Vol. I. (Panjab 
University Oriental Publications, No. 13.) viii -j- 
200 pp. Oxford University Press, 1930. 

The thirteen plays discovered some twenty 
years ago by the late JIM. Gapapati 6astri and 
ascribed by him to BhAsa have given rise to a lively 
controversy concerning their authorship. Though 
prominent authorities like Professor F. W. Thomas 
still seem to take it for pror ed that these plays are 
in some way or other intimately connected with the 
somewhat nebulous Bhasa, the researches and argu- 
mentations of Messrs. Barnett and Pisharoti have 
made it tolerably clear at least to the present writer 
that these works have had nothing whatsoever to do 
with Bhasa. But whoever was their author, or even 
if they be simply stage versions prepared by wholly 
unlcnown authors, they are by no means devoid of 
interest. As for beauties of language and sentiment 
they cannot, of course, vie with the great plays of 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and others ; still, although 
they contain not a few quite insipid passages — as, 
e.g., the prelude of the first act of the PaRcardtra— 
they are also able to exhibit quite a number of 
beautiful ones which betray a not inconsiderable 
poetical genius. Thus it was a very fortunate idea 
of Professors Woolner and Sarup to join in present- 
ing us with a complete English translation of these 
thirteen dramas. 

The first volume contains the translations of the 
Pratijnd-Yangandhardi/ana, the Svapna-\ dsava- 
dattd, the Dari'lm-Cdrwlatta. the Pancardtra, the 
Madhyainai'i/'ii/o'ja. and the Pratimdndtaka. The 


translated text makes easy and agreeable reading 
and generally adapts itself quite closely to the 
Sanskrit, although there may, in one or more pas- 
sages, be a very tew inadvertences. We shall allow 
ourselves to make a very few unimportant remarks 
which are in no way meant to detract from our 
high opinion of this able piece of work. 

P. 111. — ^The words agnir. . . .amarottamamukham 
are very unhappily rendered by “ Fire at the head 
of the greater deities they should be translated 
“ Agni, the mouth of the great gods.” 

P. 112 (and p. 134). — Read Rudra instead of 
Kudra. 

P. 119. — V. 51 scarcely tallies with the Mahd- 
hhdrata, as there it is stated that Bhima slew the 
Kicakas with the stem of a palm-tree. 

P. 134. — In V. 70 we find a Mddrisuta (rendered 
by ■* Miidri's sons ” in the translation) mentioned, 
i.e., either Nakula or Sahadova. Thus the state- 
ment on p. 107, that neither of them is mentioned 
in the play, is not quite correct. 

P. 137 . — Apaskam (which is generally met with 
in the form apaskara) does not mean “ car ” but 
rather “wheel,” cp. Paijini, vi, 1, 140. The pro- 
blem of this and connected words I hope soon to 
deal with in another article. 

P. 149. — Whether madha in v. 26 means “wine ” 
or rather “honey ” seems doubtful (cp. v. 4, where 
Ghatotkaca is described as having yellow (pingala) 
eyes). 

P. 150. — Why there should be a play on dirghdyu 
and Vdyu, I fail to understand ; Vayu, of course, was 
the father of Bhima, and the old Brahmaq here 
wishes him an eternal life like that of his own sire. 

P. 152. — In V. 43 of Act I, Sakrah iSaktidharah, of 
course, does not mean “ Indra the Mighty,” but 
“ Indra and Skanda.” 

P. 154. — With the expression Dhdrtardstravana- 
davdgnih cp. the quotations from the Makdhhdrala 
given in the YOJ., XX, 332 f. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


Annual Bibliography of Indlan Arch.eology 
FOB THE yE.AE 1929, published by the Kem 
Institute, Leyden. 12iX9i in.; pp. vii-fl40, 
with 8 plates in collotype and 10 illustrations in 
the text. Leyden, 1931. 

In this volume the bibliography proper contains 
references to the contents of 731 periodicals, books 
and articles dealing with matter of archEcological 
interest relating to India and Netherlands India, as 
well as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo-China and 
Japan, arranged categorically under appropriate 
headings, adding extracts from reviews in the case 
of the more important matter. The editors con- 
tinue the commendable practice of prefacing the 
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bibliography with a brief survey of the most im- 
portant explorative work carried out during the 
year “ in the domain of Indian archaeology in the 
widest sense.” Five special contributions of this 
nature appear. In the first of these M. Sylvain 
Levi describes how he came to interpret the sculp- 
tures of the buried basement of the Barabudur by 
tlie light of a manuscript of the Karma-vibhanga 
which he had fomid in Nepal in 1922. In the 
second 11. Victor Goloubew gives a brief accoimt 
of the clearing of the site of the Prah Khan temple, 
near Angkor Thom, and of the excavations at Pra- 
Kieu in Annam, now identifiable with the site of 
the ancient capital of Champa. In the third Dr. J- 
Pe.ar30u describes the results of some recent excava- 
tions at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, where, besides 
the imcovering of further structures in brick and 
stone, some potsherds bearing Brahmi charac- 
ters of the third century B.c. are said to have been 
lound. The next section reviews the salient results 
of the explorations carried out by Mr. H. Har- 
greaves at llastung and Nal in Baluchistan, where 
links were foiuid with the prehistoric “ Indus ” 
civilisation. The last section deals with the im- 
portant explorations by Prof. E. Herzfeld in south- 
ern Kurdistan and in Luristfin, especially at sites 
near Nihawand, where he has recovered ceramic 
ware which he thinks clearly precede Susa II, and 
the date of which he assigns confidently to between 
3000 and 2750 p.c. Other objects were found to 
bear marked affinities to finds from Crete and Ur. 
The following striking passage quoted from a paper 
communicated by Prof. Herzfeld to the Illustrated 
London News in 1929 may well be reproduced ; — 

” It appears that there existed, at the dawn of 
history, a homogeneous civilisation, created 
and developed by peoples of kindred race, 
which extended from the west of Asia Minor, 
across the north of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and the whole of the Iranian table- 
land, as far as to the borderlands of India ; 
a civilisation which was opposed to and different 
from the oldest civilisation of the alluvial 
plains of the Euphrates and Tigris basin 
— namely, that of the Sumerians.” 

It would appear, further, that Prof. Herzfeld is 
satisfied that Susa I developed out of the neolithic 
civilisation of the sites foimd by him at Persepolis, 
while Susa II originated from the early bronze age 
culture of Nihawand region. 

The plates are excellently printed, as hitherto ; 
the index is full and carefully prepared : in fact the 
whole volume betokens efficiency and scholarship. 
.\11 interested in Eastern archaeology should keep 
this record on their shelves. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


ZcB Indischen Apologetik, by Hanns Oebtel. 

Verlag von W. Kohlhammer. Stuttgart, 1930. 

The authoritativeness and eternity of the Vedas, 
their revelation by the godhead and other similar 
questions have been subjects of lively discussion in 
India from very ancient times. The fullest discus- 
sion of them is found in Jaimini’s Aftmdrhsd-sulras, 
and among later works, in Sahara's commentary 
thereon and in Sayana’s introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Rgveda-samhita. Less full discus- 
sions are foimd in Sankara's commentary on the 
Brahma-sutras and also in the Nydya-sutras and 
Sdmkhya-sutras and commentaries thereon. The 
authors of the two last-named Sutra works however 
hold that the Vedas, though authoritative, are not 
eternal, while the followers of the Mimainsa school 
(Jaimini, Sankara, Sayapa) hold that the Vedas 
are eternal. A brief account of the views of all 
these authors was given by W. Muir nearly eighty 
years ago in volume 2 of his Original Sanskrit 
Texts. 

In the book under review, the author has given 
a succinct account of the views in this matter of 
the Mimamsakas. Taking as basis the discussion 
in Sdyapa’s introduction, he has rearranged the 
matter under four headings and supplemented it 
with details from Sahara’s and Sankara’s commenta- 
ries and YSska’s Nirukta in aU places where Sfiyapa 
has not reproduced them. The author’s rendering 
of the Sanskrit sentences is generally good, but is 
capable of improvement in some places. Thus, for 
instance, bhdvdh (p. 1, n. 2) does not denote ‘Wesen- 
heiten ’ but ‘ Dinge ’ ; similarly paddrthdh too (p. 3, 
n. 1 ) denotes ‘ Dinge ’ and not ‘ Wortbedeutungen ’ ; 
dkhydyika (p. 10) denotes ‘ story ’ and not ‘ Dialog ’ ; 
pratigraha (p. 47) signifies ‘ receipt of gifts ’ and not 
Empfang von -\lmosen ’ ; kini nad chinnatn 
(pp. 49-50) means ‘ What is cut off from us ? ’ i.e., 
'what do we lose thereby ? ’ and not ' Wie tut das 
(unserera Argumente) Abbruch ? ’ ; and jarbharl 
(bhartdrau) and turphaiUu(hantdrau) do not signify 
(p. 67) ‘ die zwei Bruder ' and ‘ die zwei Mordenden,’ 
but the two masters ' and ‘ the two slayers.’ 

Such instances, howe\er, are very few, and on the 
whole the book is one that may be warmly recom- 
mended to readers as conveying a faithful idea of 
what Sayana and Sahara have said about Indian 
apologetics. 

The u-sefulness of the book is enhanced bj- several 
Indexes, one of which (no. Ill) contains a list of 
unidentified {§ruti passages. The passage ugro ha 
bhiijyam, that is included therein, stands without 
doubt^for tuqro ha bhujyum. which is the beginning 
of R\ . 1. 116. 3 . that relates the story (dkhydyika) 
of how the Abvins saved Tugra. With the un- 
identified passage na caitad vidmo yadi brdhmand 
vd smo. one should compare Mait. Sam. 1. 4. 1 
(p- 60, line 3 f.). 

A. Venkatasubbiah. 
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THE VIJAYANAGARA CONQUEST OF CEYLON. 

By B. a. SALETOBE, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Continued from page 219.) 

Who was the “ Danaik ” who went to the frontier of Ceylon ? And what was the 
object of his mission ? The word “ Danaik ” is evidently a shortened form of danndyaka, 
or dandandtjaka, the official designation given to a commander in pre-Vijaj-anagara and 
Vijayanagara days. The late Mr. Vehkayya WTote the following : “ The mahapradhtoa 
Lakkanna Udaiyar mentioned in an inscription of Deva Raya at Tirthamalai (666 of 1905) 
was perhaps the same Lakkanna Dannayaka, ‘ lord of the Southern Ocean,’ mentioned in 
paragraph 31, Part II, of the last year’s Annual Report. The ‘ Danaik ’ who was vizier and 
who went on a voyage to the frontier of Ceylon during the reigir of Deva Raya II (Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 74) mifiht also have been the same.”** The late Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, 
took this assumption in the light of a fact. For Mr. Sastri wrote — “ One of his (i.e., Deva 
Raya’s) ministers was Dandandyaka Lakkanna, who is stated to have gone on a voyage to 
the frontier of Ceylon.”*® Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, in his inti'oduction to the History of 
the Ndyaks of Madura by Mr. Satyanatha Iyer, writes : “ The next time that the viceroyalty 
of Madura comes into prominence is under Deva Rdya II, when we bear of two brothers, 
known by the names Lakkana and Madana, in charge of the whole of the Tamil country, the 
former held high office at headquarters, probably with the government of Madura as his 
province, the administration of which he carried on by deputy. At one period about 1440 he 
is found in the south, and is given the title of ‘ Viceroy of ISIadura,’ and ‘ Lord of the Southern 

Ocean ’ From this high commission Lakkana was recalled back to the headquarters, 

after a defeat sustained by the imperial armies at the hands of the Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Dekkan, to reform the army, and to reorganise the resources with a view to ffiaal victory. 
It is apparently this Danaik (Dandandyaka) that is spoken of in such glowing terms by 
the Muhammadan traveller, ‘Abdur-Razzdq, who was in Vijayanagara in 1442-1443.”®® 
Mr. i^rikantha Sdstri also writes to the same effect: “Lakkanna justly styles himself the ‘in- 
creaser of the wealth of Deva Rdya, and sapldhga-rdjya-vardhana-kalddliara and unnata 
keleija (intimate) friend of Deva Rdya.’ We know from other sources that he conquered 
Ceylon and Gulbarga.”“' 

On what grounds this identification of Lakkanna with the Danaik mentioned by ‘Abdur 
Razzaq rests cannot be m<tde out. Evidently the lead given by the late Mr. Vehkayya has 
been implicitly followed. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiy'angar does not give the source of his infor- 
mation.''® The two brothers, Lakkanna and Madanna, were no doubt governors over the 
Tamil country during the latter part of their career: but we may acquaint ourselves with their 
history since it will be of some use to us hereafter. Lakkanna comes into prominence as the 
great minister in charge of the Mulbdgal kingdom in 1416 a.d.^® In 1428 a.d. Lakkanna 
Odeyar granted a d?iarma-sdsana to Sihgarasa’s son Aimaddta.®* In 1430 a.d. he was still 
(under Deva Rdya) governor over Mulbdgal.*® In the next year we have some information 
about his lineage : the epigraph styles him as well as his brother Mddanna, Heggade-devas of 

.8 Mad. Ep. Report for 1906, p. 64. 

49 Ibid, for 1919. p. 139. 

51^ Dr. S. K. Aiyangar in his introduction to Mr. S. Iyer’s History oj the Nayaks oj Madura, p. 6. 

si Srikantha Sastri, Indian Antiquary, LVII, p. 78. 

62 The aaihority obviously is the Paijdyan Clironicle, as given in Taylor’s Oriental Historical MSS., 
I, p. 37. Cf. Heras, AravUlu Dynasty, pp. 107-8. 

53 Ep. Car., X. Mb. 7, p. 72. There is a Lakanna Odeyar mentioned from about 1397 a.d. till 1402 
A.D. in the reign of Harihara II, Ep. Car., Hs. 46, p. 88 ; Ep. Gar., V. Cn., 17o, p. 201 ; Mysore Arch. Report 
for 1011-2, p. 47. If this dignitary could be idontiiied with the general we are dealing with, the latter must 
have been quite old when he terminated his official career au “ Lord of the Southern Ocean.” 

64 Ep. Car.. X. Kl. 104. p. 31. 

63 Ibid., Bp. 72. p. lo2. 
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the Vishnuvardhana golra, Vommayamma’s sons Lakkanna Dannayaka and Madamia.^*’ 
Another inscription of the same year repeats the same information, but gives to Madanna the 
rank of a damunjaka.^'’ In 1433 A.n. Lakkann Otleyar was placed over Teka|,'8 which in the 
next year he made over, by order of Deva Raya, to Saluva Gopa RS,ya.“® In 1435 a.d. both 
Lakkanna and Madanna appear in their capacity of odeyars.^^ From 1416 a.d. till 1435 
A.D., therefore, Lakkanna is mentioned only as a great minister,*' * ode.yar, and dannayaka. 

iSTow he has been identified with the ‘ Danaik ’ mentioned by ‘Abdur-Razzaq solely be- 
cause he was in charge of the southern division as the ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean.’ It 
seems this is enough to prove that the conjectures of the late Mr. Venkayj'^a were correct in 
the main. But I do not believe that such an identification is tenable. The point to be 
noted is whether Lakkanna could ever have been in the Vijayanagara court in 1442-1443 a.d., 
when the “ guilty prince ” was almost on the point of assassinating the emperor. This brings 
us to the history of Lakkanna as the ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean ’ (dakshina-sarmidrddhipati). 
The earliest date given to him as the ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean ’ is Saka 1360 (1438-9 a.d.), 
when a gift was made for the merit of his brother Madanna OdeyaT.®^ He is given the rank 
of a minister in this record. From that date till Saka 1366 (a.d. 1444-5) he was ‘ Lord of the 
Southern Ocean. 

The question that may be asked is whether Lakkanna was the vizier whom the emperor 
summoned when his life was in danger. ‘Abdur-Razzaq is our main authority in this 
matter. He gives us an account of the malicious attempts made by certain Hormuzians to 
bring him under the displeasure of the emperor, and then speaks of an expedition that was 
sent against Gulbarga : “ About this time the Danaik, or minister, who had treated me with 
the greatest consideration, departed on an expedition to the kingdom of Kulbarga, of which 
the cause was, that the king of Kulbarga, Sult&n Alau-d-din Ahmad Shah, upon learning the 
attempted assassination of Deo Rai, and the mm’dor of the principal officers of State, was ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced, and sent an eloquent deputy to deliver this message ” (which was 

a demand for 700,000 vardhas, with war as an inevitable alternative). 

Some more information is given about this ‘Danaik’ in a later passage : “ The king had 
appointed as a temporary substitute of the Brahman Danaik a person named Hambah Nui’ir, 
who considered himself equal to the wazir.’’^* 

When did this plot to assassinate the emperor take place ? This can be determined by 
ascertaining where ‘Abdur-Razzaq was when he narrated the story. He was then at Calicut. 
He had set out on the 21st of May 1441,®'' and eight days after touching at the port of Saur,®® 
he reached Calicut. He was in Calicut from the close of Jumada-l-akhir till the beginning of 
Zi-hijja®^ — that is to say, from Sunday, 4th November 1442, till 2nd April 1443.®® That he 
was not at the Hindu capital when the dastardly incident took place is clear from what he 
says : “ At the time that the writer of this liistory was detained at the city of Kalikot, an 
extraordinary and singular transaction occurred in the city of Bijanagar.”®® The date of his 

56 Ep. Car,, Mb. 96, p. 100. 

Ibid., Mb. 2,p. 71. 

S8 Ibid., Bp. 87, p. lot. 

Ibid., Mr. 1, p. 154, n. (1). 

66 Ibid., Mr. 4, p. 156. 

61 No. 666 of Mad.Ep.E. for 1905. 

62 No. 141 of M.E.R. for 1903 ; M.E.R. for 1904, p. 18. 

63 No. 26 of M.E.R. for 1913 ; No. 566 of M.E.R. for 1914, dated 8aka 136 (2) expired, Raudra ; M.E.R. 
for 1905, pp. 22, 50 ; No. 100 of M.E.R. for 1911, dated 8aka 1366, RudliirOJgarin. 

6 -; Elliot, op. cit., IV, pp. 121-122. 

65 Ibid., p. 95. 

66 Ibid., p. 98. 

67 Ibid., p. 102. 

68 SwAmikarinu Pillai, The Indian Eph-meris, V, pp. 87-88. 

69 Elliot, ibid., p. 115. 
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arrival at Vijayanagara is thus given by him : “ The author or this history, who arrived at 
Bijanagar, at the close of Zi-hijja, took up his abode in a lofty mansion which had been assign- 
ed to him.”''® That is to say, he was in Vijayanagara on Tuesday, 39th April 1443 a.dJi 
F rom the above we conclude the following; — 

(а) that the attempt on the life of the emperor took place between November 1442 

and April 1443 ; 

(б) that the ‘ Danaik ’ was immediately summoned by the emperor by means of 

a courier ; 

(c) that the ‘ Danaik ’ was a Brahman, and that he had gone to the frontier of Ceylon 

prior to the incident mentioned bj’ ‘Abdur-Razzaq ; 

(d) that the ‘ Danaik ’ had gone on a tour, which he terminated to hasten at once 

to the royal presence ; 

(e) that he soon after led an expedition against Gulbarga ; and 

(/) that during his absence a mean and low Hindu officer was appointed as his 

substitute. 

We have to see whether these facts agree uith the few facts which we have gathered 
about Lakkanna Dannayaka. We know that Lakkaima was the ‘ Lord of the Southern 
Ocean ’ from 1438 a.d. There is no evidence to suggest that he was ever recalled in 1442-3 
A.D. by the emperor from his southern command. The fact that ho was an intimate friend 
of tho emperor has nothing to do with our attempts to identify him with the ‘ Danaik ’ men- 
tioned by ‘Abdur-Razzaq. The Pensian amhas-sador certainly does not enlighten us on 
the intimacy which existed between the minister (‘ Danaik ’) and the emperor. Tho latter 
summoned tho former because he was the only one who had escaped the sword of the assas- 
sins. This leads us to infer that the ‘ Danaik ’ must have been in the vicinity of the Court. 
But ‘Abdur-Razzaq is positive about the courier having been de.spatched to the ‘ Danaik,’ 
and about the latter having gone on a tour. This seemuig inconsistency does not invalidate 
the evidence of the Persian ambassador. Tire fact that the ‘ Danaik ’ was within an appre- 
ciable distance of the capital is significant. Could a general placed in the extreme south of 
the pminsula have hurried to the capital to save the life of his master when the latter was 
ami 1st a band of assassins ? Wo have only to realize the nature of the medieval conveyances 
and roads to understand the impossi!)ility of Lakkanna ever having been near the emperor 
at tho critical moment. Moreover, the ‘ Danaik ’ is mentioned by ‘Abdur-Razzdq as having 
gone on an expedition to Gulbarga. If the exirodition is placed between 1443-44 a.d.,"^ and 
if Laklianna is identified with the ‘ Danaik ’ of the Persian ambas-sador, it cannot be seen how 
Lakkaiina could have led arr army against Gulbarga in tho north and have been iir tho south 
almost at the same time. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Deva Raya II must have 
had more thair one Daniiayaka whom he could despatch to Gidbarga. Finally, wo may 
dispense with the idea that the ‘ Danaik ’ of ‘Abdur-Razzaq was Lakkaniia when we examine 
the community to which the latter belonged. Lakkanna is said to have bccia of tho Vi-hnu- 
vardhana gUra, and the son of Vornmayamnia. In what sense tho name of Vishnuvardhana 
is here introduced, whether he is tho famous Vishnu of the Hoysalavariisa, cannot be deter- 
mined ; but there is no denying the fact that if Lakkanna was indeed a Brahman, his sdlra 
an:l i'llxi, would have been given, especially when his goim has been mentioned in the iiiscrip- 
ti<jn. How far a Heggade-deva could be termed a Braliman is also a matter that is question- 
able. And if Lakkanna really belonged to the family of the Hoysalas, it is not improbable 
that he came of a stock that was not Brldiman. These considerations lead one to the con- 
clu-sion that the ‘Danaik" of ‘Abdui-Razzaq cannot be identified in any sense with Lakkanna 

7 ) E.liot, VA'L, p. 112. 

7‘' Swamikannii, V, p. 8S. 

72 Fu’iihta coafirms tho rorsiau traveller about this espolilioa. Firishta, traus. Erigg?, II, pp. tSO-iai. 
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Dannayaka, although the latter ■was a great friend of the emperor, a minister, a general, and 
the ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean.’ I think that the vizier mentioned by ‘Abdur-Razzaq 
was Iranna Dannaj-aka, who is called in 141.5 a.d., the great minister and ‘ Lord of the South- 
ern Ocean. '^3 There is nothing improbable in Iranna Dannayaka having been present at 
court when the guilty prince was put to death by the infuriated mob ; although it must 
be confessed that for the xiresent we have no evidence to affirm that he was a Brahman 
and that he was despatched to Gulbarga. If it could be proved that Iranna was the 
minister-general referred to by the Persian ambassador, then the mission which took him to 
the frontier of Ceylon is to be placed m 1415 a.d., or thereabouts, a date which falls within 
the reign of Vira Vijaya, the predecessor of Deva Raya II.^* 

The causes which prompted Iranna Dannayaka to go to Ceylon can only be conjectured 
for the present. There was the need of preserving the interests of the jjearl trade in the 
south, and there was the question of consolidating the effects of the earliest conquest of 
Ceylon made by a Vijayanagara prince.'^^ 

It was under Virupaksha that Ceylon was conquered. This fact is gathered from in- 
scriptions as well as literature. The situation in that island was not unfavourable for the 
Vijayanagara rulers. The northern part of Ceylon including the port of Puttalam was 
under the king of Jaffna. A Muhammadan pirate was the master of Colombo. The capital 
was distracted with civil commotion, the kingdom being ruled by a senior and a junior sove- 
reign at the same time. There was the strife between the great minister Alagakkonara and 
An. a Chakravarti, the king of Jaffna, during the reigns of the kings Jaya, Bhuvanaika Bahu 
IV, and Vikrama Bahu III. Slatters did not improve with the accession of Bhuvanaika 
Bahu V. Then we are told that in the course of the conflict between Vira Bahu (I) and Vira 
Bahu II, Vira Alakesvara fled to India.''® Whether this flight of Vira Alakesvara had any- 
thing to do with the appearance of Vijayanagara troops in Ceylon is a point that can only be 
deteimined by future research. It is not improbable that Vira Alakesvara might have 
sought the help of the only powerful Hindu king of southern India, the Vijayanagara mo- 
narch. However that may be, there are inscriptions which mention the conquest of Ceylon, 
and the trilmte levied from that island, by Prince Virupaksha. An inscription dated only 
in the cyclic year Bhava, Pahguni, 10, informs us that Vin.panna Ocleyar, sen of Harihara, 
levied tribute from Ceylon." Evidently this Virupanna can only be Virupaksha, son of 
Harihara II. In the drama called Isdniyana-viUsa composed by that prince, it is said 
that he planted a pillar of victory in the island of Simhala.'S But the two important 
inscriptions of this prince relating to the conquest of Ceylon are the Alampuncli plates of 
f5aka 1305 and the’Ariyur plates of Saka 1312. In the former we are told that having con- 
quered the kings of Tundira, Chola, and Pandya and the Sirhhalas, he presented crystals and 
other jewels to his father.'® The date of this grant is thus given — “ .... in the Saka year 
one thousand three hundred and five, on the lucky day of the auspicious time of the Pushva 
Saenkranti in the Raktakshin year.’ ’8 3 The cyclic year, however, does not correspond to 


may giiess that the “ Ajarao ” 


73 Ep. Car.. IX, An. S.3, p. 119. 

7 1 Sewell, cp. cit., p. 404 ; Rice, a:td Coorr], p. 112. Here we 

oi Nuniz may have been a co:r'-ip;ion of Vijaya Raya. — B. A. S. 

75 The relation? of a famous Viiayanaoara viceroy, Viivanitha, with Ceylon, together with other mat- 
ters relating to that i?!.tncl, will be dealt with in a stib^c-qiiont paper on ” The Foreign Policy of the 
Vijayanagara Kings w.tii the XeighboiUiUg .States.” — B. A. .S. 

70 Cocliiiigton, op. c.f., p. &5. 

77 Xo. Zlo of for 1917. 

78 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, The Sources oj Tijajaeagara History, p. 53, 

79 Ep. Ind.. Ill, p, 228. 

80 Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 229. 
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1305.81 It is doubtful whether we have to ascribe this event mentioned in the Alampundi 
plates to the end of Saka 1306. The other document, the Ariyiir plates, also mentions the 
conquest of Simhala-dvipa. This record is dated in the Saka year 1312.8* The drama 
Ndrdyaij.a-vUdm and the Ariyur plates, therefore, agree in ascribing the conquest of Simhala- 
dATipa to Virupaksha. But strangely enough in the Soraikkavur plates of the same prince, 
dated Saka 1308 (1386-7 a.d.), no mention is made of the conquest of Ceylon at all.83 The 
reason for the silence of the engraver of this record, which is dated earlier than the Ariyur 
plates and later than the Alampundi grants, is not quite apparent. That, however, does not 
confute the evidence supplied by the three inscriptions and the drama written by Virupak- 
sha himself. There is reason to believe, therefore, that Simhala-dvipa was subject to Vijaya- 
nagara in the days of Virupaksha ; and it is this fact which is commemorated in the inscrip- 
tions of the later Vijayanagara monarehs who appended the title, ‘ One who levied tribute 
from Ilam,’ to their names. 


TO THE EAST OF SAiLATATA. 

By KALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A. 

Of late, INDI. Padmanatha Bhattacarya Vidyavinoda has published a number of papers 
in various journals^ on the identification of the six kingdoms to the east of Samatata (roughly 
speaking, south-eastern Bengal), as were heard of, but not actually visited by Hiuen Tsang, 
on account of their being ‘ hemmed in by mountains and rivers.’ The conclusions arrived 
at by him as to the last three of these, viz., I-shang-na-pu-lo, Mo-ha-cTian-p’o, and Yen-mo- 
na-chou, which he identifies respectively with Mauipura State, Bhamo, and Jambudvipa, 
or Lower Burma, appear to be wholly beside the mark, and may safely be discarded, for we 
now possess definite knowledge of what was intended by ‘ Mo-ha-cMn-p'o.’ But this consti- 
tutes no reason why we should withal throw overboard the results of his investigation as to 
the first two, viz., Shih-li-ch’a-io-lo, restored as Sri-ksetra, and Ka-mo-lang-ha, restored as 
Kamalanka. In case of the latter, in particular, it is worse than idle to deny its being the 
same as Comilla, alias Kam-lak, alias Kamalanka. 

So far as SJiih-li-ch’a-to-lo is concerned, Mr. Bhatklcarya has not merely accumulated 
arguments, but adduced substantial proofs as well, to identify it, or retain its original identi- 
fication, wuth Sylhet, as against Prome, which is the version of the rival theory that held 
the field in the meantime. The description given is that it is to the north-east of Samatata, 
and situated on the borders of a great sea.* The only tlifficulty of accepting it as one with 
Sylhet had been to obtain first-hand evidence that the vast marshes, called Mor,^ in and 

81 The late Jlr. Vehkayya, -who edited these plates, said — “The Baktakshin year does not correspond 
to §aka Samvat 1305 but to 1307 current.” — Ibid., p. 225, n. (4). According to Sewell, the cyclic year for 
Saka 1305 is Dundubhi ; for Saka 1308, Rudhirodgarin ; and for Saka 1307, Raktakshiu. — The Siddhd>^tas 
and the Indian Calendar, Table LX, p. ISO. But see Swamikannu Pillai, — Saka 1305, Dundubhi till the end 
of March; Saka 1305, April, till Saka 1306, March, Rudliirodgarin ; Saka 1306, April till March, Saka 1307, 
Raktakshin ; Saka 1307, April, Krudhana begin?. — The Indian Epiieincris, IV, pp. 368-370. For other 
considerations against the Alampundi plates, see Veikayya, Ep. Ind., HI, p. 223. 

83 T. A. Oopinatha Rao, Ind. Ant., XXXVHI, p. 12, where the date is fully discussed. 

S3 Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 299. For the difference between the doraikkavur plates and the .;Vrivur plates, 
see Ind. Ant., XXXVIII, p. 14. The Hues begimiing -nith ^rt-Kruhna up to bhupatih are not found in the 
Sor-aiidtavur plates. 

1 JRAS., 1920, p. 1 £. : VanjijT. S 'lh'tya FaA-ad Patrilcd, 1326 (B.S.), pp. 1-IS ; Ind. Hist. Quart., March 
1928, pp. lGO-178 ; Ib., 1926, p. 254 £. ; Hindnsthan Review, July, 1924, pp. 444-46, etc. 

2 Records, Beal, II, pp. 199-200 : and Lije, Beal, p. 132. 

3 Probably from saor < sayar < sdijara = sea. 
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about the district, constituted a sea both in form and in name. The evidence has, however, 
come, all other things apart, from the Bhatcra copper-plate grant of Govinda-Kesava, which 
contains the significant expression, ‘ Sdgara-pa-kime,* and more conclusively from a six- 
teenth-century Bengali production, rfiz., the C ai tan ya-mai. gala of Jayananda, wherein the 
name of the sea (samndra) is distinctly given as ‘ phola.’^ It mav be added that reference 
tj the phola-samudra is also made in the Bengali ^unya-piircina of Eamai Pandita.® The 
extent of the sea is unknown, but the Desdvalivitjti, a geographical work composed by Jagan- 
natha Pandita in Biliar, as late as in the seventeenth century, informs us, in its description of 
Assam, that ‘ blue water exists constantly in the western region of Gauhati ’ (Gohattdt paiam' 
bhdga nd=ddrau variate sadd),’’ too. 

]\I. Louis Finot’s rcply^ to Mr. Bhattacarjm, on this point, is neither effective nor edify - 
ing. He likes to cling to the ‘ Proms ’ theory, already rejected by Mr. Watters'’ on tlie 
mounds that Prome neither answers to the given direction from Samatata, nor is it situated 
on the seaside. In insisting, none the less, upon its identification with Prome, one has oniy 
to fancy, as docs M. Finot, that the frontiers of the ‘ kingdom of Prome ’ might have, in the 
pilgrinds time, reached to the sea, and a mistake might have crept into his record of the 
direction ; but this, we must agree, does not make the case any the stronger. On the con- 
trary, it shows how one labours under the impression that the ‘ great sea ’ in question must 
refer to the Bay' of Bengal ; and in the case of M. Finot, this is rendered the more explicit 
by his statement tliat, “ this may not well suit Prome, but much less docs it apply to Sylhet, 
which is twice as distant from the sea as Prome.’' 

As regards To-lo-po-ti, restored as Dvarapati or Dvaravati, Mr. Bhattacarya essays to 
idcntLfy it with EiU Tipperah, while the former identification was vith Ayudbia,’! the old 
capital of Siam. But if Ka -mo dang -ha is assuredly Comilla, the identification of To-lo-po-ti, 
to the east of it, with Ayudhia becomes untenable. Furthermore, the foundation of Ayudhia 
is said to have taken place in the middle of the fourteentli century a.d. ‘ Sandowe,’ which 
the Rev. S. Beal suggests,’^ is also not a plausible solution. Fortunately, however, the clue 
to its identification has been found in some old Bengali works. In his proem to the ‘ Uir- 
Candrdiiii-o-Sat'l-Mayandvati’ the author, a Muhammadan, Daulat Qazi,’® gives an account 
of his patron, Ashraf Khan, at whose instance be undertook the composition of the work, 
and of the king Runta-dharma Sudharma (1622-38 a.d.) of Arakan, known in the history 
of Burma as Thiri Thudhamma, a powerful prince, whose minister (pdira) was Ashraf Khan, 
and during whose reign Manrique, the Portuguese missionary, arrived in Arakan. Ecsanga, 
the capital of Euntadiiarma, is stated to have 1;een situated to the east of the Karraphuli, 
a river that takes its rise in the Hill Tiirperah region, and at the mouth of which stands 
Chittaiong. From Rnsanga, the king Euntadhaima once went on a pleasure trip, accompa- 
nied by his retinue including Ashraf Khan, till lie readied a dtyg ‘ Dvaravati by* name, which 
lay* liy' the si,io of a. forest and resembled in magnifictnee even Dvaraka, the city of Kisna.’^* 
and there the king continued to hold his court for a length of time. Tims a beautiful city 

i Published iu Ep. Ind., IX. See p. 282, I. 38. 

Edited by N. Ve.su, published by the Vaigu-a Sahitya Parisr.d, Calcutta, p. S. 

6 Edited by N. Vasu, p. 24. 

7 D..3. Cat. Sans. in Library, As. Soc. Hciyal, by HJI. H. P. bdstrl, vol. IV (History and Clto- 

graphy), 1923, p. 53. 

' -TnAS., 1920. p. 451. 

On Ywmj Cuuanj, II, pp. 1SS-1S9. 

^ ’ Op. Cc'f. 

It Ci. In i. Aid., 1920, pp. 113-115, where Sir Richard C. Temple has given a tabic of idcntificatious. 

II Op. cit. 

II Vaii'j'cya Siihilya Pai i.snd Palrila, 1312 (B.S.), ji. 244. 

II Yana-pasc najara ika Dvdrd-vati ndma Krsnir Dvdnkd jlna all Wnvpd [a] ma. 
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called Dvaravati, lying on the eastern hank of the Karnaphuli, and evidently towards the 
north, was in existence down to seventeenth century a.d. Again, its position, as being con- 
terminous ^dth the Tipperah region, is clearly indicated by a couplet occuiring in a MS. of 
the so-caUed Pardgali Mahdbluirata, composed probably between 1522-25 a.d.,!^ wliich purports 
to say that Hussain Shah of Bengal, styled ‘the lord of the five Gauds s,’ bestowed (the 
governorship of) Tripura and DvarUja (i.e., Dvaravati) upon Par^ala Khan,’® his general, 
whose patronage the poet of the work enjoyed. It further seems hlcely that the city served 
as a ‘ door land ’ to Hill Tipperah from the south or south-east, for in another MS., viz., tliat 
of a Bengali translation of the Mo.Mbhdrata by Jaimini, a verse of a similar nature reads 
that a king of Gauda, whose name is given as Sultan Alpalencana, conferred the governorship 
of the door-land (dvdra) of Tipperah’’’ upon one of his officers. 

Hiuen Tsang’s information was that the kingdom of Dvaravati was to the east of Kama- 
lahka, precisely what we find in respect of this Dvaravati, and we may without any great 
risk of error suppose that this is the Idngdom referred to by the pilgrim. It would seem, 
therefore, that Sir. Bhattacarya’s conclusion, though not his arguments, makes a near 
approach to truth. 

Still to the east of Dvaravati was I-shang-na-jm-lo, restored as isanapura, which cannot 
be located with precision, hut a Idngdom havmg had DvMavati and Maha-campa (3Io-ha- 
chan-p’o) to its west and east respectively must needs be supposed to have covered a more 
or less extensive paid of Upper Burma or North Tndo-China, or of both, of the modern atlas. 
It requires, however, to be noted that I-tsing in his Nan-hae-k'hi-h.i'ai-niu-Ja-chiden makes 
no mention of Isilnapura ; according to him, eastward of Dvaravati, on the extreme frontier, 
is the country of Lin-i’® (Camp^, or, more oorroctly, the southern portion thereof). 

It is generally believed that isanapura is Cambodia, and the fact that “ liana varman was 
reigning there probably at that very time or a few years before it,’’’® lends colour to the 
belief ; but the belief itself does not accord with reality. Even accepting it to be true, wo 
would be constrained to regard Yen-mo-na chou as identical with Yavadvipa or Java, or as 
a fabulous island in the Vdyu-purdii^a;-^ both being equally absurd. 

Modem researches have made it irrcfragably certain that Mah^campa (I-tsing's Ch^tn- 
p'o), although its extent varied at different periods, corresponds roughly to ‘ the soutliern 
portion of Aniiam, comprising the provinces of Quang-nam in the north and Binh-Thuan 
in the south with the intervening country'. 2’ A very important part was played by Cainpa 
in the political and rehgious history' of Further India from the third to tire fifteenth century 
A.ir., when its power was criLshed by the aggressive Annamites, and it still holds the distinction 
of being the country possessing the earliest Sanskrit inscription itr Further India, viz., that 
of Vo-can, w'hich dates from the secoird century' a.d. The foundation of the first Hindu 
dymasty of Camxra, probably sometime between 190 and 193 a.d., is a.ssociated with the name 
of k^rtmara, iderrtified with Kiu-lien (G. Maspero, Tm Royaume de Champa). 

The position of Campa being definitely established, it becomes easy to affirm that Ycn- 
mo-na-chau (Yavana-dvripa, the island of the Yavanas) to its south-west, represents Cambodia, 
the ancient Kamboja, and the Funan (Poh-ruin) of I-tsing’® and other Chinese accourrts. 
Girt by the sea on thr^e sides, why it has been called a dvipa, or island, may be explained 

l5 Vangiya Sdhitya Parisad Patrikd, 1334 (B.S.), pp. 166-108. 

rs Descriptive Cataloyue of Bengali MSS. in the Vanghja Sdhitya Parisad, by Munsi .4bdul Karim, vol. I, 
Ko. II, p. 26. 

17 Vattglya Sdhitya Parisad Patrikd, 1313 (B.S.), p. 182. 

18 hid. Ant., X, p. 197. 

19 Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by Bijan Raj Chatterjee, Oal. Uiilv., 1928, pp. 257-258. 

20 Beal, Records, II, p. 200 and notes. 

21 Sir Charles Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism. 1921, vol. Ill, p. 137. 

22 Ind. Aiit., vol. X. p. 197. 
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by a statement of Ma-twan-lin ; Eastern India is bounded on the east by a great sea, it 
is near Fu-nan (Siam) and Lin-i (Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea.”^® 

Fu-nan, in the words of I-tsing, is ‘ the extreme southern corner of Jambudvipa.’ His 
remark that ‘the people of this country were formerly naked savages ’ 2 * goes to suggest 
that the so-called ‘ country of the naked men ’ which was visited by the two Chinese priests, 
Taouhn and Hwui Ta'^^ (both after Hiuen Tsang and before I-tsing), in the course of their 
voj-age to India, is but Fu-nan or Cambodia. The former went from it to Tamralipti. In 
the KatM-Sarifa-Sdgara of S6madeva,2<^ we read of a Brahman of Ujjayini, named Vidusaka, 
who came to Tamralipti, on the coast of the Eastern Sea, and there embarked on board of a 
merchant-ship for Karkota-nagara, but was led by circumstances to arrive in the Nagna- 
rajya (kingdom of the naked men) from which Karkota-nagara is said to have been a week’s 
journey or voyage ; this Nagna-rdjtja, therefore, is most probably identifiable with Cambodia. 
In connection vith the latter priest (Hwui Ta) we have the follo\ving account of ‘ the country 
of the naked men ’ : “ For two or three Us along the eastern shore there were nothing but 
cocoanut trees and forests of betel vines. The people, when they saw the ship, came along- 
side in little boats with the greatest clamour ; there were upwards of 100 such beats filled 
with cocoanuts and plantains, they had also baskets, etc., made of rattan ; they desired to 
exchange these things for whatever we had that they fancied, but they liked nothing so much 
as bits of iron. A piece of this metal two fingers length in size would buy as many as 5 or 
10 cocoanuts. The men here are all naked, the women wear a girdle of leaves ; the sailors 
in joke ofiered them clothe.^, but they made signs that they did not want such articles. This 

country according to report is south-west of the district of Sze-ch’uan 

The men are not quite black, of middling height, they use poisoned arrows, one of which is 

fatal. ”27 

It is manifestly due to their barbarous habits and manners that the deriding epithet 
‘ Yavana ’ was applied to them. The Dasakumdra-carita, or ‘ Adventures of Ten Princes,’ 
of Dandin tells us that the coast of Hamalipta (or Tamra-lipti) used to bo frequented by the 
sea-going vessels of the Yavanas,28 and relates how a Yavana, Ramdsu by name, sunk in 
the distant sea a ship of one of the princes who sailed from Tamralipti, besides making several 
other references to their acts of atrocity. The very name ‘ Ramesu,’ applied to a Yavana, 
it is curious, reminded the late IVDI. HaraprasMa Sastri of King Rameses of Egy-pt, whose 
memory', he believed, was probably alive to some extent till the date of the composition of 
the work,2y which he would ‘ not hesitate to place in the second century b.c.’ 20 pho received 
opinion, according to the theory of Prof. Wilson^) and Dr. Buliler,22 however, is that the 
allusion is to the Arabian or Persian traders, for it could not likely be applicable to the Greeks. 
But, nevertheless, the Cambodians are, to all appearance, the Yavanas of the Dasahumdra- 
carita. It may also be recalled here that a Chinese priest of the latter half of the seventh 
century a.d., who arrived at Tamralipti, was ‘ attacked by robbers at the mouth of the river,’ 
and ‘ barely escaped with his life.’23 It may not improbably be that these robbers were the 
Y^avana or Cambodian pirates, and if so, this would serve as one reason why Dandin should 
not be ascribed to a period long before 600 a.d.^'* 

23 Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 15. 21 Ind. Ant., vol. X. p. 197. 25 md., p 195 

26 Ed. Hermann Brockhaus, vol. I, Leipzig, 1839, p. 271 f. ’ 

27 Ind. Ant., vol. X, pp. 195-196. 

26 X. S. P. ed., 6th Vcchdsa, pp. l."5-163, 176-177. 

29 Vahqvja Sdhitija Parisad Patrikd, 1321 (B.S.). p. 250. 

30 Ihid., 1332 (B.S.), p. 200. 

3* H. H. Wilson’s cd., London, 18-16, p. 148, footnote 2. 

3* G. Buhler's ed., Bombay, 1873, p. 41, notes. 

33 Lijf. Beal, Intro., p. xxxv. 

■’ i Ci. Keith's Claisical Samki'ii Litcratun. 1927. p]>. 7i'-72. 
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THE GAY-DANR festival : THE CULT OP THE MOTHER GODDESS. 

By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B.L., D. J. Coixege, Monghye. 

T HAVE suggested that the gdy-dd'^r festival is a relic of some ceremonial sacrifice offered 
in the past to the Com Goddess ; especially because of its close association with the worship 
of the goddess Kali, the terrible Mother Goddess, and also with her Laksmi and Alaksmi, 
and the celebration of the Feast of Lamps, or the divdli. But the past has been forgotten, 
and what is understood now is that the festival conduces in a mysterious way to the benefit 
of the cattle (supra, vol. LXI, pp. 1-3). ' 

In Bengal there is current a peculiar mode of worshipping Laksmi, the Com Goddess, 
which is also associated with the Feast of Lamps and certain processes which are supposed 
to conduce to the benefit not only of the cattle, but also of the household. This particular 
worship is offered by women only and is called gdrM vrata, a coemption of gdrhasthya (house- 
hold) vrata or gdru vrata (gdru from ghara ?). 

Let me here give a summary account of the gdrsi vrata as it is observed in the several 
districts of Bengal. 

In the Narail subdivision of the Jessore district, the Bagerhat subdivision of the Khulna 
district and in some parts of Nadia district the ceremony is observed by every Hindu family 
in the latter part of the night preceding (i.c., in the early hours of) the sarnkranli day in Kar- 
tika. Men and women leave their beds long before dawn, light a fire with pdt (jute) stems, 
sit round it for some time, and then apply gkt, tamarind, etc., to their lips. They say 
that this practice prevents cracking, and preserves the smoothness of their lips during the 
forthcoming winter. 

In the districts of Pabna, Dacca, Noakhali, Bakarganj,Maimansingh and Faridpur, and 
some other parts of Nadia the vrata is celebrated by Hindu women of all classes on the sara- 
krdnii of Asvina, generally early in the morning, but in some places at noon also. 

A remarkable feature of the worship in some cases is the disfiguration of an earthen 
imago of Alaksmi, whose nose and ears are cut off, after which Laksmi is ceremonially installed 
in the house. In Faridpur and Bakarganj the Icafhd (legend) of Laksmi Is recited, after u Inch 
the purohita worships the goddess. The pujd offerings consist of khesdri ddl (C^’Ttf^ 
Lathyrus satmis), plantain, cocoanut, kernel of tala (Borassus flabellifer}, sapna (?), kumrd 
a gourd growing in the rainy season) and uri (^t%) or boro rice. No produce of the 
ploughshare should form an offering. Sugarcane molasses are therefore excluded. In 
many places the ladies who perform the vrata eat the grains of cMnd (Panicum miliactum). 
Children light stems of pdt (jute), and smoke them like 'cigarettes. 

In Vikrampur the gdrM vrata is called the gdru vrata. In the small hours of the Asvina 
samkrdnti day all rise from their beds, and blowing a conch, they light a torch of pdt sticks 
with which they make a circuit of the house, while elderly women recite a doggerel charm .• 

that is, 

Out ye vermin (lit. leeches and worms). 

Come Laksmi into the house. 

Uttering this mantra, they take the light into all the rooms and then place it on the bedroom 
floor, where they roast green tamarind and apply the pulp to their lips as a protective charm 
against their cracking in winter. On this day the Hindus do not eat grains produced by the 
use of the ploughshare, or even fish caught in a net. It is their belief that unless they eat 
mluka (Nymphcca Lotus) and khtsdri ddl, Alaksmi will enter the house. In the evening 
the ladies light lamps all round the house. 
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In Nadia they beat a winnowing fan with a jute stem ( ) and recite the 
following doggerels : 

(а) 

^ 5f*n ^ i 

(б) ^ ipfl irtff ^ 

'S ^T'ft 'SIR I 

in which the mosquitoes are conjured to depart from the house and betake themselves to 
another house or cross the village river, and the goddess Laksmi is invited to enter. In the 
Hugh district children beat the winnowing fan to drive away the mosquitoes in the morning 
following the Kali puja day. 

In Nadia and Faridpur another doggerel is recited on the occasion : 

gi 51^ nrcfe ^ 1 

11 ’ 

No produce of tillage is used. The cows and other animals of the villagers, e.g., sheep 
and goats, are well fed, bathed in the river and then made to cross it. Straw braids are hung 
on, or tied to, the jack -fruit trees, in the belief that this act promotes their fertility. 

Although in other parts of the country the worship is regarded as that of Lak?mi, in 
eastern Maimansingh it is recognised as a sort of worship offered to the dead mother-in-law. 
The following account has been taken from the Bengali magazine, Pravdsi, of 1330 B.S. The 
rrata is performed on the Asvina samkrdrUi day. In the courtyard of the house a small tank 
is dug, and on its eastern side a rice plant and a mdn-lcack'd plant (Alocasia indica) are planted. 
At the four corners and the four sides respectively are placed images of four crows and four 
kites made of rice-paste. On the western side is placed an efiBgy of a pig. Then a female 
figure with a baby on its lap is made of rice-paste and placed under the rice and rndn-kachd. 
plants. This is regarded as the representation of the mother-in-law. On a large wicker- 
work platter are arranged eight kinds of vegetables and all kinds of pulse {ddl), with the entire 
paraphernalia of cooking, and the platter is laid before the efBgy. A naivedya (offering) is 
also placed there. The female votary then draws water from the tank and makes the effigy 
of her dead mother-in-law drink it. After the vrata kathd is recited, the efBgy of the pig is 
sacrificed, and it and all the images (of crows, kites and mother-in-law) are buried in the tank. 
The ddl and vegetables together with grains of cMnd (Panicvm mUiacetm) are cooked and 
eaten by her. 

The above proceeding is strongly reminiscent of the primitive Mother Goddess found in 
the neolithic graves, e.g., of Crete and neighbouring places. Crows and ravens are associated 
with death. Mackenzie remarks that “ the ravens take the place of the doves as the birds 
of the Mother Goddess.”* Eagles and their congeners, the kites, are similarly associated 
with her. The female figure with the baby in its lap reminds us of the terracotta figurine 
described by Jackson in his paper entitled “ Archseological Research at Patna”: “With 
the possible exception of a single fragment, a small shaven head, it is noteworthy that every 
one of the terracotta human figurines or fragments which have come to light represents the 


^ I do not understand the meaning of the second couplet. From my inquiries regarding the gdy- 
ddnr festival at Warisaliganj in the district of Gaya, I came to learn that ol (Colocasia antiquorum) is given 
to the cows to eat. We have already seen {supra, vol. LX, p. 100) that the Oraons give slices of ol to their 
cattle on the occasion of the Sohorai festival. 

‘ ilyths oj Cntt and pre-HtlU nic Europe, p. 290. 
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form of a woman. There are several of very different sizes which represent a naked woman 
in a sitting posture, in one case holding a baby in her arms. This specimen is exactly sunilar 
to one recently found at Buxar, and the head in both cases is curiously primitive in type. 
One of the terracotta plaques is particularly interesting because it is identical with a specimen 
found by Spooner at Kumrahar, and because only three days later the Bulandibagh excava- 
tion jnelded the upper half of another. The resemblance is so complete that all three have 
probably been produced by the same mould, and it seems as if this figure must be a represen- 
tation of the Mother Goddess or similar female worship cult evidently diffused at Patna. 

The placing of the effigy of the female under the rice and mdn-kachu plants is suggestive 
of her being associated with the spirit of vegetation, and she may be regarded as a Mother 
Goddess. The sacrifice of the pig effigy recalls the pig sacrifice in the worship of the primi- 
tive Mother Goddess. A pig was sacrificed to the Cretan Mother Goddess, though pork was 
taboo in Crete. The pig is equally an abomination to the Hindus, and it is not easily under- 
stood why a Hindu housewife should sacrifice it in effigy in the worship of her dead mother- 
in-law, unless the latter be regarded as the representation of a Mother Goddess. It seems 
that there has been in this worship a mingling of two ideas, viz. (1) of a burial ceremony 
and ancestor -worship, and (2) worship of the Mother Goddess Laksmi. It is remarkable that 
the housewife does not eat rice (popularly called Laksmi in Bengal), which becomes a sacred 
taboo on the day of worship (as boolis become a sacred taboo to us on the day of worship to 
Sarasvati), but eats other grain. 

China and uri are regarded as growing wild and are not included among the produce of 
the ploughshare. Ufi is the Sanskrit nivdra, or trriadMnyam. It is a wild rice, tlie grains of 
which, when ripe, fall of themselves, and can be gathered and brought home (Yogesachandra 
Raya’s Btngali Did., p. 482). Boro rice grows wild in marshes. China was originally nUd, 
though it is now cultivated in many plaices. 

It has been seen that women are the officiants at the gdrai vrata, or the worsliip of Lakf?mi, 
Dlother Goddess, the giver of food. Even in the hunting stage of human history, while men 
were occupied with the chase to find animal food, their women folk grew corn in tlie forest 
clearings. Bishop Whitehead says : “ The fact, too, that agriculture among primitive races 

was the business of women rather than of men, as it is among the savage races of the present 
day, probably led to the village goddesses being at first worshipped by the women rather 
than by men.”* 

In the worship of the so-caUed dead mother-in-law there is a faint suggestion of her 
resemblance to the Cretan Mother Goddess. There is no doubt that the cult of the Mother 
Goddess prevailed throughout India, and particularly in Bengal, where the Tantrik cult 
flourished so vigorously. Excavations in Bihar have revealed the existence there of a very 
ancient cult of the Mother Goddess. In the Patna Museum there is a terracotta female figure 
with a serpent, from Basarh, which strikes one as having a strong resemblance to the Cretan 
representation of the Mother Goddess. Many female figures and representations of females 
with hands clasped on the breast or resting on the hip, wearing scanty costume of archaic 
type, huge round ear-rings or, more rarely, wings (which Sir John Marshall ascribes to Meso- 
potamian influence) were discovered at Basarh.’ Jackson describes a very curious figure 
found at Patna of an animal with small projections or feet, a snake’s head and woman’s body. 
He writes ® : “ This figure, being entire, solves the puzzle regarding the nature of several 

though larger fragments, both of the head and the hour-glass shaped body, which have been 
found at Basarh, Buxar, etc., and the theory may be advanced that it was intended to 

represent a Nagini.” 

3 JDOnS.. v-ol. XIII (Juno, 1927), pp. 126-127. 

* Whitehead — Tlr' Villaijc Gods oj ifoiith India, p. 150. 

5 AS. I. A. 11. , EuiUni Ciick, 1913-1014, Exeavatiuni; at Baourh. 

■J Op. '.It. 
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In his interesting article, Bemains of a Prehistoric Civilization in the Gangetic Valley, 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri has given an account of terracottas of the chalcolithic period found in his 
excavations at Buxar. The figurines are of females and are of two tj-pes, (a) finished and 
(b) crude, the former wearing the hair in a variety of fashions, with elaborate head-dresses, 
and heavy ornamental ear-rings, etc., some presenting in head-dresses of volute-like smooth 
horn t 3 T)e a resemblance to examples from Harappi. “ The cruder types are highly character- 
istic of the Mohenjo-daro and Sumerian types.” There is a female figime with a child at 
the breast. Dr. Banerji-Sastri says of the Buxar terracottas : “ A study of these terracottas 
may suggest a clue to the ultimate cradle of the Sumerian and later civilizations of Western 
Asia. Of the two predominant types, the crude Series B, Nos. 1-7, may he compared with 
the crude figures in Sumer and Sindh ; the highly finished and subtle types of Series A, Nos. 
1-20, with pre-Sumerian, Eridu and the .®gean. The Buxar and .^gean Art, so sharply 
contrasted with the Sumer and Sindh simplicity, can be traced hack to an earlier epoch : and 
the Asura may be equated with the pre-Sumerian Accad people of Assyria. ...” 

Numerous terracotta figures representing nude females with elaborate head-dresses and 
ornaments have been discovered in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro. Sir John Marshall says : 

They can hardly fail to be identified with the figures of the Mother Goddesses familiar in 
Mesopotamia and countries further to the west.” Many sunilar objects, seme of them of 
symbolic significance, discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa link thcs6 places in a civili- 
zation of the chalcolitlsic period sta led the “ Indus civihzation.” Sir John WTites : “ That 

the Indus civilization described above extended over Baluchistan and Waziristan as well as 
over Sindh and the Panjab has now been established ; and there is evidence to show that it 
extended eastward over Cutch and Kathiawar towards the Dckhan. Whether it embraced 
Rajputana and Hindusthan and the valley of the Ganges remaims to be proved.” The finds 
at Buxar, Basarli and Patna seem to supply the evidence. 

Tlie burial of the mother-in-law in the tank somehow suggests to me the figure of a 
female outlined on a small gold leaf found in the deposit of human bones and charcoal in a 
burial mound at Lauriya-Nandangarh opened by Dr. Bloch. He identified it with the burial 
mound (smasdnu) described in the Vcdic ritual, and the female figure with the Earth Goddess re- 
ferred to in the Vedic burial hymn, “ but both this interpretation and the date (seventh or eighth 
century b.c.) hazarded by the explorer for these mounds must be regarded as tentative only.’'S 
I doubt if tlicrc was any Vedic ritual involved ; but even if there were, the influence at work 
.seems to be pre-Aryan, for in the Vedic theologj^ goddesses play little part, and Frthivi is a 
faint character. 9 There is eAddence of the existence in Champaran of the cult of the Mother 
Goddess. What is more striking are the names, Lauriya-Nandangarh, where the mound was 
opened, and Lauriya Araraj, probably associated with the lavr, or phafiic or pillar cult. The 
Asokan piUar at Basarh is also similarly associated, as I learnt from inquiries from a man on 
tlie spot in 1927. The association of the Asokan monolithic pillars with the phallic cult 
seems to suggest the earlier existence of this cult in India. Dr. J. H. Hutton, in his lecture 
on ‘ The Stone Age Cult of Assam,’ delivered at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in 1928, sug- 
gested that “ the erection of the prehistoric monoliths takes the form of litigam and yoni ” 
He thought “ that the Tantrik form of worship, so prevalent in Assam, is probablv due to 
tlie incoiporaticn into Hinduism of a fertility cult which preceded it as the religion of the 
country.” >0 In the course of examination of the Sanskrit words Idngala, Idngnla and lihga 
winch he traces to Austro-Asiatic sources. Prof. Prz^luski remarks : “ It is more probable 
that tli^Aryans have b orrowed from the aborigines of India the cult of lifga as weU as the 


7 Journal of the Bomhati Historical Society, vol. Ill (1930), pp. 187-191 
“ C.H.L, p. GIG ; 1904-1905. 

» C.H.L. p. 105. 

Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian by Dr. P. C. BajjoUi (P.ilouUa Univi 
pp. .'cvii — xviii. 


ersity Publication, 1929). Intro., 
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name of the idol (Siva). These popular practices despised by the Brahmans were well-known 
in old tirnes.”^! At Mohenjo-daro were discovered curious ring stones and some phallus-hke 
objects — the latter somewhat resembling in form the so-called ‘ Chessmen ’ pillars of Assam, 
possessing a religious character symbolical of the agents of generation, the worship of which 
goes to a very remote age in India. Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda says : “ Sir John 
Marshall proposes to trace the cult of the phaUic emblem of 6iva to the chalcolithic period by 
recognising in the ‘ Chessmenlike ’ objects and ring stones found at Mohenjo-daro lingas 
and Yonia respectively.”** 

There are certain features common to the worship of Laksmi in the gdrsi vrata and that 
of Laksmi on the Kali puja, day. Take, for instance, the expulsion of Alaksmi. In the 
Monghju: district on the bhuta caturdaM day the Hindus make an image of cowdung re. 
presenting Alaksmi or Dariddar, and drag her out and humiliate her, suiting the action to 
the rude chant of the magic doggerel ; Lachhmi ghar, Dariddar bahdr. 

Similarly in the Hugh district an effigy of cowdung representing Alaksmi is made and, 
after a sort of perfunctory worship, it is made over to the children, who drag it outside, chant- 
ing loudly the while : 

In many places in Bengal on the night of Kali puja (amdxaayd) first Alaksmi is worshipped 
by the householder and, after her expulsion, Laksmi is installed in the house. This is also 
formally enjoined in the Bcngah panjiM : Pradose Srt i§ri Laksmi o Alaksmi puja. 

The dread aspect of Laksmi is Alak.smi ; her w'orship is therefore significant on the dav 
of the worship of the great Mother Goddess, Kftli. And the Mdrkapdcya Purdya supports 
this : “ The gupta-rdpi Devi, the Devi who is ‘ unmanifested,’ takes the three forms of 

Lak?mi, Maha Kali and Sarasvati As giver of wealth and prosperity she is Lak§mi, 

and as destroyer of wealth and prosperity, Alak§mi or JyesthU Devi.” On both the occasions 
of gdrsi vrata and K&li puj& there is 

(1) the worship of the Mother Goddess on the last day (a.s once reckoned) of the year ; 

(2) the illumination ; 

(3) ancestor worship in (a) dipdnvitd purvatja srdddlia, offered to the piirs or ancestors 

on the bhdta caturdasi day, and (6) reminiscence in the form of worship of the 
dead mother-in-law in the account of gdrdi vrata from eastern Maimansingli ; 

(4) securing welfare to cattle ; 

(5) recital of doggerel verses to drive out vermin. 

I am reminded of similar circumstances attendant on the annual ritual of Osiris cele- 
brated on the Egyptian new year’s day in the worship of the cow-headed Isis, the Mother 
Goddess, and the nocturnal illumination, commemorating the dead ancestors (cf. the lighting 
of the celestial path of the ancestors of the Hindus on the divdli day) who revisit their old 
homes once a year. 

In the Birbhum district on the day following Kali puja a small rude hut is made of straw, 
bamboos, jute and dried flowers of sara (Saccharum arundinaccum), which is then burnt 
down : I do not remember the details of the ceremony, which I saw in my childhood. An 
account is given in Man in India (vol. Ill) of the burning of human effigies of straw in some 
parts of Bengal on the last day of the Bengali month of Kartika, which is known as bhdl or 
bhold, the purport of which is to kill vermin, and promote vegetation. What is the signifi- 
cance of this bonfire on the day following the Kali puja and the last day of Kartika, which 

IhliL, pp. 14, 15. 

Monoi/ X*-». 41. p. oU. 
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are respectively the days of the guy-ddnr, and gdrii vrata festivals ? I think this represents 
a particular form of sacrifice to the Mother Goddess rvith a vierv to prcmote fertility of crops. 

Durmg the Holi festival also an efSgy is burnt. EflSgies are also burnt in bonfires in 
Europe, and sometimes the pretence is made of burning living persons. The burning of the 
effigy seems to be a survival of the ancient custom of sacrificing by fire the human animal, 
which symbolised the spirit of vegetation. In ancient Egj-pt and Sumer originally the king 
himself was killed as a sacrifice for vegetation. The king was the best victim, for he was 
the divine son of the Mother Goddess. The Osiris and Tammuz rites furnish evidence on the 
point. “ The evidence, therefore, suggests, ” says Perry, “ that human sacrifice was specially 
associated with the great Mother Goddess, and with the sun-god, and that the earlier phase 
was that in which the king himself was the victim.” Later on, a subject, a captive or 
some other victim was substituted, e.g., in ancient Greece and Rome, in the rites of Thargelia, 
Saturnalia, and so on. In modern times the sacrifice was simulated in the burning of effigies. 
Ashes from the bonfires in India (e.g., holt, bhtil, bholci, etc.) and Europe are conveyed to the 
fields for destroying vermin,'* preventing blights and promoting the fertility of the crops, 
besides averting ih-luck and disease. In other words, the remnants of the victim imm olated 
are conveyed to fields in the same maimer as shreds of flesh torn from the Meriah (and in 
ancient times the Dionysian and Osirian victims) to promote the growth of crops. 

From the human representative dying in the character of the god of vegetation the 
passage was easy to his vicariously suffering for man and bearing the entire burden of his sins 
manifested in his sorrows and misfortunes. The idea of the scapegoat became complete, and 
in a later age of mercy and civihzation when the savage brutahty of old gradually came to 
be mitigated, effigies and substitutes were allowed to take the place of the living originals. 
Effigies representing the old year had to bear the burden of the sins of the entire year, and 
were tried, shot or (and) burnt (cf. the burning of the Samvat) ; or else human representatives 
of the old year (e.g., m Tibet) or even animals had to bear the sin of the community and W'eic 
driven beyond the boundary. The ancient Egj-ptians heaped their sins, past and future, 
on the sacred cows and bulls, and then got rid of them by killing the animals. Cocks, goals 
and pigs were similarly beheved to carry away the sins of the community. The taking the 
cattle for the gdy-ddnr generally outside the village (basti) (cf. the Schcrai festival of the 
Oraons), driving the cattle across the river in the gdrsi vrata, and dragging the cart to the 
village boundary in the Pallallamma worship— all suggest transference cf the sin of the vil- 
lage beyond the boundary. The driving away of Alak?mi and the installation of Laksmi in 
her place has its close parallel in the ceremony of the human scapegoat in ancient Greece 
known as “ the expulsion of hunger, ” when the slave was beaten with the rods of agnvs 
custus and turned out of doors with the words : “ Out with hunger and in -with wealth and 
l.ealth.”l5 Possibly the pig in the gdij-ddnr takes away the vices of the cows (and of the 
villagers) on the new year’s day, and with its sacrifice are extinguished all influences harmful 
to vegetation. 

There are points of contact between the Indus civilization and that of prc-dynastic 
Egypt (e.g., m respect of faience sealings) and that of Sumer (e.g., in the Mother Goddess cult). 
It would be interesting to investigate the connexion between the ancient Mother Goddess 
cult of India and that of Europe. 

13 The. Children of the Sun, pp. 222, 223. 

1 1 ‘ Insect Pests and some South Indian Bchols,’ in the Quartulu J.junuU of the Muthie Soeietu. 

XVl, p. 10. 

^ !/ViC G'jI'Jlii Bvv<jh, p. 57b. 
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THE INITIAL DATE OF THE GANGEYA ERA. 

By JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, Purdtattva-vichakahana. 

Many attempts have been made by scholars to ascertain the initial year of the Gangej a 
Samvat, but they have failed because they had not suflScient material to work upon. Several 
new inscriptions having recently come to light, we are in a position to fix it more accurately. 
Mr. R. Subba Rao has written a series of articles on the Ganga kings of Kalinga in the pages 
of the Journal of the Andhra Historical Besearch Society. The latest, “ The History of the 
Eastern Ganga Kings of Kalinga,” appeared in Volume V, Part 4 of that journal. Mr. Rao 
has discussed the matter at length and met the arguments of his predecessors on this vexed 
question. Unfortunately he, too, has failed to hit upon the correct initial year, although he 
has come very near the truth. We shall presently see that his failme was due to his taking 
a doubtful starting point and not testing his conclusion with some of the facts disclosed in 
the inscriptions. 

We have based our conclusion on the following unassailable data : — 

1. The Nadgam plates of the Ganga Maharajadhiraja Vajrahastadeva (III), Lord 
of Trikalihga, giving the genealogy and the chronology of his predecessors.! 

2. The Simhipura copper-plate grant of the Kadamba king Dharmakhedi, dated the 
Ganga-Kadamba era 520, in the reign of Devendravarma (-Kamarnava), son of Ananta- 
varma (-Aniyankabhima-Vajrahasta II). ^ 

3. The Chicacole grant of Ganga Maharaja Indravarman of Kalinga issued in the 
Gangeya era 128, in connection with a gift made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the 
month of Margasira.® 

Now it is worthy of note that the first of these inscriptions, viz., the Nadgam plates of 
Saka 979 of Vajrahastadeva III gives 6aka 960 as the date of the coronation of that 
Ganga king. Some details specified about this date enabled F. Kielhom to make 
the necessary calculations, and he was of opinion that this coronation date corresponds 
to Sunday, 9th April 1038 a.d. Further the same Nadgam plates specify the number 
of years during which Vajrahasta, the donor, and his predecessors each reigned. 
This enables us to give below a chart showing the genealogy from Anantavarma-Ani- 
yankabhima-Vajrahasta II to Anantavarma* Vajrahasta 111, together with the number of 
years each reigned in terms of a.d. 

1. (Anantavarma-)Vajrahasta Aniyankabhima II 

35 years (980-1015 a.d.) = 902-937 Saka. 

1 7“i 

2. Devendravarma-Kam&rnava 3. Gundana 4. Madhukamarnava 

h year (1015-16 a.d.) 3 years (1016-19 a.d.) 19 years (1019-38 a.d.) 

5. (Anantavarma- )Vajraha8ta III. 

Accession in Saka 960=Sunday, 9th April 1038 a.d. 

The above table shows that No. 2, Devendravarma, ruled in 1015-16 a.d. From the 
Simhipura grant of Dharmakhedi we learn that this king, Devendravarma, ruled in 520 
Gan"a-Kadamba era. Now it is admitted that the Ganga-Kadamba Samvat and the Gan- 
gey^ Samvat are one and the same era. As Devendravarma ruled for only six months, 
520 Gangeya era must coincide with 1015-16 a.d. This being so, the initial year of the 
Gangeya Samvat cannot but correspond to (1015-16 — 520=) 495-96 a.d. 

The Chicacole grant of Indravarman, dated 128 Gdrigeya era, records a gift made on 
accoimt of a lunar eclipse in the month of Murgasira. Now, according to our calculation, 
Gangeya era 128 corresponds to (128-1-495-96=) 623-24 a.d. On a reference to the Table X, 
p 55, of Swamikannu PUlai’s Indian Chronology, we find that there was a lunar eclipse in 
the month of Mdrgasira in 624 a.d. Tliis confirms the conclusion that the Gangeya era 
started in 496 a.d. 

Mr. Subba Rao thinks that the starting point of the Gangeya Samvat is 494 a.d., but 
this does not satisfy the above test. According to his view, 128 Gangeya era corresponds 

i Ep. Jnd., vol. IV. p. 189. ~ Jour. Andhra. Hist. Res. Society, vol III, p. 179. 3 I.A., vol. XIII, p. 120. 
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to 622 A.D., but there was no lunar eclipse in the month MdrgaMra in this year or in any 
of the fourteen preceding years. It is rather strange that Mr. Subba Rao should fail to avail of 
this test, although he himself noticed that Fleet remarked that the ‘ clue to the date might 
perhaps be found in the mention of the eclipse of the moon in Indravarma’s grant of the 
128th year.’ He has committed another mistake in not basing his starting point on the coro- 
nation* date of Anantavarma Vajrahasta III, as given in the Nadgam plates, which he him- 
self admits are “ approved by all scholars as historical and trustworthy.” He has, on the 
other hand, wrongly assumed the date of coronation of Vajrahasta II to be Saka 901, and 
has quoted Mr. Ramdas as his authority.^ But Mr. Ramdas wrote that Dharmakhedi, the 
donor of the Mandasa grant, “ must have been crowned in i§aka 901.”® Mr. Rao took it 
for his overlord Vajrahasta II. According to this date, the interval between the accessions 
of the two Vajrahastas (Saka 901-960) was 59 years, whereas according to the NadgSm plates 
the difference is (35-f ^+3-Hl9=) 57| years. This discrepancy should have roused the sus- 
picion of Mr. Subba Rao in regard to the accuracy of his assumption of the date of accession 
of Vajrahasta II. 

Now let us see whether our date can satisfy other astronomical data found in the plates 
of the Ganga kings hitherto discovered. The plates dated the 51st,® 134th, ^ 221st,® 304th,® 
35l3t’® and 397th’ ' years of the Gahgeyaera record grants made on account of solar eclipses. 
They correspond to 547, 650, 717, 800, 847 and 893 a.d., respectively. Referring to Table X 
of PUlay’s Indian Chronology, we find that there were solar eclipses in the years 547, 650 
and 800 a.d. As regards the remaining three dates, solar eclipses took place in the immediately 
preceding years. It is well-known that solar or lunar eclipses may take place in the same 
year as that of a copper-plate grant or even one year previous, as we see from a critical 
study of the inscriptions, but of course no grant can possibly be issued in regard to an 
eclipse which has not yet taken place. So these astronomical data do not go against our con- 
clusion. Whereas if we accept Mr. Subba Rao’s date for the commencement of the G5hgeya 
era, we find that there was no solar eclipse in 304 G5ngeya era (corresponding to 798 a.d.), 
nor in the xireceding year. 

BOOK-NOTICES. 


PREHISTORIC CAVE ART IN INDIA. ! 
Memoir, Abcrjeologicai. Survey or India, No. 24, 

Rock Paintings, by Rai Sahib Manoranjan 

Ghosh. 

Prehistoric cave paintings occur in many parts 
of the world. They have been studied in Western 
Europe, in South America, and in many parts of 
Africa. They often give considerable information 
to the student of the prehistory of the particular 
district where they occur. They can roughly be 
grouped under two heads : (1) naturalistic or semi- 
naturalistic, (2) conventionalised or symbolic. It 
used to be considered that in regard to cave art 
s imi lar styles in different regions necessarily meant 
that a similar culture was responsible for them in 
the two areas. Especially was tliis thought to be 
true for case (2). So many different kinds of 
conventionalisation or symbol can be devised that it 
was deemed imlikely that two different cultures 
would independently invent the same signs to por- 
tray the various objects and information they desired. 
Later investigation has suggested that the above 
dogma, though probable in many cases, is not 
necessarily always valid. For example the frequent 
similarity of certain sjunbols in South American 


rock-shelter art with those occurring under similar 
conditions in South Spain in the Copper Age ia 
striking. Yet it is quite impossible to postulate any 
connection between the two localities in that remote 
period. 

That cave paintings occur in Central India has 
been known for a long time. Reproductions from 
paintings in Singanpur cave appear in Panchanan 
Mitra s book, Prehistoric India, which was published 
in 1923. Unfortunately in this work there seems 
to have been some rather careless proof-reading, and 
several European and other sites, illustrated to show 
their sunilarity to the Indian finds, appear labelled 
as themselves Indian. As a result there developed 
in some people’s minds a perhaps rather sceptical 
attitude in respect to these Indian cave drawings. 
Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh has, therefore, done a 
good work in re-examining the whole matter and in 
publishing the results of his now and extensive 
explorations. The book is clearly written and well 
illustrated. 

There are four districts where the cave paintings 
here described occur: (1) on the left bank of the 
river Sanjai, 16 miles north-west of Chaibusa in 


4 J.A.H.R.S., vol. V, pp. 266 and 274. s JmRS., vol. 

» Ep. 7nd., vol. XVIII, p. 309. 8 vol. 11 p 187 -- _ P- -75. 

I. A , vol. XIV, p. 11. 11 - 


® Ind., vol. HI, p. 18. 
J A.H.P.i;:., vol. II, p, 150. 
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Choti Nagpur, (2) near Naharpali, a small station 
on the main Bengal-Nagpur railway, (3) in the 
valley of the Son in the Vindhyas, Mirzapur dist., 
accessible from the town of Ahrain:^, (4) about 2 
miles from the town of Hoshangabad. The paint- 
ings consist of animals, men and signs. The colour, 
as a rule, appears to be red or reddish -purple, though 
a brown pigment was sometimes used. The style 
is mainly naturalistic, though signs and patterns 
occvir. 

Stone implements were collected at or near the 
sites, though it does not appear that any really 
systematic excavation was undertaken. This is to 
be regretted, as the finds, as illustrated, represent 
a very “ mixed bag,’* Plate Nil (b). No, 22, for 
example, is apparently Lower Palawlithie in age 
and comparable with many similar specimens belong- 
ing to Series 1 (see Antiquity, Sept. 1930), which 
have been found in the re-deposited laterite of 
the Madras area : Plate XII (a) on the other hand 
is almost certainly much later in date and possibly 
to bo referred to Series 4. Although the author in 
cataloguing the specimens has labelled many as 
Palaeolithic, it is not perhaps always certain that 
this appellation is correct. Much further work in 
India’s earliest prehistory is necessary before com- 
parisons with cultures from other far-distant areas 
can bo reasonably attempted. Probably, too, it 
would bo advantageous if more collections of mate- 
rial from outside India could be distributed over the 
country for comparative purposes. This could have 
been easily arranged if a stupid law — as it seems to 
the outsider — did not make it difficult to export 
duplicates of archieological specimens out of India. 

At any rate the author has done a fine piece of 
work, even if it would appear as yet dangerous to 
attempt any correlation of this Indian cave art with 
that found in Europe or Africa. He has given us a 
monograph of facts which are of great interest and 
will prove of even greater importance as our know- 
ledge increases. 

M. C. Bubkitt. 


DJAWA, bi-monthly journal of the Java Institute, 
published at Jogjakarta, Java. (July 1931 to 
Juno 1932.) 

The latest numbers of Djiwi give proof of the 
continued activity of the Java Institute (of which 
jj. H. Prince Mangkunagara VII, of Surakarta, is 
the President and Raden Adipati Professor Dr. 
Husoin Djayadiningrat, the Chairman) in bringing 
important articles before the public and stimulating 
critical discussions, not only in respect of the anti- 
quities and past institutions of Java, but also of all 
aspects of living Javanese culture. And since in 
Java, as in other eastern covmtries, modern civili- 
sation is rarely far divorced from past develop- 
ments, both sides of this Institute’s activities blend 
harmoniously. 


As a means of judging of the changes which western 
contacts are bringing about among the Javanese, 
Dr. Th. Pigeaud’s survey of Javanese Literature 
during the last forty years is most useful. The author 
points out that by the commencement of the nine- 
ties of last century the older generation of Javanese 
scholars, whoso work was entirely steeped in the 
traditions of the past, had died out and a new period 
had commenced. Western schooling and the fact 
that especially the more cultured among the Java- 
nese increasingly came to use Dutch as their vehicle, 
tended to produce a set-back in the development of 
Javanese literature, even though respect for the 
traditional past was never lost. Gradually, how- 
ever, especially owing to the enlightened support and 
personal interest of several of the Javanese Princes, 
both in Surakarta and in Jogjakarta, a keener study 
of and a more active production of Javanese litera- 
ture revived. By a happy coincidence, articles 
devoted respectively to the 40 -years jubilee of 
H. H. Prince Pakubuwann X, Susuhiman of Sura- 
karta, and the 25-years jubilee of H. H. Prince 
Pakualam VII, of Jogjakarta, give one an opportu- 
nity to judge of soma of the ways in which these 
Rulers and their predecessors have stimulated 
interest in and the study of Javanese literature, art 
and antiquities. 

Music, the drama and dancing are regularly dealt 
with in Djiwi. In recent numbers Mr. H. Over- 
bock has devoted some interesting critical notes to 
Dr. Rassers’ The Origin of the Javanese Drama, 
whilst Mr. and Mrs. Brandts Buys-Van Zyp, whose 
studies in Indonesian music are well known, supply 
an interesting, illustrated account of “ earth-harps ” 
and other string instruments in which the strings 
are stretched over holes in the ground and provided 
with ingenious sounding boards of various kinds, 
A propos of the Balinese musicians, who.so delightful 
gamelan music was enjoyed by thousands at last 
year’s Colonial Exhibition in Paris, the Dutch 
musical critic, M. Matthys Vermeulen, and Dr. Jaap 
Kimst, the musicologist to the Dutch East Indian 
Government, break a couple of lances with enthu- 
siasm and vehemence, leaving the reader with the 
strong desire to hear some more of the charming 
Balinese music for himself. The essential features 
and the wide popularity of Sundanese Dances are 
dealt with by Raden Ibrahim Singadilaga on the 
basis of an article in Sundanese by M. Suriadiraja 
and I. Adiwijaya. 

With regard to ancient customs and traditions, 
further articles appear from the work of the late 
Haji Hasan Mustafa on The Adat (i.e., traditional) 
Customs of the Sundanese, while Raden Sujana 
Tirtakusuma proves the survival to our day of some 
of the ancient customs in his description of the 
solemn procession of the sacred Blue Bannei, which 
was held last January in the city of Jogjakarta in 
order to mitigate, so it was faithfully believed by 
those who urged the holding of this rare ceremony. 

3 
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the scourge of plague in Kota Gede, once the capital 
of the empire of Mataram, now a market town of 
some little importance in the Sultanate of Jogjakarta, 
Another aspect of ceremonial processions is dealt 
with in Dr. Th. Pigeaud’s review of recent works 
on the Garebegs in Jogjakarta. 

A remarkable example of the survival of Indian 
influences even in the Muliammadan art of Java is 
provided by Dr. K. C. Crueq in his descriptioft of 
throe carved wooden and guilt panels in the Kraton 
Kasepuhan at Cheribon. These panels, which bear 
the Javanese equivalent of the year 1827 A.D., 
are covered with pious Muhammadan inscriptions, 
but curiously enough include two Gane^ figures, 
the one standing on a lion, the other seated on an 
elephant. These figures are drawn much as they 
would have been, had they been produced in the 
transition period of the sixteenth century, instead 
of in the nineteenth. The clouds, certain parts of the 
ornaments and the lions give the impression of 
Chinese motives, but these are in fact dexterously 
made up out of the ornamental Arabic lettering. 

Among other publications of the Java Institute 
announced in Dj&wi are a Pictorial History of the 
Civilisation of J ava, with text in Dutch, English and 
German ; an important study of the mountain 
people of the Tengger by J. E. Jasper ; the complete 
works of the late Prince Mangkimagara IV (3 vols.) ; 
Madurese Music by Mr. and Mrs. Brandts Buys- 
Van Zyp and Living Antiquities of West Java by 
B. van Tricht. 

In the face of all this activity, much of which is 
of distinct interest to the student of Indian arcluco- 
logy and art, it seems a pity that the language 
barrier renders almost the whole of this work in- 
accessible to most British or Indian students. 
Seeing that Djiivi from time to time contains 
translations of articles of interest to Javanese stu- 
dents which have appeared in England or in India 
(e.g.. The Makara in Indian Art, by D. Ghosh, from 
the Calcutta Remew) one wonders whether it would 
not be possible to establish relations between the 
Java Institute and kindred societies in England and 
India which would enable such part of their publi- 
cations as is of especial interest to the students of 
Indian archaeology, art or literature, to be made 
available in English, either in full or by way of 
summaries. 

John de La Vauette. 


History or Orissa, vols. I-II, by R. D. Banebji. 

R. Chatterjee, Calcutta. 

The author of this valuable work needs no intro- 
duction. By his prolific writings on Epigraphy and 
Numismatics he has placed ample materials at our 
disposal for the reconstruction of the ancient his- 
tory of India. But he was not a more Archscologist. 
He was also a historian. HLs lx)ok, Bdfigdldr Itihds, 
c.early bhows that he could digeot epigraphic and 


other materials into a consistent history of a Pro- 
vince. What he did for Bengal in Bengali he has 
now done for Orissa in English. This latter work, 
however, is to the former what a macrocosm is to a 
microcosm. It may not be original in conception, 
but is certainly gigantic in execution. It is true 
that so far as the first volume is concerned ho has 
been anticipated by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in bis 
Orissa in the Making, but taking into consideration 
the whole period beginning from prehistoric times 
down to the BritUi conquest of Orissa, the latter 
book bears no comparison to the stupendous work 
done by Banerji. Every one of the chapters in his 
volume reads well and is packed with information, 
and one cannot help r^retting that the author of 
this work did not live to see its publication. 

It should not, however, be supposed that there 
can be no differences of opinion in regard to 
the views Banerji has propounded or even that ho 
has not in some cases — fortunately for us very 
few — fallen into blunders. So far as the earlier 
part of his first volume is concerned his work is of 
far better quality. But continuous history of 
Orissa begins with the mediteval period, that is, 
after the death of Harsha. He docs not seem to 
have taken equally great pains over this period, 
and wo will specify a few instances to show what wo 
mean. Fortunately for us the first volume of Dr. 
Hem Chandra Ray’s work entitled The Dynastic 
History of Northern India has just come to hand, 
and chapter VII thereof treats of the “ Dynasties of 
Orissa.” There is thus much in common between 
the two books and this serves admirably for the 
purpose of comparison. It is not our object hero 
to institute any detailed comparison. It will bo 
quite sufficient if we turn to chapter XIV of vol. I 
of Banerji’s work which gives an account of ‘ the 
Somavamsi Kings of Kosala,’ and compare it with 
what Dr. Ray says about the same subject in his 
book. Here Banerji adopts the view of Rai Baha- 
dur Hiralal that the Somavamsi princes of Tri- 
kalinga are descendants of the Somavam.si kings of 
Tripura. The only argument in favour of it is that 
both are Somavaihii, that is, belong to the lunar 
race. But, by itself, this is a dangerous argument, 
because in that case wo have to suppose that the 
R&thods of Jodhpur and the ^isodiy&s of Udaipur 
pertain to the same clan, because both are Siirya- 
vaihsis. Nothing, however, is more untrue. Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal is no doubt right when ho says 
that Mahasivagupta and Mahabhavagupta denote 
the official titles (Ep. Ind., vol. XI, p. 1 87, n. 1 ) borne 
by father and son from among the Somavamsi kinga 
of Trikalihga, but perhaps he goes too far when he 
asserts that the proper names Mahasiva and Bhava- 
deva m the dynastic list of Sripura are similar official 
titles. These names, be it noted, are Mahasiva and 
, Bhavadeva, not even Mahasiva and MahSibhava, 
I and not Mahasivagupta and Mahabhavagupta, which 
■ alone can rightly be taken as official titles. The 
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latter titles again alternate regularly in the case of 
the kings of Trikaliuga, but Mah3siva and Bhavadeva 
occur ectch only once in the case of the other rulers. 
These last again, as is quite clear from their inscrip- 
tions, belonged to the Pd^dava family, and it is 
not quite clear why tho kings of Trikaliuga make no 
mention of this family name even once in their 
records, if they were really descended from the 
former. There is, in fact, nothing to show that 
both these seta of rulers pertained to one family or 
clan, as suggested by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, or, long 
before him, by Cunningham {ASIB., vol. XVII, 
PP- 17, 85 and 87). Dr. Hemchandra Ray has thus 
done well by not blindly following in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors. But Banerji holds 
that tho first king of this dynasty is Mahabhava- 
gupta-Janamejaya, and not his father ^ivagupta. 
Ho, however, ignores in this connection an attribu- 
tive occurring in the Jatesihg5-Pungri (Sonpur 
State) Plates published by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in 
JBORS., vol. II, p. 52 ff., which were issued by 
Mahasivagupta-Yayatideva, successor of Maha- 
bhavaguptadeva. The former speaks of himself here 
as svabhujopdijita-Trikaling-ddhipati, ‘ Lord of the 
Trikalihga (coimtry) acquired through his own 
arms.’ Evidently he was the first king of the 
dynasty of Trikalinga, and must be taken as the 
father, not tho son of the Mah5bhavagupta wrongly 
taken as tho first king by Banerji. It is true that the 
Jatesihga-Pungri Plates couple the titles of the 
supreme ruler not only with the son of Mahasiva- 
gupta but also with the father, Mah5bhavagupta. 
The first, however, made himself the founder of 
the Trikalihga family. The father no doubt was an 
overlord, but must have ruled elsewhere. There 
is a nominative termination after svabhuj<ypdrjita~ 
TrikeUing-ddkipati which has been ignored, but 
which shows that it is an epithet of Mahasivagupta. 
The transcript of Mr. Mazumdar is quite clear on 
this point, and is in entire agreement with the 
facsimile which accompanied his article. As 
regards what Banerji has said about Yay3.tikesari, 
we have now to correct and supplement it in the 
light of the Ratnagiri and Balijhari Plates printed 
in JBORS., vol. XVI, p. 209 ff., and vol. XVII, 
p. 13 ft. But it is no fault of these scholars if 
their books do not contain the information sup- 
plied by these inscriptions, because these were 
published after their books were printed. 

Similar differences of opinion are possible also 
in regard to the accounts given by Banerji of tho 
other dynasties of the medijcval period, such, e.g., 
as the Karas. My views about them all will be 
found in the Genealogical Lists that will follow 
my List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, which 
is being published in the Epigraphia Indica. Suffice 
it to say here, that Banerji has allowed himself 
to bo obsessed with the transcripts and interpreta- 
tions of his predecessors, notably the late MM. 
Haraprosad Sastri. To mention one instance. 


the Bhimnagarigadh Plate of Tribhuvana-mabA- 
devi, edited by this last scholar, has the following 
in lines 17-18 ; devi-PurdyiAevgA irt-Gostximinyd, 
‘ (who was entreated) by Gosvamini Purayi Devi,’ 
and ndthava sitchiram dkdray:=aindm ‘ like a lord, 
rule the kingdom ’ (JBORS., vol. II, |q). 422-3, 
and 426). A refmence to the facsimile would 
have convinced Banerji that HaraprasSd Sastti’s 
reading and translation were both wrong. In 
the first place, devi-PurdyiAevyd is wrongly read 
for devi pur=dpi devyd. It will thus bo seen tiiat 
there was no such person as Purayi-devi as assumed 
by Sastri and Banerji. Secondly, ndthava is an 
obvious misreading for tath—aiva, and it is not 
! quite clear how such a Sanskritist as Sastri tran- 
slated ndthava by * like a lord ’ as if it was ndth=iva. 

There are different scholars who have specialised 
in the different periods of Indian History. Thus 
there are some who are experts in the Hindu, some 
in the Muhammadan, and some in the British, 
period of India. But there is hardly any scholar 
who has handled the three periods of Indian His- 
tory. The only exception perhaps was R. D. 
Banerji. This will be assented to by any student 
I who pores over his History of Bengal, and particu- 
larly his History of Orissa which is tho subject of 
this review. Similarly he was an all-round archaeolo- 
gist. That he was an export epigraphist and 
numismatist was known to every student of archaeo- 
logy. But that he was also some authority on Art 
and Architecture will now be conceded by every 
body who reads chapters XXIX and XXX of his 
book. Both of them, especially the latter, are 
profusely illustrated. The reproductions are the 
best that can be made in India. In any case they 
are superior even to those of the present publica- 
tions of the Archaeological Survey of India. Now, 
even in these chapters there is ample scope for 
honest differences of opinion, some of which only we 
will point out here though very briefly. ”1116 first 
of them deals with Mediaeval Architecture. He 
refers us to a Holal inscription which speaks of four 
types of airchitecture, namely, Nagara, Kalinga, 
Dravida amd Ve^a. Hitherto tho temples of 
Orissa had been assigned to the Nagara type, but 
he now dubs them as Kalinga, and bases the dis- 
tinction merely on the difference of tho spire, even 
when the iikhara of the Orissa temples is not mate- 
rially different from that of the NAgara style. Both 
have the curvilinear iikhara which indicates one 
type of spire. The Orissa spires are thus variations 
of one theme. No case has therefore been made 
out in favour of the Orissa temples being of the 
Kalinga, as distinct from the NAgara, type of archi- 
tecture. Again, Banerji attempts not only a novel 
denomination, as we have just seen, but also a novel 
chronology as we shall show. The earliest and the 
latest temples are recognised by him in conformity 
with the established opinion. But between these 
two he introduces a ‘ second ' group simply on tho 
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ground that it has no jagamohana. From all other 
features, however, such as curvature of sikhara, 
style of ornamentation, relation of decoration to 
architecture and so forth, it is clear that temples 
without a jagamohana were not a group by them- 
selves but were a variation contemporary with or 
posterior, as the case may be, to the first group. 
Again, this first group of temples Banerji considers 
to bo represented by (1) Parasuramesvara at Bhu- 
banesvar, (2) the twin temples of Gandharadi in 
the Baudh State, discovered by him, and (3) Muk- 
tesvar (Bhuvanesvar) in chronological sequence. 
The stylistic considerations do not, however, sup- 
port his placing the Gandharadi temples prior to 
Muktesvar, and perhaps the partiality of the dis- 
coverer for his discovery may be aecoimtable 
for it. 

The subsequent chapter deals with “ Plastic 
Art.” Very rightly the sculptures of Utkala are 
considered apart from those of Kaliuga. The for- 
mer are analysed with considerable insight and 
assigned to fairly well-substantiated periods, though 
in the latter group the treatment is a bit superficial. 
It would be unfair to blame an author for these 
shortcomings of his posthumous publication. Al- 
though they lack consistency of treatment, they are 
courageous attempts, offer many suggestions and 
place many now problems before the student. 

In spite of the differences of opinion such as those 
noted above, it cannot be deni^ that the work of 
R. D. Banerji is of extreme interest and much 
value. And it is not possible to thank Babu Rama- 
nand Chatterji sufficiently for helping the publica- 
tion of such a work. It is devoutly hoped that 
other Indian journalists and publishers will follow 
his worthy example by arranging for the publica- 
tion of original works on Indian History by the 
serious students of this subject who find it well- 
nigh im|X)s.sible to bring them out themselves as 
Kuljera has just now fled away from Bharatavarsha, 
leaving Sarasvati forelorn. 

D. R. Bhandabkab. 


A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, by S. K. 
Chake-ABOBTTy, M.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of 
History, Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh. 
Published by the author, 1931. Rs. 5 or 8s. 

This little book is a useful digest of the present 
knowledge of the indigenous coinage of India up 
to the third century a.d., with special reference to 
Northern India. It has been prepared after a care- 
ful study of the literature on the subject, but not 
apparently with much x^ersonal acquaintance with the 
actual coins. The most notable omis.sions from the 
list of authorities used are Prinsep’s Inilian Anti- 
quities edited by E. Thomas, a book which is still 
the main authority for certain classes of ancient 
Indian coins, and the series of papers by Profes-sor 
Raj)son on Ancient Indian Coins and Seals, which 
appeared in the Jmirnal of the Rogal Asiatic Society 
after his valuable book in Biihler’s Qrundriss. 

A i)re!iminary chapter on the evolution of coinage, 
taken from well-known authorities is followed by 
one dealing with the problem of the origin of coin- 
age in India. Here the author combats, as most 
^•holars have done, the argument by Professor 
Bhandnrkar in his Carmichael lectures. 1921, that 


money was coined in India as early as the third 
miUenium before Christ. If this theory were 
correct it would be strange that such a valuable 
discovery had not spread westwards and that no 
traces of it had remained except in literature. 
Following Cunningham, Professor Chakrabortty 
thinks that Indian coinage may have begun as 
early as 1000 B.c. and he holds that its origin can- 
not be later than 800 B.c. 

A chapter on weights and denominations which 
summarises the information in the Sanskrit classics 
is not altogether clear ; and another on the metro- 
logy of the coins themselves is also not well arranged. 
It is not correct to conclude (p. 68) that India had 
not progressed to the stage of gold coins before the 
Kusbaitas. Gold coins of the successors of Alexander 
are known, though rare. The absence of silver 
coins of the Kushfinas is due not to the linking of 
gold to copper (p. 79), but to the existence of a 
copious amount of silver coins in the country, 
which had been struck by the predecessors of this 
dynasty. A similar blank, but in the copper coinage 
of northern India, is to be observed in the seventeenth 
century. Kusha^a copper coins evidently had a long 
currency as the worn condition of specimens show, 
and they were probably still existing during the 
Gupta period, and obviated the necessity for fresh 
coinage then. It is most improbable that copper was 
ever a mere token currency in the period dealt 
with (p. 80). 

In the undeveloped condition of the country about 
the beginning of the Christian era it is not difficult 
to account for the variations in weights by defects 
in manufacture, rather than by attempts to measure 
small and casual variations in the relative values 
of metals. Moreover, the published material docs 
not give a sufficiently long series of weights on 
which to base final conclusions. Fresh light on 
those questions may soon be expected when the 
British Museum Catalogue of Ancient coins is pub- 
fished. It should also be of great assistance in 
dealing with the question of the authority which 
issued the punch-marked coins (chap. VI), on 
which the author takes the later view, that these 
are state and not private coins. 

The most valuable portion of the book is the last 
chapter, in which there is a brief summary of the 
classes of coins which occur, and on analysis of their 
types with full references to the authorities This 
is a method which has had fruitful results in the 
dating of Greek and Roman coins, and deserves to 
be pursued. A few notes on these may be offered 
Dr. V. A. Smith’s reading of ‘drama’ on the 
Yaudheya coins (p. 223) is not supported by the 
corns themselves, and the equation to the Greek 
drachm is improbable. Bhdgavala on the Amlum- 
bara coins may mean ‘worshippers,’ as on' the 
Gupta silver corns, and need not refer to a god 
reading of BdrdnAyd on 
The probably incorrect (p. 175). 

on a tvof ‘f elephants with riders 

o^ type of Muttra com (p. 203) is due to imperfect 
s^.mens and the device is really a trideiR with 

f.dt doubt. 

1 1 1 another Muttra coin (p. 202) 

■diould be Siva Ghojia, a .salrap. ’ 

R. Burn. 
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Sc. stands for the Supplement The Scattergoods and the East India Company (continued 

from vol. LX), pp. 115 — 202. 

I.A.V, stands tor the Supplement On The Modem Indo-Aryan Vernaculars (continued from 

vol, LX), pp. 57 — 102. 


‘Abdu'l-ghafur (Abdell Gaford) . . Sc. 202 

‘Abdur-Razzaq, on Vijayanagara history 219, 

223—225 


dbkaldlni (flood season of April to August) . . 88 

accent, clause and word stress-accent in 

Modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars I.A.V. 73, 74 
Achyuta R&ya (Chytarao) . . 217, 219 

Acta Orientalia, and the Buddha's jdlalaksana 200 
Acts of Judas Thomas . . . . . . . . 159 

Adam Pir of Sakro . . . . . . . . 87 

Adams, Robt. . . Sc. 123, 127, 128, 131, 145, 146 
Addison .. .. •• ..Sc. 168, 170, 173 

Adichanallur, ancient burials at . . 21, 22 

Adiyans, a Wynad tribe . . . . . . . . 174 

Affleck. Gilbert Sc. 167, 172, 175, 178, 182, 

186, 19'8 

Agasti and the gotras . . . ■ . . . . 54 

Agathodaimonos (Great Nicobar) . . . . 37 

Ahriman, story of . . . • . • . • 200 

Ahuramazda, and the Achaemenian kings . . 200 
Aiit-i-Akbarl, and the maund . . . . 8, 24 


Airikiija (modem Eran), note on the name . . 159 
Aislabie, Sir Wm., ‘Gen.’ Sc. 116, 124, 125, 

128, 129, 131, 143, 146, 154 

Aiyangar, S. K. — 

r/i6 Ma/(d5ftdro<o, a Critical Edition . . .. 118 

The Ma)W6/idrato, The Southern Recension. . 119 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in The Sarasvati Library, Tua}oie .. 138 
Ajayapkla of Gujarkt . . . . . . . . . 192 

Ajayavarman, Mahkkumkra .. 194,212,213 

Alakesvari (Rupa) Bhawani .. .. ..127 

Alak?mi, and the gdyddnr festival 231, 235, 236 
Alau’d-din Ahmad Shah (of Gulbarga) and 
Deva Rkya II . . . . . • • • • • 224 

Albert, Henry . . . • Sc. 134, 135, 148, 154 

Alexander the Great and Gedrosia . . . . 98 

Alexander’s passage of the Jhelum . . 183 — 185 
alphabets and pronunciation of M.I.A.Vs. 

I.A.V. 57—69 

Atlvarez .. .. *• ** ** Sc. 173 

Amity Sc. 115, 116, 123 — 128, 131, 132, 134, 

136, 137, 144, 146, 151, 154 
Amohini tablet of Mahakshatrapa ^odasa . . 100 
Amoy junk, the affair of the . . Sc. 152, 159 — 161 
Amushyayaijas, barmans (clan names) of the 
Nagar Brahmaps . . 41, 52, 61, 62, 65, 69 

Anandapura (Vadnagar), Brahmaps of 41; 

(Nagara) 46, 47, 65, 68 

Anaorahta, k., and the Nat-Hlaung temple. 
Pagan .. •• •• *• 175, 176 


Andhan ji Mapi, building w. of Hilaya . . 87, 90 

on gram (single combat) .. .. 12, 76, 112 — 115 

Angria, pirate, corsair, .. Sc. 130, 191, 190, 202 
Ann (Anne) .. Sc. 136 — 138, 151, 152, 

155, 158—161, 185—188 
Anna batchies, Anna ketchies. See Aunna 
ketchies. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
fAe Veor 1929 (book-notice) .. .. .. 221 

Annual Report, Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H. The Nizam's Dominions for the Year 
1928-1929 (book-notice) . . . . . . 220 

Anqua (and Linqua, Chinese firm at Canton), 

Sc. 117, 119, 120, 137, 138, 142, 144, 160, 

161, 182, 191, 202 
Anseam (Asion) and Siam . . . . . . 91 

Aornos, ‘ Rock ’ of, identification of .. ..181 

Apabhram^ dialect .. .. I.A.V. 100. 102 

Arabella .. .. .. .. Sc. 115, 133, 156 

Arabic character, Persian form of the .. I.A.V. 67 
Archaeological Survey of India : Annual Report 
for the Year 1926-27 (book-notice) . . . . 79 

Do. do. for 1927-28 .. ..180 

Archaeologische Mittheilugen axis Iran, and re- 
search on Sakast an, etc. .. .. .. 137 

Archiv Orientdlni, on Central Asian loan-words 201 
Areca (nut, leaf -nut) and fnigo .. ..182 

Arjimavarman, Mahakumara . . 194, 212 — 215 

Arlond, Capt. Ed. Sc. 125, 129, 138, 143, 146 

152, 153 

Armenians as freighters, compensation not 


allowed to . . . . . . . . Sc. 151 

Arrian on Alexander’s passage of the Jhelum . . 183 
drsa and gotra . . . . . . . . . . 61 

ArtAas'dstra and women’s property .. ..149 

aruna (Hittite ‘ sea ’) and Varuu® • • • • 18 

asamdna-gotratva . . . , . . . . . . 55 

asaxndna-pravaratva . . . . . . . . 55 


Asoka and the Buddha relics 17 ; edicts of, re- 
cently discovered at Kopbal 39, and at 
Erragucii 80 ; pillars of, and the phallic 


cult 234. See also inscriptions. 

Assyrians in Asia Minor, c. 2000 B.C. . . . . 201 

astrology among the Malay alls .. .. ..112 

A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, by 
S. K. Chakrabortty (book-notice) . . . . 242 

Asvalayana on the adoption of pravaras . . 53 

Asvcddyana Srautasutra on marriage . . . . 54 

asvamedha, sacrifice, performed by Pusyamitra 102 
atlas (satin) . . . . . . Sc. 132 


Atlipperayi (complete purchase of freehold land) 114 
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Aunue ketchies (possibly a coarse cloth made 


at Una) 

. . 

31 

Aurengzeb 

Sc. 

152 

Aurora, corvette . . 


38 

avatdras of Vi?pu, at Pagan 

178, 179, 197, 

198 

Averilla 

Sc. 

139 

Ayodhya, Suiiga inscrip. at 


102 


Babur, his * maund of Hind ’ . . . . 5, 7, 8 

Badagas and the Nilgiria . . . . 172, 173 

Bajirao in Malwa and Bundelkhand .. ..161 

Ballad of Kerala 9—12, 72—77, 112—116, 

150—154, 206—211 

Ballala (Hoysala) overthrows Ya^ovarman 
Paramara .. .. .. 192, 213 

Baluchistan, Sir Aurel Stein on physical 
changes in .. .. 98, 99, 180 — 182 

bandeja (Span, silver tray) and bandaza Sc. 132 
Banerji, R. D., History of Orissa, vols. I, II . . 240 
Banjarmassin (port in S. Borneo) . . Sc. 195 
Bannu identified with Fa-la-na . . . . 182 

hdrabhuindr mvlk, a term applied to Bengal . . 51 

Barabudur, sculptures at . . . . . . 222 

Barbe, missionary to the Xicobar isls 38 

Barnes, Miles . . . . So. 169, 170, 183 

Barrington Sc. 115, 116, 125, 133 — 136, 

149, 152, 162, 164 


Baudhdyana on marriage . . . . . . 54 

“ Bagal Xad ” and Wynad .. .. .. 171 

Beas, riv., early course of the . , . . 166 — 169 

Beauvoir, Osmond Sc. 119 — 121, 130, 147, 148, 

152, 156, 168, 170, 173, 198 
Becker, Col. A. (inventor) . . . . Sc. 158 

Beitrdge zur Indischen Sprachwissemchaft und 
Geschichte. Heft 6. by W. Kirtel (book- 
notice) . . . . . . . . . . . . 160 


the Nagar 
41 — 55, 61 — 72 
115, 133, 134, 148 


Bengal, the Kayasthas of, and 
Brahmans 

Bermett, Capt. Ab. . . Sc. 

Benyon, Ber. .. .. .. Sc. 116, 128, 137 

Benyon, R. .. .. .. Sc. 187 

Bomerd, Mr. .. .. .. Sc. 149 

Berriman, Capt. Ch. .. Sc. 116, 126, 135, 149 
Bhandarkar, D. R., on R. D. Banerji’s 
History of Orissa, \oh. 1-Tl .. .. .. 240 

Bharukaccha (Broach) .. .. .. .. 18 

Bhasa, thirteen Trivandrum plays attributed 

to 221 

Bhftskara Ravivarman, Tinmelli c.p. grants 
of the reign of . . . . . . . . . . 172 

Bhiranagarigadh plate of Tribhuvana-mahadevi 241 

Bhoja, Paramara k. 192, 194 

Bhrgu and Broach 18 


Bhuinyas of Bengal and the Muj^als . . 61 

Bijdragen tot de Taat, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch- Indie, translation of the old 
Javanese Bdmdyana in . . . . . . 137 

birch-bark MS., early, important find of, near 
Gilgit . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Birkhead, J. .. Sc. 168—170, 172, 185 

Bisnags (Vijayanagara) .. .. 216, 217 

Blenheim, East Indiaman . . Sc. 129, 155 
Blue Banner procession in Java . . . . 239 

Boca Tigris (Tiger’s Mouth), entrance to the 
Canton river . . . . . . . . Sc. 196 

Bodham (Boddam), Capt. C. . . Sc. 115, 119, 136 
Bodhisiri, an upoOTtd, and Nagfirjunakoijda .. 187 

Bombay, Kayasthas of .. .. .. 51, 68 

bomboe (? bamboo palanquin) . . Sc. 150 

Bongr6, M. Edme .. .. .. .. Sc. 161 

Bonita {Bonetta) Sc. 126, 162, 165 — 167, 172, 
174—179, 181—183, 185, 186, 188, 191, 

193—195, 200, 201 
Bonneau (Bono) M. ,. .. .. Sc. 118 

Bonnell, Jer. . , , , . . , . Sc. 186 

Botmer, Capt. L. . . . . . . . . Sc. 125 

Bonnerjea, Biren, D.Litt., and the possible 
origin of the caste system in India , . . . 85 

Bon Nevas {The Boa's Nova's) . . . . Sc. 139 

Boone, frigate Sc. 194, 196 

Boone, Chas. Sc. 115, 128, 136, 138, 139, 

154—156, 163, 164, 187, 201 
Boone, Capt. T. .. Sc. 190, 194, 196, 197, 201 
Boukephala and Jalalpur .. .. ..185 

Boulton, Capt. R. .. .. .. Sc. 185 

Bourchier (Boucher), R. Sc. 115, 136, 138, 139, 

144, 145, 148, 158, 159, 161 
Bouvcrie .. .. So. 146, 152, 154, 155 

Brabourne, J. .. .. .. .. gp J24 

Brace.'!, the (shoals at the mouth of the Hugh) Sc. 127 
Braddyll (Bradell), R. Sc. 150, 152, 168, 173, 198 

Bradshaw, Jane Sc. 168, 170, 173 

Brahmaksatriya, meaning of the term . . . . 52 


Branmap r,mpire, the, founded by the Sungas 101 
Brahmanas and Kjatriyas, relative positions 
of, in Ceylon 85 ; as hearers . . . . 101 

Brahmanism, revival of, under Pugyamitra . . 101 


.. 51 

164, 165 
Sc. 192 
195, 196 


Brahmaps, survival of the caste 
Brahmaps. See Nagar BrShmaps, 

Brahmavarta, site of 
breda do marr (edible seaweed) 
bride-price 

British, annexation of the Nicobar ials. by 

■ ■ 56—58 

Brittannia . . Sc. 133, 134, 148, 162, 187 — 189 

Broach, the ancient Bharukaccha , . J8 

Browne, Ehz 

Brussels Galley . . Sc. 170, 194, 198, 200, 201 
Buddha, ninth avatdra of Vi§pu 102 ; and women 
in monasteries 125 ; relics of, and Asoka 17 ; 
in The Mahacetiya at N^arjimakopda 190 — 192 
Buddhism and the Kaliyuga 101 ; in S. India 
186, 187, 189 ; tantric, in Bali . . , . 137 
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Buddhist stupa, remains of, in T6r-(Jherai . . 181 
buffalo sacrifice in Salem city . . . . 143, 144 

Bulkley, Ed. . . . . . . Sc. 128, 136 

bull, humped, figures of, found in Makran . . 97 

Bulktin de V Nicole Fran^aise d'Extrime Orient, 
Tome (XXIX), (1929), (book-notice). . . . 162 
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Pescaria (Port., the coast of Tinnevelly) men- 
tioned by Fitch , . . . . . . . 31 

Pescqhannao (vcafiKhd/ia) ..31 


pesh^dna, very early use of the term. . . . 31 

Peshwa Daftar, Selections from the 40, 161 

Phenix, Ed. .. .. .. .. Sc. 159 

Phipps, madam . . . . . . . . Sc. 136 


Phipps, Wm. . . Sc. 116, 119, 123—126, 

128, 129, 131, 134, 135, 137, 138, 140, 141, 

144, 146—149, 152, 153, 157, 162, 179, 180, 187 

phonology of M.I.A.Vs. — 

Word Stress-Accent . . . . I.A.V. 69 — 73 

Clause Stress-Accent . . . . I.A.V. 

The Stress-Accent in Bengali . . I.A.V. 73 

Tone I.A.V. 74 

Intonation . . . . . . I.A.V. 75 

Vowels I.A.V. 77—93 

Crasis, or vocal sandhi . . I.A.V. 93 — 99 

Nasalization and Denasalization I.A.V. 99 — 102 
Vowels in detail. . .. .. I.A.V. 102 

Phrypp, Capt. R. . . . . . . . . Sc. 141 

pie (smallest Anglo-Indian copper coin), sug- 
gested derivation of the word . . 31 

Piece-goods, notes on fabrics mentioned, but 
not defined, in Yule’s list of . . . . . . 31 

pig, the, its association with cattle and 

com . . . . 1—3, 232, 233, 236 

Pinnell, Capt. J. . . . . . . . . Sc. 194 

Pinnell, Capt. R. .. .. .. Sc. 159 

Pir Patho-Guru Goraklmath (of Pir Arr) 87, 90 

piracy by the Nicobar islanders . . 66, 58 

Piscaria (Pescaria) . . . . . . . . 31 

Pitt, G Sc. 200 

Pitt, Capt. W. G Sc. 155 

Pitt, Mrs. Sc. 169 

Pliny, on Alexander in the Panjab . . . . 183 

Poduval, Vasadeva, Travancore Archceological 
Department, Administrative Report . . 162 
Pollock-saug and Pollock-sdj (H. pdlak-sdg) . . 32 

polyandry 146 

polygamy 

polygyny 147 ; in modern India. . .. 143 

Pommelo, Parapelmoose (largest of the orange 
tribe) and the saddphal . . . , . , 32 

po?td» (a dancing foil) .. .. ..113 

Poroe, k., Alexander’s victory over 183 — 185 

Port Blair, and the Nicobar isls., sickness in 

66—58, 155—158 

Porto Grande (Chittagong and Meghna 
estuary) . . . . . . _ _ . . 23 

Porto Piqueno (Satgauv and Hugli estuary) , . 23 

Portuguese, the, and Vijayanagara 215, 216 

potoca (pateca) 149^’ igj 

pottery (urn-burial and domestic), fragments 
at Chetput 21, 22; from Mohenjo-daro and 
from Sindh 80 ; fromGedrosia 96 — 98 ; from 
Waziristan .. .. .. __ Igl 

Powney, Capt. J. .. Sc. 115, 133, 161, 187, 190 

Prakrit, the vowel-scale in .. .. I.A.V. 102 

Prashnoras (Nagar Brahman division) . . 65 

Prathama-Kdyastha (official title) . . 42, 51 

Prathama-Kulika (official title) . . . . 42, 43 

profifforya (suggested meaning of the term) .. 17 
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Prehistoric Cave Art in India, Memoir, Archas- 
ological Survey of India, No. 24, by Rai 
Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh (book-notice) . . 233 
prehistoric settlements in Gedrosia, evidence of 96 
Pretender, the Old . . Sc. 155, 156, 184 
Prince Eugene .. .. .. Sc. 170, 183 

Prince Frederick .. .. .. Sc. 156, 162 

Proby, Wm. . . . • Sc. 128, 129 

pronunciation, and alphabets of M.I.A.Vs. 

I.A.V. 57—68 

Prosperous .. .. •• Sc. 188, 189 

pudamuri (chief Nayar form of marriage) 9, 10 

pilja-pAofa (fruit of the areca-palra) and fujal 182 

Pugh, J Sc. 169, 170, 197, 198 

Pulayans, a Wynad tribe .. .. ..174 

Pulo Aor (Awar, La Ore) isl. off Johore Sc. 119 
Punch (the beverage), and charebockhra . . 32 

punch-marked coins (Indian) . . . . . . 242 

Punkah (H. paAkhA, largo swinging fan), earliest 
description of . . . . . . . . . . 33 

Punsareo, Pasaare (H. pansAri), Mundy’s use of 
the word . . . . . . . . . . 33 

Purdnapancalaksana, the. . .. .. ..17 

PuraijM, the, and Pu^yamitra 102 ; geographical 
description of India in . . . . . . 160 

Purdeseo (H. pardeai, foreigner), Barbosa’s 
use of the word . . . . . . . . 33 

Fustapdfo (official title) . . .. .. ..42 

Pu^yamitra and Brahmanism . . . . 101, 102 

putchuk (‘ coatus ’ root) Sc. 125, 149, 150, 152 
Button ketchies, a coarse cloth, perhaps so call- 


ed because made at P8tan in Gujar&t . • 31 

PuttCiram (Malay&li hotise) .. .. 112, 114 

Pyke, Isaac .. .. .. .. Sc. 154 

‘ Pytchy ’ Raja, W. Kottayam prince 173, 196' 


j rdsipanam (gold fanams) .. ..11, 209 

Raverty. Maj., and the Panjab rivers 166, 167, 169 
Ravi, riv., course of the . . . . 166, 169 

Rawlins, Capt. R. .. .. Sc, 173, 194 

Raworth, John Sc. 117, 118, 123, 136, 139, 

141, 142, 144, 145, 148, 151, 157—159, 161 

Recovery .. .. .. .. .. Sc. 152 

Redshaw, Wm. . . . . . . . . Sc. 162 

Review of Philosophy and Religion (book-notice) 99 

Rhea, earth goddess . . . . . . . . 2 

Richards, F. J., on Travancore Archceological 
Department, Administrative Report .. 162 

Rising Sun .. .. .. .. Sc. 119 

river courses of the Panjab and Sind .. 163 — 169 

Roche, Mr. .. .. .. .. Sc. 197 

Rochester .. .. .. .. Sc. 119, 143 

Rosen, Pastor, missionary in the Nicobar 

isU 38, 58 

Roundel (obsolete, the umbrella) early uses of 
the word . . . . . . . . . . 33 

Rji Pir and Rupa Bhawani . . . . . . 127 

^jis, the eight, and the ffotras .. .. 70, 71 

Rudradaman, inscrip, of.. .. .. .. 203 

Rupa Bhawani (a great hermitess of Kashmir), 
life of .. .. .. .. .. 127 — 134 

rupee, the, of Murshidabad 23 ; horsanna Sc. 145 ; 

Surat . . . . . . . . Sc. 148, 150 

Russell, J. ., .. .. .. .. Sc. 143 

Russon. J. .. .. .. .. .. Sc. 185 

Ryan, Capt. A. . . . . . . . . Sc. 143 


Sc. 169, 170, 187 , 200 


Raghunanda (Udvdhatattva of), and caste 
rules .. •• •• •• •• 61, 62 

Raichur, battle .. .. .. .• •• 217 

Raisina, formerly a jdgtr of the Maharajas of 

Jodhpur .. •• •• ..18 

Raja Gopichand of Sehwan and Pir Patho . . 90 

Rajputs, Kjatriyas 52 ; and marriage . . . . 55 

Rak^asa-Tangadi (Tajikota) battle . . . . 216 

Ramsden, Mary .. Sc. 150. 152, 162, 16.3, 176 

tangoes (beads of rough cornelian) Sc. 186 


Saa (Sa), Padre de .. Sc. 145, 148, 151 

sacrifices, various 1 — 3 ; human 2, 3, 236 ; 
buffalo, 143, 144 ; ceremonial, relics of 231, 


233, 236 

SadAphal (of Babur, Citrus decumana) and the 


Pommelo 

. . 32 

Sadgopas, the, and caste rules . . 

61, 62 

St. Andrew 

Sc. 151 

St. Oeorge .. 

Sc. 184 

St. John Island (Changcharan) . . 

Sc. 117 

St. Mares (Mar Mares) 

.. 159 

St. Thomas in Parthia or India . . 

.. 159 

sAU. See syce. 


Saka era, and its founder 

.. 100 

§aka language, where was it reduced to 

writ- 

ing T 

78 

Saka-Satavahana history, problems of . . 

.. 100 

Salem city, bufialo sacrifice in . . 

.. 143 

sdlu (twilled rod cotton) 

Sc. 115 

Samacaradova, c.p. grant of 

. . 41 

Samana, tn., and .Semianna 

. . 34 
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Samatata, to the east of . . 
sdftibdn (Pariah sacrificaut) 
sambamlham (marriage by consent) 
Samkarjana 


227 — ^230 
143, 144 
.. 195 
203, 204 

Sanchi, suggested meaning and derivation of the 
name . . . . • ■ • • • • ..160 

!fcindhi, vocal (crasis) . . . . I.A.V. 93 98 

mindhya vUakk't (hanging lamp, Kerala) .. 73 

Sanskrit, palatalization of back-stops in . . 142 
Sanskrit >ISS. in the Sarasvati 3Iahal Library, 
Tanjore . . . • . . . • • • • • 

S'mi .sncar do Wiar (Port, sea-slug) .. Sc. 127 

Santa Cru: . . . . . . Sc. 187, 194 

Sapadalakja (Sawalakh), the Brahmans of 46, 92 
Sarangadeva 
Sara.svati river 

Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore 
Sarbatane (blowing tube for arrows), use of 
the term by Varthema 
Sardesai, Govind. and the publication of the 
Peshwa’s Daffar .. .. .. .. 161 

Sarfoji Raja and the Sarasvati Mahal Lib- 
rary 
Sarmana 


117 

164 

138 

33 


scrivan (clerk, writer), a very early use of the 
word • . . . . - - • 33 ! Sc. 196 

sculpture, of Pala and Sena periods, charac- 
teristics of . . . . . . , . ..199 

seals of the Indus Valley . . . . • . 18 

seemul, sembal (the ‘ Silk Cotton-tree," Botnhax 
malabarica), very early reference to the . . 33 

Sellandi, village deity .. .. .. .. 143 

Selli-amman, village deity . . . . 143, 144 

Sena dynasty 50 ; defeat of the 51 ; K^atriyas 52, 63 
Senani dvijd (Pufyamitra) . . . . . . 102 

Seng-ha-pu-lo (of Hsuan-tsang)=:Sirhhapura . . 64 

ser (a weight), Akbari 23, of Patna . . 23, 24 

Severn Sc. 123, 124 

Shah ‘Alam II, and the vil. of Raisina . . 18 

Shah Allurft, (Shaw Allum) Sc. 148, 149, 151 ; 
Shallam . . 

Shahbash, early use of the expression . 

Shahi-tum pre.historic settlement at 
Shaikh Jharyo 

Shaikh Patho deoU (Pir Patho) . . 

Shaikh Sarman of Kangwa 


138, 139 I shakarkand, correct meaning of the word 


Sc. 162 
34 
96 
88 
90 
87 
93 


of 


Kagar Brah- 
. . 41, 52, 61, 


(name-endings) 
maps .. .. .. .. 41,52,61, 65 

Siirthavdha (official title) . . . . . . . . 42 

Sarum .. .. .. .. Sc. 174, 180 

Sarup, Prof. Lakshman, Indices and Apptmlices 
to the Xirukta ,, .. 161 

Snstri, P. P. S. 

The Mahdbhdrata tThe Southern Recension 119 
.4 Descriptive Catalogue oj Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, 

Tanjore 138 

iSatapatha Brdhmaria, and the relation between 
pig, cattle and corn 
Satavfihana chronology . . 

Satyasraya, \V. Chalukj a k. 

Saunders, Capt. IVm. 


34 

91 


Sc. 


Savery, Capt. T. . . . . . 

Sawalakh (Sapadalak^a) .. 
Scattergood, Ann (s) 
Scattergood, Ara. (w ) Sc. 119 
Scattergood, Ara. (d) 
Scattergood, Caro, (d.) 
Scattergood, Ehz (d.) 


Scattergood, Eliz. (s.) 
Scattergood, Eliz. (aunt) 
Scatteigood, Fran, (d.) 

Scattergood. J. . . 
Scattergood. Kath. (d.) , 

Scattergood, Maria (d.) 
Scattergood. Roger (u.) . 


SV-attetgood of Ellaston. Roger 
Sclusiu Kill 

i-i 1 ij't , of the Jiidu.s \'.illo;. reo 
gari 


..II 

.. 100 I 

. . 40 

Sc. 115, 119, 128 
Sc. 171 I 
.. 46 ! 

Sc. 201 
135, 147, 156, 174 
Sc. 147 
Sc. 1.34, 1.35, 147 
1.30. 140. 1.56, 

161, 17.3. 181. 1S4. 2lH 
Sc. 201 
Sc. 168. 173 
146. 1.50. 152. 

ISO 
115— 202 
Pc*. 161 
Pc. 154 
](:2. 170. I SI, 

I S2. 1 S.5. ] 86. 1 00 
Pc. 179 
Sc. 1S3, 184 
iS: the X;'i- 
. . . 6li 


Pc. 


Shameeana, Samianna (an awning or tent, Pers. 

! shdmydna), early references to, and possible 
derivation of 

: Shampoo . . . . . > . • 

i Sherbourne (Anne).. .. Sc. 123, 148, 160 

i Sherbourne (a second of the name) Sc. 123, 124, 133 
I Shih-li-ehd-to-lo, identified with ^rik?etra 

j (Sylhet) 227 

I Shireenbaf (Pers. shirinbdft), fine cotton stuff, 

! Barni’s use of the word . . . . . . 91 

‘ Shoegoose, Shawgose (Pers. siydhgosh), lynx . . 91 

I Shola Kayaks, Wynad jungle folk .. 174 

Siah-damb, prehistoric settlement at . . 06, 97 
Siam, derivation of the name . . . . . . 91 

Simhalas, Virupaksba’s conquest of the . . 216 

Siihhapura and the Vaimans . . . . . . 64 

Sind and Panjab, the river courses of . . 163 — 169 
Siudhuraja, Paramara k . . . . . . . 135 

singdrd. Finch’s very early use of the word ,. 91 

Sinhalese, ceremonial dances of . . . . . , 19 

siribdj (sirisdf), see Shireenbaf. 

Sitwell, Fian Sc. 165, 167 

Sitwell, t'eo. .. Sc. 143, 174, 175, 183 

1 Siva, in Kat-Hlaung temple. Pagan .. .. 176 

. Siwalik (Sams. Supudalakea), suggested etymo- 
logy- of the name . . . . 92, l(j3, 165 

I Small, Capt. I). . . Sc. 142, 143, 146, 154, 163, 

170, 184 

, Smith. Vincent, and Indian rivers . . 165, 166 

' .'^oak-pitr. ancient, at Chetpur, Madras. . 21 — 23 

Sornadera. on the Kurasthas .. .. .. 49 

Sonar.- .Sc. 1 15. 124, 129, 134, 141, 149 

Sonics\ara. Pai-anifiia k., Kiradu inscrip, of 

; the time el 135,136 

! rforoiate . .. ,, ..146 

' nil jnarriniTc, ftc. .. * 54. 55, 61, 71 

■ Piir.!r\.*tc 1|J‘" yj'ilfiiuuiaib .. .. .. 187 
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Stanhope .. .. .. •• Sc. 155 

Starke, J. .. .. .. Sc. 163, 164 

Stein, Sir Aurel, on the Kayasthas, 49, 50 ; his 
experiences in Chinese Turkestan in 1930, 

59, 60 ; in Gedrosia, 96 — 99 ; note on a find 
of ancient jewellery in Yasin . . 103 — 106 

Sterling, Wm. . .Sc. 116, 123 — 125, 130, 146, 

149, 155 

Stratford . . . . . . • • • • Sc. 187 

stress -accent, tone and intonation in M.I.A.Vs. 

I.A.V. 69—76 


Stretham . . . . • ■ • • • • S®' 

stridhana, described in the Artha^dstra . . 
stri-dhanam (bride price) in Kerala 
Slri/igcr galley . . - . Sc. 139, 159, 161, 

Stupa, the Great, at Nfigarjunakonda in S. 

India . . . . . . • • . . 1 86 

sftipcw 188, two varieties of .. .. 189, 

Subhatavarman, Mahakumara .. .. 194, 

Subi (S. Natima) isl. off Borneo . . Sc. 

Success .. .. .. Sc- 115, 155, li6, 

Sudras and caste rules 61 ; in the Kali Age . . 
Suktagen-dor, pre-historic settlement at , , 
Sukthankar, Dr. V. S., and others. The Mahd- 

bhdrata, A Critical Edition 

Sumerians and the Indus Valley, 18 ; their 
wide civilisation. . 

Sumpitan (Malay blowpipe) as described, un- 
named, by Jourdain 
sun worship in India 

Sunderlajui . • • ■ Sc. 193, 194, 

Sungas, the, and the Brahman Empire. . 101, 

Surat, reference to, iii the irat-i-t^ ikaudari . . 
Surwaim (camel-leader, Pers. saruea), very early 
use of the woi d 

Susa, I and 11, origin and development of 
Susaniiah .. .. •• 

Sutlej, river .. ■. •- 163, 165— 

Suttee (H. sati) 

Suvarnagiri of the Brahmagiri edict 
Jrlvetaketu and woman's freedom 
.Syce (=groom), use of the word in the Aiii-i- 
Akbari 


118 

149 

116 

179 

192 

191 

215 

195 

189 

101 

96 

118 


92 

17 

198 

103 

92 

93 
22 '^ 
161 
■169 

93 

40 

145 

93 


TachauAd iluj)pans, a Wynad tiihe 
Tacho'i PuUu (folk-songs of N. Malabai) 

Tfij faiulTuj-g.a.'j) 

Taklaraakfin, the. Sir Aurel Stein in . . 

Uili (marriiigo badge) in Tiyar maniage .cit 
mony 


tdlf-kotfu (Malabar) wedding .. .. .,195 

Talipot, Albiruni’a mention of the tree , . 93 

tanddn (leader of the community, in S. 

Malabar) .. .. .. .. ..114 

tangvm (a Tibetan pony), Mundy’s use of the 
name . . . . . . . . . . . . 93 

tdri (Talipot palm leaves) . . . . . . 94 

Tarim basin, geographical observations in, 
by Sir Aurel Stein . . . . . . . . 60 

Tama, plain, referred to, by Ibn Batuta . . 89 

Tashreef (Arab. tashrtf,‘ honouring ’), very ear- 
ly European use of the term . . . . . . 94 

Tawke (Talke), Capt. J. . . . . . . Sc. 145 

Taxila and Alexander .. .. .. ..183 

tea-planting in the Wynad .. .. 171,197 

Temple, Sir R. C., tribute to his work in the 
Andaman and Nicobar isls. . . . . . . 79 

terracotta, Pallava, a sample of . . . . 23 

terracotta figurines, from Makran . . 96 — 98 

Thambhanwaro Alasjid and other sites on 

lower Indus . . . . . . . . 86 — 90 

Tharro near Gujo, 87 ; and Patala (in Sindh) . . 88 

The Boa's Nova's (Bon Nevas) . , ,, Sc. 139 

The Four Brothers .. .. .. Sc. 115 

Theobald, Thos. . . . . . . . . Sc. 161 

Thirteen Trivandrum Plai/s Attributed to Bhdsa, 
translated into English by A. C. Woolner and 
Lakshman Sarup, vol. I (book-notice) . . 221 

Thistleworth Sc. 142, 146, 154 

Thomas .. .. .. .. Sc. 115 

Thug (phdnsl-gar) . . . . . . . . . . 94 

Timmer, Barbara C. J., Megasthenes en de 
Indischc Alautschappij . . . . . . . . 80 

i Tipii Sultan and the English .. .. ..173 

■ Tirthika (Titthiya). meaning of the woid 123,124 
'■ Tirunelh temple, c.p. grants .. 171, 172, 196 

i Tiyars, marriage among the .. .. ..150 

teaches (iron pots, kitchen utensils) . . Sc. 183 
Tobin, Jame.s . . Sc. 143, 153, 154, 170, 199, 260 
To-lo-po ti (identification of) . . . . 228, 229 

Tomson, Mr. . . . . . . . . Sc. 151 

' tone, intonation, and stress-accent in M.I.A.Vs. 

I.A.V. 69 — 76 

Tope-khana, topconno (Pers. top-f^una), early 
, me of the woi d 
Tor-ilheiai. < iiieraiy dei.'OMt at .. 

To'haconua (Pers. loshnlchuMi) . . 
roteini-m and The Maiatha devaks 
7'oirn\/,,-ujl .. Sc. 168. 170, 172 — 174. 180 

' Tracancore ArcheKoloqicnl IJ( partmrnt, .-Vdminis- 

tiati\e Ke|)ort for 1929-30 .. .. .. 162 

: Treaty of Mangaloie . . . . . . ..173 

Treaty of Soringapatam .. .. .. ..173 

i Trenchtield, Ann . . Sc. 122, 180, 181, 183 
! Trouchfield, Elihii Sc. 115, 118, 121, 122 125, 

; 134—136, 140, 141. 149, 150, l.")2, 156, 

j 163, 164, 186—188, 198, 201 

' TrenchP.eld. Khz. Sc. 115, 118, 121, 122, 12.5, 1?4, 
136. 14'i. 141- 149. 152. 156. 157. 163, 180, 186 


94 

103 

94 

99 
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TronchfioU, J. . . . . . ■ So. 122, 146, 

Trenchfield, Rich. . . . . • • 

Tnparvata, suggeated identihcation with Hale- 
bid . . . . . . • ■ ■ ■ • • 

Triplicane .. .. .. Sc. 187 — 189, 

Tripurasundari. pujd 

Trivadore . . . . . . ■ • Se. 

'ruckavee (Ar. taqdti'i), Firishta’a us'e of the 
word 

Tughlaqs, the, and Tafta 
Tulli, Capt. Tim. . . . . . . Sc. 148, 

Tulunad and the Ckekavars 
Turkestan, Cliinese, Sir Aurel Stein'a experi- 
ences there, in 1980 

Turner, N. . . . . . . . - . - Sc. 

Turner, Prof. R. L., The Qavimath and PdlkU 
gundu Inseriptims of Adoka . . 


Udayaditya, Paramara k,, 192 — 194 ; and 

Udayavarman .. .. .. 212, 214, 216 

Udayapur insoription.s of the 12th century 192, 193 
Udayavarman and Udayaditya 212, 214, 215 
umlaut (epenthesi.s) . . . . . . Sc. 82 — 86 

Ummattur, chiefs of, and the Vijayanagara 
empire . . . . . . . . . . . . 173 

Upanagava Apabhram^, and the Nagar race 66 
upa-rdja (Pali) and Upper Rojer . . . . 94 

Upper Rojer (for heir-apparent) .. .. 94 

Uridavans, a Wynad tribe .. .. 196, 196 

urn-burial in S. India .. .. 21, 22,197 

Useful Tables (Prinsep’s) . . . . 23, 24 

(feitival image) ., .. .. 143 


Varmans (Yadava Varmans) oi Bengal 63 — 66 

Varuoa. g., and anil! a .. .. .. .. IS 

YarimnOr (he who rules) .. ..72 — 76, 208, 2K> 

Vajistha on marriage . . . . . . . . 54 

Vasudeva (Kr^na) in inscrip. . . . . 203, 204 

vdtaraSana and vdtavasana, meaning of the 
terms .. .. ,. .. ..122 

Yeruaculars, on the modern Indo-Aryan 

I.A.V.' 57—102 

Victory pillar on the Tamraparni . . 218, 219 

Vijayanagara conquest of Ceylon 215 — 219, 

223 227 

VijnaneSvara and the Kayasthas . . . . 53 

Vikrama Era, origin of the . . , . 101 — 103 

Vikramaditya, and Gautamiputra Satakarni 
100 ; (traditional) and the Saihvat years . . 101 
Villeaumont (Velleaumont) Jardin, Capt. G. 

Sc. 170, 197, 198 

Vindhyavarman. Mahakumara .. .. ..215 

Vira-^aivism in the Kanarese co. . . 172, 17.3 

Virupakja, conquest of Ceylon by 215, 226, 227 

visayapaii (official title) . . . . . . 42, 51 

visaya vyavahdTin (district officials) , . . . 51 

Vispu, in Nat-Hlaimg temple. Pagan, 175 — 177; 

avatdras ol .. .. ..178, 179, 197, 198 

Vi,mu-smriti, and the term K5yastha 47, 48, 61 
Vi$ouya,4as as Kalki . . . . . . 101, 102 

vowels in M. I. A. Vs. 

addition and elision of . . I.A.V. 77 — 81 

epenthesis or umlaut . . . . I.A.V. 82 — 86 

harmonic sequence . . . . . . I.A.V. 86 

change of quality . . . . I.A.V. 87 — 93 

Crasis or vocal sandhi . . I.A.V. 93 — 99 

nasalization and denasalization I.A.V. 99 — 102 

1 in detail . . . . . . . . I.A.V. 102 


Vadakkan pdftu (the songs of N. Kerala) .. 9 

Vadauda, vil. .. .. .. .. .. 214 

Vadnagar (Anandapura), 41, 46, 47, 62, 65 
Vadre, Hieronimo De (M. Deverage) . . Sc. 188 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas . . . . . . 52 — 54 

VaiSyas, their disappearance as a caste, 

etc. .. .. .. .. 51, 53, 55, 61 

Vaishnavas, very early mention of the sect . . 95 

Vannatti, the, and the washerman caste . . 207 
Vautnaestrict, Capt. P. .. .. ,. Sc. 194 

rdra-gosti, meaning of the terra . . . . 83 — 85 

vdram, different meanings of the word.. 82 — 85 

vdrchcha (a coronation ceremony in Kerala) .. 210 
vdriyam, and ‘committee,’ also ‘president,’ 

‘ chairman ’ . . . . . . . . . . 81 

Varma, Siddheshwar, Critical Studies in The 
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